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Between a fat baby and a /it 
baby there is often a world of dif- 
ference; fitness should be the aim. 


iil 


There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- 
go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed 
child which betoken perfect health, and 
which augur brightly for its future. 


\ 


Sample _and Valuable 
Book free on receipt 


4 
‘ 


0% , of 2d. for postage. 

(Mention this Paper. 

Mellin's Food Ltd, 


=—- 


City Missionary is a Friend in the Homes 
of the People, where he daily expounds the 


Word of God to all and sundry who are 
outside the Churches of this great 


CITY 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION of this kind 


is one of the best and most fruitful means 
| MISSION. 


of reaching the hearts of the people, and for 76 
years has been the distinctive feature of the 
400 Missionaries 

now employed. 


FUNDS MUCH 
NEEDED. 


Treasures 


F. A. Bevan, Esq. 


Secretarics 
Rev. T. S. Hutcuinson, 


M. As, 
Rev. Martin ANSTEY, 


M.A., B.D, 


Banke» 
Barctay & Lr (HE BIBLE IN THE HoME 
& Co., 


Office: 3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


Q.—July, 1911.) i 


one of the sui 


> ADVANCE 


NOTICE. 


Sale. 


= This is an example of 


Royal Worcester Kid- 
fitting Corsets which 


Bat will be offered during 


Hie the Sale at the greatly 


i July 3, but if you for- 
4 and 


ward remittance 

size requi your 
bargain will be re- 
served for you(unless 
oversold) and 


\ upon the opening day 
of the Sale. Address :~ 


PETER 


ROBINSON'S 


Oxford St, 
LONDON, W. 
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| An Ideal Outdoor 
Occupation 


«| for Ladies R 
perplered qt ¢rom 
Capt.A.R. Walker } ere 
-"H yoo! 


e told me of 


most intimate | (go e once purchased 
own living. 


THE PROFITS ar immediate ar 


small and scope immense. 


abe cognizant 


y 
that he has never seen me.” 


Paper; send, with birth date and ing © stamps for postage, etc. Inspectic 
time (if known),a P.O. for 18. for Tuition or Practical Tuition. Moderate 
cost of chart, cic., to be sent you, and 
stamped envelope. will give you a 


FREE READING OF YOUR LIFE 


from chart, to advertise my success. 


PROF, Z. T. ZAZRA, st | 


A Professiona! Man writes:—YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 
r—STROOPAL— 


THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER IN THE WORLD. 


The actual testimony from by S 


Powders proves that they cure Cancer ailments, Internal 
and External Growths and Swelli Galistones, 
Lupus, and Pilea. <A Booklet dealing with this matter 


and published by A. Stroop w be sent free to all, 


Addr 
STROOPAL, 20, Windsor Lodge, Hartfield Road, Wimbiedon. 


IT REQUIRES 


but a few pounds’ capital— 


the goats find their 


id large —expenses 


Book, enclos- 
invited. Postal 
Terms. 


WRITE 
TO-DAY 


THE 
COAT FARM, 
Wood St. 


GUILDFORD 


wing th a 


These Carpets will be 


Btockhoim 


LHW pr 


GIVEN AWAY 

\“ every Car 

IELY GIVI 


ead tw urpets 


Free, i me 


Manufacture? 
Mer 


Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
NAI eR {7 


THIS PHENOM FREER eaders QUIVER, 
On rece willforward DIRECT FROM OUR 
LOOMS to your address one of our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
Half-Guines 


Regd.) 
for Dra Rox Bedr y red, 
I arvd se acte (Cr s, Blues 
A rings, to suita ents, and LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER 
AN RDINARY-SIZED 1 as Sample 


EE RUG, 


! GIVEN AWAY! 
et we shall ABSO 


for 10/6. 

Bargain Catalogues of 
Carpets, Hearthruge. Overmantels, 
Bedsteads, Linoleums, Bedding, 
Table Linens, C a, 


F. HODGSON & 


Woodsley Road, LEEDS. 


They are made of 
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Fruit Jellies. 
enses 
How cool and refreshing they taste 
on a hot, summer's day. they are 
so easily and quickly made with Corn 
Flour and the juice of stewed fresh fruit. 
WRITE Here is the recipe :— 
0-DAY 2} oz. (4) tablespoonfuls filled level with the top of the 
Brown & Polson's Patent” Corn Flour. 
14 pints (2) large or 3 smal! breakfast-cupfuls) any 
: kind of fruit juice (see below). 
bayer Mix the Corn Flour to a smooth cream with a little 
DFORD of the juice. Bring the rest of the juice to the boil. 
Remove the saucepan from the fire. Pour the mixed 
Corn Flour slowly into it, stirring vigorously. Bring to 
the boil again and boil well for three minutes. Pour 
into a mould and cool. When cold, turn out and serve 
a} with switched cream. The juice of half a lemon may 
eA | be added to help the flavour. 
“TI FRUIT JUICE RECIPE. 
| For Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry, Blaeberry, Black- 
| berry or Bramble, and Crab-apple Jellies. 
1 Ib. Fruit. 
canoe, } to 4 Ib. of Sugar, according to the ripeness of the 
fruit. 
PN | f Boil the fruit with the sugar and sufficient water to 
EN. ( cover the fruit till quite soft, and strain. Make up to 
14 pints with water, if necessary. 
UR Currants and Raspberries combined make a very 
we pleasantly flavoured jelly. 
ER 
ample 
ade of 
ng a 
ob 
thus 
RING 
t ap 
re 
ABSO- 
very 
Rt GS 
Coupon 
for 
ues of wa “Summer Dishes” 
Recipe Booklet. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON. 
us above recipe is one 24 in the book of 
Summer Dishes issued by own & Polson, a 
NS 6,1 uverie Street, Lo n, cut 
out and fill in the Coupon at Ta Address 
will be sent yc gratis and po free. 
EDS. $uis. To Brown & Polson, 6, Bouverie St., London, E.C. 
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ARE YOU POISONING YOUR HAIR? 


World-Famous Hair Specialist Explains the Startling Causes of 
Premature Greyness 


Great Opportunity for Readers to Obtain, Free of Charge, a Wonderful Triple Toilet Outlit, which Stops the Hair Splitti 
at the Ends and Falling Out, and Stimulates a Rapid Growth of Luxuriant, Glossy and Beoutiluly Lustrous =” 


THERE are thousands of people in this country 
who are rapidly poisoning their hair. 


“The people to whom I refer,” says Mr. 
Edwards, “are mostly ladies, and, of course, 
they are not poisoning their hair deliberately. But 


all the same, they are poisoning it, and unless 
they take steps to the antidote I have 
provided in *‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.’ their action 
invariably results in Hair-Loss-of-Beauty and 
Premature Hair Decay.” 


THE EVIL EFFECTS OF METAL HAIR-PINS 
AND HAT-PINS AND CURLERS IN THE HAIR 


How is this? 
The reason is a simple one. 


use 


T <a t edailt heir hair by the uae of metal comba, | 
nd Mr. specialiat and int 
Harte hod of title ure, 
r f mt Minne’ dee 
4 s metal contrivances 
a the offers a fre utfit, sufficient for car 
urse of Ha Hair-Dril 


Women at the present time have a habit of 


simply loading their hair with hair-pins, hat- 
pins, curlers, and other metal implements. 
Now. the constant contact of metal is very 
bad for the hair, just as it is bad for a plant. 
Bind round a plant with wire, and you will 
probably poison it. That 1 why gardeners 
usually use bass or some such ve getable fibre for 
tying up their plants. And metal hair-pins have 
. similarly prejudicial effect upon the hair. In 
fact, th poison it—and this poison, if not 
eradicated by proper methods of daily Hair- 
Culture (such as you can now practise tree ot 
cost), robs the hair of it lustre, colour, and 
elasticity. renders it brittle and dull-looking, and 
finally causes it to turn premature ly grey or even 
to fall out altogether. 
A SIMPLE TEST EVERY LADY CAN MAKE 
Let down vour hair. Then gather some of 


your tresses in your hand and look at the ends, 


iv 


and Hair-Decay. 


Have you done this? Very well. Then 
examine the ends of your hair very closely, 
What do you see? Upon your answer to this 
question depends the proof as to whether your 
hair is being poisoned or not, Are any of your 


hairs split and forked at the ends? Yes! a good 
many of them. Dozens of them. Perhaps 
scores of them. Then your hair is being slowly 


poisoned. 

What is this remedy ? 

Why, daily scientific Hair-Culture practised for 
two or three minutes every night or morning. 
This will soon do wonders with your hair. It will 
check all symptoms of hair-decay, and will cause 
your hair to grow as luxuriantly and beautifully as 
though it had never been poisoned at all. : 


ACCEPT THIS GENEROUS FREE GIFT 
TO-DAY 


On sending the coupon below (with 3d. in 
stamps to pay the postage) to the Edwards’ Harlene 
Company, 95 & g6, High Holborn, London, W.C,, 
you will receive by return of post a wonder. 
ful lriple Toilet Outfit, including 

1. A-seven days’ supply of that marvel- 
lous Tonic-Dressing for the Hair, Edwards’ 
Harlene, 

2. A packet of Edwards’ Cremex Sham- 
poo Powder for dissolving Scurf deposits. 

3. Full secret directions, 

Follow the remarkably successful method 
of Harlene Hair-Drill ‘it only takes you 
two or three minutes every day), and as a 
result all the poison in your hair will be 


eradicated. 
ues Further supplies of Harlene” may be 
eed obtained from all chemists and druggists in 


28. od., and 45 od. bottles, or direct and 

post free, by sending P.O. for the amount, 
from The Edwards’ Harlene Company, 95 and 96, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. Cremex Shampoo 
Powders are obtainable in the same way in 18 
boxes of seven powders. Single powders, 2d. each. 


PRESENTATION COUPON. 


Entitling you to a Seven Days’ Triple Toilet Outlit—Free. 


Is 


To Evwarps’ Hariene Comrany, 


6, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Dear Sir Please send free of charge, a complete lriple 
Doilet Outfit for growing luxuriant and attractive hair, cluding 
a trial bottle Har packet of Cremex Shampoo 
Powder, and complete instructions for | ractising ** Harlene 
Hair-Drill 

I enclose 3d. to cover the postage to any part of the world. 

Name 
Address 
“Qu ver,” July, 
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** Tiled or marbled bathrooms are exceptions 

in the average home, while varnished paper 

discolours, fades, peels off, and quickly 
becomes unsightly.” 


9 
Hall's 


Distemper 


possesses conspicuous 
advantages for bathroom 
decoration. It sets hard 
as cement, and is imper- 
vious to steam. 


For Hall's Distemper bath- 
rooms the lower part should be 
varnished as illustrated, with 
Sissons’ Special Varnish No.1215. 
This formsa waterproof washable 
dado, which is unaffected by 
splashing. This varnishing 
makes the distemper darker, giving the most harmonious 
of all combinations,—two shades 
of the same colour. 


A light shade of Hall's Distemper 
should be chosen, and the dado 
rail and other woodwork enam- 
elled with “Sisco” White Japan. 


Give this illustration and 
specification to your decorator. 


Sample shade card and full 

particulars post free from 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd., HULL. 
London Office : 1998, Borough High Street, S.E. 


BREAD 


For 25 Years has represented the highest standard of economy. The leading Doctors say so. 
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Tatcho the Hair-Grower Genuine & True 


Further public announcement concerning the new style sensible and rational hair 
brush, known as the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, the universal adoption of which 


would make loss of hair a thing of an evil past. 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ wonderful hair-grower—TATCHO. 


HE whole of the pages of this issue of The 
Quiver, both literary and those set aside 

for the business side of journalism, would not 
suffice to contain all the gratifying appreciations 


which those who preside over the destinies of Tatcho, 
the hair-grower, have received from grateful re 
cipients of Tatcho and the Tatcho Hair-Health 
Brush 

Every post has brought sheaves of letters from 
people of all classes, many eminent men and women 
whose names are household 
words Their assurances 
simply amount to this 
that with such a powerful 
combination as Tatcho and 
the Tatcho Hair - Health 
Brush, loss of hair need not 
now disturb the placidity 
of even the most nervous 

All the world knows the 
wonders Tatcho worked for 
Mr. Geo, R. Sims’ hair and 
the marvellous effects it 
produced upon the heads 
of the thousands to whom 
he originally distributed it 
free, before he launched 


fy 


it, with the assistance of 
some well-known Fleet 
Street magnates, on gvery possi- 
commercial basis — 

Now you want to know « can t 
something about Tatcho's 
ally—the wonderful Tatcho 
Hair-Health Brush—where- 
in it supersedes all other Ve 
brushes 

Just examine your own 
hair brush, if an old style | 
one, and a mon r¢ 
flection will dissipate any 
surprise that your hair 1s 
not in a healthy condition : 

It is clear that the old : 
style hair brush, by reason 
of the e setting of the tufts of bristles, is germ 
laden; dandruff and other micro-organisms become 
embedded ind cling to the tufts, where they 
germinate and cannot be dislodged. These infectious 
impurities are gathered from the hair and retained, 
for a time in the bristle tufts, only to be returned 
again to the hair and scalp to work further muischict 
every tin the brush is used It utterly im 
possible to destroy these injurious bacteria without 
destroying the brush itself Infection surely never 
found a more fitting hiding-place than in the old 
style hair brush 

What a contrast to this old style brush the 
fatcho Hair-Health Brush, universal adoptiot 
of which would make loss of hair a thing of an evil 
past Imagine for a moment a hair brush in which 
the bristles are separately set in a yi Iding pneumatn 
iir pad Stretch the imagination a little further 
and see with your mind's eye h bristles so deftly 
set and so singularly posi 1 must penetrat 
through the thickest hatr, weep the scalp 


It is presented free to introduce 
Will you accept one? 


and hair clean from all scurf and dandruff, dirt 
and dust. 

here you have the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, 
You simply draw the thumb across the vibrating 
bristled air cushion and all impurities immediately 
jump off, leaving the brush as clean as a brand-new 
brush, every time you use it. 

The Tatcho Hair-Health Brush will be presented 
absolutely free of charge to users of Tatcho, the 
genuine, good, true hair-grower, the Company's 

object making this 
unique offer being two-fold 


FREE — firstly, to demonstrate 


To Users of what Tatcho can and will 


TATCHO do in promoting a luxuriant 


head of hair, after the scalp 
r.Geo. R. Sims 


Genuine, Good, has been brushed free of all 


Truc microbic debris, so that 
Hair-Grower. Tatcho can, unhampered, 
reach the source of the 


trouble ; and secondly, that 
the Company’s gift of a valu- 
able brush in constant use 
will act as a lasting adver- 
tisement for the hair-grower 

If you desire to avail 
yourself of this unique offer, 
send your application, en- 
closing the form below, to 
the Chief Chemist, Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5, Great Queen 
Street, London, accom- 
panied by a remittance of 
2/9 (plus 4d. for postage), 
for your supply of the hair- 
grower, Tatcho, as contained 
in the 2/9size. By returning 
mail you will receive the two 
greatest aids to hair-health 
known to Science—Mr. Geo 
R. Sims’ wonderful Tatcho, 
the Genuine, Good, Tru 
Hair-Grower, and its ally the 


only ay. Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 
If you preter to test the 
unique merits of Tatcho before purchasing a 2/9 


bottle, ask your chemist to supply you with al 
bottle only. This will provide you with convincing 
testimony of the value of Tatcho Preserve the 
carton entire in which the 1/- bottle is contained 


and when vou have four of these cartons mail them 
to the Tatcho Laboratories, By return you will re- 
ceive one of these Hair-Health Brushes, post free. 


FREE BRUSH FORM. 


One brush only supplied to each user 

IHIS COUPON entitles the holder wh esires to benefit 

Mr Ge | latcho (the true Hair 
( to I t Hair-Health Brush FREE OF ALL 
CHARGI f the spe incement set forth in 
the July issue luk Ovutver 


aor 


> 

SIMS. 
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= RAWFORD'S “Standard” Biscuits 
ae have been specially introduced 
weg to meet the demand which has arisen 
~~ for biscuits containing all the nutri- 
tained tive properties, including the germ 
i and semolina, of the whole wheat. 
ae These biscuits are made without the 
atcho, addition of any white flour whatever 
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If I were really very ill, 
And asked to take the nicest pill, 

1 fear I'd have to sadly frown, 
And say * I could not get it down,"’ 


“T'll tell you, old chap, the finest 
thing for keeping fit. Take 
CARNA SALTS TABLETS 


in your Tea—we all take 
‘em at home—-self, wife, 


kiddies, and all.” 


CARNA SALTS TABLETS 
can be dissolved in a cup of tea, coffee, 
cocoa, or hot water, and being taste 
leas, will not spoil the favour. They 
purify the system, but do not strain 
the organs. They are especially good 
in cases of indigestion, constipation 
liver and kidney troubles, and giddiness 


In Boxes, 1/- 
Or post free of — 

CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Lid., 

110, Strand, London, W.C. 


Miss Business Girl, do you ever think 
what use these WOOD-MILNE 
Rubber Heels would be to you ? 


Saving vour nerves, because so soft and ‘ carpety’; 


saving your temper, because preventing that jaded 
feeling caused by your little wooden heels tip- 
tapping on hard, stone pavements ; saving your 
The Black-rubber ‘Wood- Money, because saving your 
boots—a pair of ‘ Wood- 
Brown of Grey Rubber.) Milnes’ outlast three 
ordinary leather soles. 


' by the stamped name. 
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Let This Man Read Your Life 


WHAT OTHERS SAY WHO 
HAVE CONSULTED HIM. 


Mr. Fred Walton 
writes: “The Life 
Reading just re- 
ceived. I did not ex- 
pect such a splendid 
outline of my life. 
The scientific value 
of your Readings 
cannot be fully ap- 
preciated until one 
To consult you 
means success and happiness.”’ 


has his own Reading. 


Miss Loretta Harvey 
writes: “I am 
pleased to express 


my entire satisfac- 
tion with the Life 
Reading. You 


have saved me 
many mistakes, 
and I am sorry I 
did not know of 
To me your power is 
very 
which 


you long ago. 
unexplainable, but 
The matter 
you gave me special advice has been 


nevertheless 
beneficial. upon 


worked out as you advised.” 


Mr. Lafayette 
Redditt 
“The Life Reading 
received. With the 
greatest amazement 
I read as step by 
step you outlined 
my life since in- 
fancy. | have been 
inter- 


writes: 


somewhat 
ested along these lines for years, but 
had no idea that such priceless advice 
could be given. I must admit that you 
are indeed a very remarkable man, and 
I am glad you use your great gilt to 
clients.” 


benetit: your 


Free Readings to All 
Who Write at Once. 


Do You Want Advice on 
Business, Marriage, Friends, 
Enemies, Changes, Occupa- 
tion, Journeys, Opportunities, 
and all important affairs ? 


Arrangements have been to 


send readings to all applicants, for a 


short time, FREE of charge. If you 
wish a descriptive reading of about 


s00 words, simply send the year, month, 
and date of your birth, also state 
whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss. Be sure 
to write your name and address very 
plainly. Send your letter to CLAY 
BURTON VANCE, Dept. 31, No. 14 
Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, FRANCE, 
Tf vou wish you may enclose bd. (stamps 
of your own country) to pay postage, 
clerical work, &e. note that 
postage is required on letters 


Please 


posted to France. 
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THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN iS 


Help the Children! 
to other Fountain Pens in this p 
respect, that whilst it will do the 
work that claimed for high- 
priced pens, and do it well, it a et 
costs only §/= Your aid is once more asked by the 


DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 


Of all Stationers or post free from 
makers: 


JEWEL PEN CO., (Dept.1oz2), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Ragged School Union 


AND 


Shaftesbury Society 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, 


crippled, and badly clothed children of 


London necessary comfort and uplift in 


2 DR. HARLAN’S 
BEAUTY-CUP 
MASSAGE 


LINSURES YOUR 


life. This noble work deserves everyone's 


support, and contributions are now urgently 


wun 
Or d fear needed, and should be sent to 
sor ids." 
The sir ty of this scientific F: 


seif apt ied m lassage, 
h wh 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


Director, 


> tion produces remark- 
many cases bar ished un 60 seconds. 

puritie # the biood by at pheric pressure, rounds 

ks, arms, and ne ult the waste places 

w jerful rapidity. Acts directly on the circulation, an 2? J h St T Id Rd 
resh pure od to the tissues, making the flesh firm and tair, 3 9 0 n eg heoba *% 
soft "end satiny. Also an hyiemec eye-bath makin 
ht. Cup sent by mail in pain wrapper—with FREE 
eauty and Health Secrets,” of Priceless Value—to any LONDON W C 
miais, OF jer oF your rwrit x. 


c 
Neu-Vita Inst. 3). 117, Bidg., 


Southwark St.. Lond Avtnts waned.) 


Put the CLEMAK side by & 
side with the safety razor t 
offered ataguinea. You will 
then see it is the equal of 
the other razor—and costs you r 
16)- less. Then why pay a guinea P 


eS how carefully th CLE WAK is made the perfection of every detail—its 
beau eek finish. Look at the blade—feel its keen cutting edge—no other blade could 

shave your beard more casily than that. 

The CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE 


ood leather strop. 
for every shave. 


The CLEMAK RAZOR, costing 5 /-, is silver 
plated ; it includes 7 blades and stropping handle | costs you but 3 6, including a 
in handsome case | Its use ensures a keen blade 
The Clemak Razor and Stropping Machine costs together but 8/6. Then why pay a guinea? 


Or post free from the 


OF ALL STORES, CUTLERS, &c. cremax razon Street, London. 
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A COMPLETE =~ 
SODAWATER 


on a tea-tray ! 
For making any 
quantity of pure, 
fresh 
Aerated 
Mineral Waters 


and delicious 


Sparkling 
Fruit Drinks. 


“Prana” 


Sp arklet 


and Bulbs. 


Sold by Chemists, Stores, &c., throughout the World. 
Illustrated Booklet post free on application, 


Special Coronation Offer! 
A Trial Outfit (1 Large Syphon, | box bulbs, and 


accessories) sent carriage paid to any pert 3 the British 
empire or India on receipt of 10 


AERATORS Ltd. (Dept. C.A.D, London, N. 4 


Cure for 


rian “Ah! yes, 


intipon, 
hats the stuff I must try Luverybody speaks 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
48. 6d., by chemists, stores, etc. 


Electrolysis 
at Home. 


Removal of superfluous hair at home 
by Mme. Tensfeldt’s perfected process, 
exactly as used by her for many years. 
Recurrence physiologically impossible ; 
every hair root completely destroyed. 


Mme. Tensfeldt gives lessons by post 
enabling every lady to remove super- 
fluous hair herself or have it done by a 
maid, Perfectly easy; practically 
painless; no shock or electrical sensation. 


Complete Apparatus lent on Hire 


and forwarded in perfectly plain pack- 
age. Absolute privacy, and the oppor- 
tunity afforded to remove every hair 
completely, permanently, and without 
haste, make this home electrolysis treat- 
ment the one perfect method. 


Particulars free in plain envelope. Use 
coupon or write. 


COUPON. 

Mme. P. S. F. Tensteldt, 71, Princes St., Edinburgh. 

Please send me free of charge in plain envelope 
particulars and tems for hire of your perfected 
apparatus for permanent removal of superfluous 
hair by self-treatment, 
( x Please strike « jut one of these. Write ver y plainly. 
cece 


A Traveller's and Toilet Luxury. 
A Sick Room Necessity. 
SILKY-FIBRE.” 


50 for 1/- 


250, 4/3 3 at Chemists, or 


“SILKY-FIBRE” Depot, 
3, UNITY STREET, BRISTOL. 
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Just slip 
the Strop 
through 
the Razor 
and move 
to and fro. 


| Nothing but a perfectly-stropped 


edge can give you a shave 4 
| of velvet smoothness and save 
| constant expense for new blades, 

You can strop the AutoStrop with your eyes 
| shut—nothing to adjust—nothing to take apart, 
| The first outlay gives years of shaving 
i pleasure. That makes it the cheapest razor, too. 


Aun /Strop Standard Set, No, 1, cone AutoStrop Tourist Set, No, 6, cone 


aining — oStro Satety av 
g—AutoStrop Satety Razor, taini 8 AutoStrop ifety Razor, 
, one dozen blades, horse-hide strop, 
heavily silver-plated, one dozen . 
lly tested blades silver-plated tube containing shave 


ing brush, silver-plated tube con- 


all high-class dealers, Illustrated description free 
Auto Sirop Safety Razor Go. Lid 
61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


hide strop, (¢ 


taining shaving soap, 
in black leather ca K g F 


picte in leather case 


Al 


goo” 


‘\ It takes 12 seconds to 

strop, and it's as easy to 

Inserting the Clean. Just hold under the 

== 


You 


n 


The tape measure tests the return of 
the ¢ to normal proportions. 


of the 


nection with my treatment 
human 


functional disorders of the 
race, 
What I desire to say on this 


occasion is personal to yourself if 


you are in any way lacking Perfect 
Fitness or Health, or if you are 
suffering from any complaint which 
causes you discomfort or anxiety. 
My method has been abundantly 
proved to be the surest and best 
way to reduce flesh, 
defects of the digestive 
tone up the nervous sys- 
constitutional deli- 
cacy—in a exactly 
what three out of four women to- 
day most urgently require —turn 
existence into living 
in place of ill-health and slackness 
that buoyant fitness and 
essential to the 
pleasure and the success of work. 


superfluous 
correct 
organs, 
tem, overcome 
word, to do 


—and create 


freshness 
enjoyment of 


reiterate 
widely known in con- 


THE QUIVER 


Want Better Health— 
I Will Show You How To Secure It. 


Wherever you live, in the Country, 
the Colonies, or Abroad, if you 
forward me the form below I will 


send you 


My Advice Free by Letter. 


If you can call I will give you a 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


I am sure it is not 
ecessary for me to 
what is so 


Institute, 32, St 


I invite all who suffer physica) defects to consult me, 


and am pleased to make the 
and give advice without any charge or ob tion upon 
the enquirer. Iam able to help Men ae omen with 
Round Shoulders. Flat Chest, hey Shoulder Blades, 
Narrow Chest, Spinal Curvature, ae, Lameness, Wry 
Neck, Steoplng, Flat Foot, Contracted Chest, etc., etc 


PLEASE USE THIS FORM IN WRITING 
TO MR. SANDOW. 


Write to me at my 
. James’ 
Street, London, S.W., 
and I will with pleasure 


Typical well prepertioned figures, which 
y be secured by ladies who are at 
present either ~ ~~ or too 


Please send me particulars of your Natural 
Method of Health Culture. 


NAME.. 
Please state whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev. or other Title.) 

Age OCCUPATION 


NATURE OF DEFECT or Condition 


which requires improvement 


Can you call? Please state Yes or No.. 

If you cannot call, please give further detailed 
particulars in a letter, so that the opinion upon 
your case may be sent to you by post. 


To Eugen Sandow, 32, St. James's Street, 
London, 5.W. 


“ The Quiver,” July, 190. 


Address: Eugen Sandow, SANDOW INSTITUTE, 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 
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No the daily reduction of superfluous 
fi A most gratifying part of the 
course. 
reply by post, and send you myadvice. 

I wish you to thoroughly under- 
stand that there is no fee to pay 
for consulting me; neither are you 
under the least obligation to follow 
my advice, but should you desire 
to do so you will find the cost of 
treatment as moderate as its results 
will prove efficacious. 

If you live near and can call upon 
me I shall be pleased to give you a 
free consultation. Call at any 
time most convenient to 
yourself between the hours 
of 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 p.m., 
and 3.30 p.m. to 6 p.m 
devote these hours daily to 
personal confidential consul- 
tations. 

In any case I shall be pleased to 
send you without charge my advice 
by post, if you write me a letter of 
particulars and forward the form 


below. EUGEN SANDOW, 


Body control becomes 
an unconscious habit 


my advice. The right 
d way to stand. 


Body control is an 
important factor in 
appearance and 
ith. The 
way to stand 
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SERVICEABLE COOKING UTENSILS FOR INDOOR OR 
OUTDOOR USE. 


“THE GAMAGE” THE NEW 
IDEAL STEAM =COMPACT 


COOKER. “PRIMUS 
Over 100,000 already s rOVE, 
Reg Suitable for camp- 


le of best quality block 


river use. Stove 
1as a Copper bo’ tom. complete in tin box, 
wer all 2 ches, 
- with repair outfit, 
ter ssel 


' ch pirit and paraffi 
and draus 
Re screen, ete 
powes 1 nd burner detach- 
can able for packing 
Size of box, 74 by 
44 6 by 4. 
emely simple, econo- 
efficient. Thor- / 
hly well made and fin- Large eof b 
throughout, not to be complete 17/- 3} by 74 by 4). 
ifu with the many Stov ly 12 
xidy, useless imitations “cc 
“PRIMUS” WICKLESS STOVE. 
Will last for years with Used the world ove moke, no smell, 4 ickening of 
linary care utensi hurri P wi k a steak in five minutes at 
With full directions. Our goth Ons gail f water in less 
Usual Price 6/-. Prices ium 1! es 10/3. 
(ih tree 


Carriage 6d, 
7 "AWGAMAGE 


HAVE YOU ECZEMA? 


ECZOLINE ; TREATMENT— WHAT IS IT? 
Ist. A Wonderful Healing Ointment. 2nd. Blood Cooling and Purilying Tablets. 3rd. Specially Prepared Soap. 
THE SAME !IS A POSITIVE CURE FOR ECZEMA, 
Sores, Bad Legs, Rashes, Irritation, Chilblains, and Kindred Complaints. 


Skin a Soft and Clear Complexion 


THE FIRST thing done is to STOP the Irritation, then HEAL, and finally give the 


TESTIMONIAL, “January 20, 1910. 
“It is the only ointment that gives relief. My face is clear. 1 have never been so clear for years. Only those who know its 


worth can value it most - 
We will send you a trial treatment, post paid, for 3s. 


Prices separate :—Ointment, Is. 1» 9d,, 46. 6d. Tablets same price. Soap, Veterinary, macle for Animals, Dogs, Cats, Horses, etc., 
ment same price; Soap, Ag. per prepared Shaving Soap for tender skins, Od, per stick ‘ today Prog rieto: 


Ww. Ww. HUNTER, Regent Street, Swindon, Wilts, England, or inquire of your Chemi st. 
ECZOLINE TREATMENT post paid for 3s. 


WORD THE WIDE-AWAKE! 


All Gocds Sent Direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- — 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 
it very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My ~ 


| 62, MOOR 


lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. — i FEELERER 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE 
trated Price Lists (POST REE) 


Established 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, 22 years. Special Anestion 


to Export 


Kiv 
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GHOIGEST LEMONS 


The world's choicest lemons are used 
for the production of Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade—Lemons that are luscious 
and ripe. Hence the rich aroma and ' 
delicate freshness which is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Eiffel Tower Lemonade. 
As a healthful drink and natural thirst 
quencher for either old or young Eiffel 
Tower Lemonade is unquestionably the finest 
beverage it is possible to produce. A 44d. bottle 
makes 2 gallons of delicious home-made Lemonade. 


Eiffel Tower Lenonave 


THE ‘QUEEN’ RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


RIND IS PREFERRED. MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A eos wy ag ny PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
FREE tery STAMP. WITH PAD AND paeee, ls SIZE A LINEN STREICHER AND PEN. 
00 YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATI” 


AY 


Ww 


Price Sold by all Stationers Chemists and Stores. 


In the use of the KEMO Strop you will find the 

secret of shaving in comfort. You'll be able to 

ing prepar ition Kemetine—is ready for instant shave every day, smooth and close, without the 

use, an iw last as long as a man needs a razor. slightest smarting of the skin. 

KEMO Strops are made in two qualities in both Graduating Cushi 

and Hanging Strap styles. Price 2/9 and 4 6. 

KEMO Strop for Safety Razor Blades, 2/- post free. 

Sharpener (or sei{-treatment of Strops is easily applied, and will convert a useless 

) a perfect edge-producer, Price 6a. from all Cutlers, Stores, &c., or post free 

on receipt of seven stamps 


This strop—the new KEMO Honing Strop—made 
possible by the discovery of the wonderful sharpen- 


R SHARPEN ER = 
KEMOLINE, RAZOR LONDON © 


KV 


| 
CAN, eX. 
A yt 
NG 
| 
a 
See page xxix 
] 
ion ‘ 
# Razor Sharpener | 
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THE SURE 


FOR PAINS AFTER EATING 
CONSTIPATION 
BILIOUSNESS HEADACHES 


The best of food cannot nourish you unless you digest it properly, 
The relish for food and the power to dig rest it depend on the 
healthy action of your stomach, liver and bowels. When these 
organs are disordered, your food does not properly digest, but ferments and gives off 
poisons that enter your blood and bring on pains after eating, headaches, constipation, 


IS THE HERBAL TONIC 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is the best remedy for these troubles. The herbal extracts it con- 
tains quickly restore the stomach, liver and bowels to nuitural working order. Then you 
can relish and digest your food, your system is freed from the poisonous products of 
Indigestion. and good health follows naturally. Mr. W. Palmer, 26, Alfred Terrace, Wharf 
Street, Leicester, says: ** My five years’ indigestion was ended by Mother Seigel’s Syrup.” 


MOTHER 
SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/1} size. 


mA 
TRY 


MAT 


—The Good Old Bread. 


THE FAMILY BREAD. 


IT CONTAINS 
all the essentials 
of 
A PERFECT 
BREAD 
scientifically 
prepared. 


The 
GOOD OLD BREAD 
of our Forelathers. 


PARTICULARS of 
The GERMATA MEAL 00., 
BEDDINGTON (Surrey). 


\7Z 
9 
MACKINTOSHS 
| 
| 
3 lade in the Mackintosn Way 
xvi 
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WESTERN CANADA. 


Western Canada is of vast extent. The diocese of 
Rupertsland ts larger than England and Wales; 
Qu Appe lle is larger than Great Britain. The diocese 
of Calgary is near! l as Italy ; and Saskatchewan 
is only slightly sm France ; Athabasca is larger 
than Germany ; nous as large as Spain. Thus, 
these Western are as large as all Western 
Europe; in additn which the huge dioceses of 
British Columb those of Northern Cntario are | 
to be reckoned. | 


The flood of immigrants spreading over all this land 
presents — Chur h with an overwhelming problem, 


The 
Colonial and Continental 
Church Society 


has sought to meet the emergency by its 


NORTH-WEST CANADA FUND 


begun in 1906. By its means there are now working in 
these provinces 78 Clergy and over 100 Laymen. 
More than £49,000 has been expended in the West. It 


URGENTLY NEEDS SUPPORT. 


£150 a year will support a clergyman; £75 a 

year, a catechiset; £50 a year for four years 

will train a divinity etudent for the ministry; 
£20 will pay passage money to the West. 


SECRETARY: THE REV. J. D. MULLINS, M.A., 
9, SERJEANT’S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


The important 
feature of Benger's 
Food is that it can be pre- 
pared to suit any degree of 
digestive power. It contains 
in itself the natural digestive 
principles which become active 
during its preparation. As the 
weak stomacis of babe or invalid 
begins to strengthen by the 
assimilation of the Food a 
gradual increase of diges- 

tive work can be left to it, 

thus giving the advan- 

tage of a regulated 

digestive exercise. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to provincial 
buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. 
Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


POLISH 


(BLACK OR BROWN) 


For BOOTS & SHOES. 
Tins, 34. 64, and is. 
To be obtained at all Bootmakers, de. 
Manufacturer, G. M. NELSON, Clarke Rd., Northampton 


OOD it’s MASON’S 


A 
USER 


sc Norrouk. 
GenTLemen,—For years 1 took a glass of Malt Liquor 
before dinner to create an appetite, as I was a poor feeder. 
Some months ago I heard of your xtract for making Beer. 
I gave it a trial and have ever since used it as a substitute for 
the other, and the result is most satisfactory. After being 
bottled a few days it is as bright and sparkles like bottled 
Ale. Since taking . I have been free from the cruel pains of 
Indigestion, from whic h I had suffered a long time. Now 
instead of going to the ** public-house” in the evening for m 
i smoke my pipe at home, drink my Herb 
Beverage and enjoy it, go to bed and sleep soundly, I have 
recommended it to many others, who have tried it with like 
results. Your agent here thought I ought to give you a 

testimonial. I am, Sirs, yours truly, J.W. 

A bottle makes 8 gallons. Sold everywhere. 

Sample Bottle post free 8 stamps. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 


usual glass, 


RINGS OF 


SELECTIONS OF GOODS SENT 


Diamond Half H yps, 
£10 to £500. Illustrated Book of Ri from 


from £2, Jewels, Xc., post 


MADE BY Diamonds, from £9. 
J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 
Show great original lity oy design combine with taste; they 
the possthility of securing the mosi lusive and beau- 
“iful werk at Strictly Mod. ate Prices for ‘Cash, or on “ The 
Times” System of MONTHLY PAYMENTS of £1. Diamonds and Rubies or 


OUR RISK AND 
£1 (with size card) Watches 
free. Mention Quiver. 


J. W. BENSON, Lta., 62 & 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BEAUTY 


Sapphires, £21. 


INTENDING BUYERS AT 
XPI 


NSE. 


Diamond and Rubies or 
Sapphires, £2 15s. 


Q.—/uly, 1911.} xvii 
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A SELECTION 
OF CASSELL’S 


NATURE BOOKS 


Works by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P-S. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken divect from Nature by the Author and his brother, Cherry Kearton, 


KEARTONS' NATURE PICTURES | BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: 


In 72 Rembrandt Photogravures, 24 Coloured Plates, flow, Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. = 
and hundreds of Photographic Reproductions, with De Containing over 15 Coloured Plates ot Eggs, 6 Photo- E 
scriptive Text by Ricnarp Kearron, F.Z.5., F.RAUS gravure Plates, 1 over 400 Pictures of our Native 
Complete in Two Handsome Volumes. Cloth gilt, gilt Birds; their Nests, Eggs, Young, New and Cheap § 
top, 15s. each net. Edition, Clot! top, 145. net : 
OUR BIRD FRIENDS a WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA 

and Cal ith about 100 iMustrations Naturalist and an Ani wrapher. With Frontis- 


( th 
and Cheap Edition. (¢ piece lustrations. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. | 


STRANGE ADVEN’ TURES IN DICKY- Chap Edition : 
BIRD LAND NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS : 


Stories told by Mother Birds to Amus . ks, With Rembrandt hotogravure Frontispiece and nearly 
Overheard by the Auth Lavishly Illustrated. 00 wtiful stions of Song Birds; their Nests, 
3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges l You ete Cloth gilt, 6s = 


THE OF LIVING WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF 
ith t | fogravure bd SE LBORNE 


160 Illustrations. Clot t. 3s. 6d.; alsos =| 
With Notes by R. Krartos, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. Cone 


WILD NA TURE'S w AYS taining upward f 120 Illustrations of Birds 
With Rembrandt Fr iece and about 200 Heasts, Fish Re ptiles, Insects, and Flowers. [5 
t) Illustrations from Phot ‘ograpl Cloth gilt, 6s Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d ' 


BOOKS ON TREES AND FLOWERS BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY 


By Prof. F. E. Hurme, F.L.S., F.S.A. With 80 beautif by Frank Watkt Charming th cover, 38. 6d, net. 


woe FLOWERS AS THEY GROW FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS ; 
ed in Colour direct from Nature by H By W. Swaystanp. Complete in 4 vo's., each 4 
wit Descriptive Te containing 40 | page Coloured Plat 
G. CLARKE Nt ITALL, B.S With 25 nes and 25 by A. Tuorsers, and De crip’ iv Text. 6d. 
Di ms of segments of t we ( $s. wet. per vol H 
LIFE HISTORIES OF FAMILI AR PLANTS THE HATURE-LOVERS HANDBOOK, 
it Jehiehts a the Count 5 
em Frontispiece and numet I rations reproduced . 25, 6d, net 

from Photog phs and Photo-microgray : taken by the BIRDS OF LOCH AND MOUNTAIN 
by Seton P. Gorvwor, F.Z.5 M Bot With upw urds | 
ot 90 Reproducti from beautiful Photegraphs taken —F 
|| HOW TO FIND AND NAME WILD from Nature. Cloth 7s. Od F 
THE BIRD FOLK AT HOME 
By Tuomas Fox, F.L.S. Being a new method of observi vy May Byron A book for the Child Nature-Lover. || 
| and ards of of With 6 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Illus 
| By Prof, F. E. Huime, Complete i ind hundreds of other Hilustrations inthe Text. Cloth 
40 Ful page ¢ ed Plates in each and pilt od 
|| WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASONS 


Coloured Plates from Dra x t the Author ( 


| gilt, $s. met DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 
| 


With numerous 


|| HOW TO KNOW THE TREES By F. Duncan, 
for crabe and seaweed | 


By Henry Irvin \\ ( ind { te eve 
trations im the \ ( od t < the sea re ( 
— 
| Send P.C, for charming Iliustrated Catalogue of Casse Nature B , post free from 
1] CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, B.¢ | 
| 
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is all that a fountpen should be! 


In a “*“ SWAN” you get to perfection the two 
essentials necessary to the perfect fountpen—a gold 
nib recognised as the foremost for durability and 
smoothness, and a feed made in accordance with 
nature’s laws. Moreover, the holder is beautifully 
balanced, well finished, and holds a good supply of 
ink. It contains no complicated or intricate mechan- 
ism, and gives no trouble through years of work. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 


Prices 10/6 upwards. 
ie | See the new “ SWAN-SAFETY,” prices 12/6 to 25° 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79-80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


ts, B Branches: 38, Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a, Regent St., W.; 
E 3, Exchange St.. MANCHESTER: andat 


Sectional drawing of 
the New ‘*‘SWAN- 
SAFETY" PEN, 
showing air-tight 
chamber and screw- 


N.B.—Use “SWAN” INK, 6d. & 1/-, with filler. 


E PARIS, BRUSSELS, NEW YORK, on cap. This pen 
: CHICAGO, TORONTO & SYDNEY. may be carried in 
AS any position without ‘ 
IP) fear of leaking. 


Pure Milk for Babies 


In the Feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the 
utmost importance. A young infant is quickly upset by sour or 
infected milk. The ‘Allenburys’ Milk Foods are made from 
perfectly fresh full-cream milk, so modified as to remove the difference 
between cow’s milk and human milk. The method of manufacture 
absolutely precludes all risk of contamination with noxious germs. 
A thoroughly effective substitute for the natural food of the child is 
cbtained, and vigorous growth and health are promoted. No diarrhea 
or digestive troubles need be feared when the ‘Allenburys' Milk 
Foods are given. The Milk Foods are made in a minute by the 
addition of hot water only. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From Birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


Pampbiet “INFANT FEEDING and MANAGEMENT,” SENT FREE. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. 
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cleanses the hair without wetting, without 


trouble and without danger. Just apply a 
little with powder puff or spray, and brush i I N E 
out in the morning—that is all. This 


removes the dust, dirt and grease, and 


Icilma Co. Ltd. (Dept. 72), 14a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


665 


Icilma 


HAIR POWDER 


NEW DRY SHAMPOO 


STANDS 
FOR 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE. 


leaves the hair clean, soft and glossy. | 
ad. per pkt. Large box, 1/6. Ali chemists. The Nursery Favourite. A Grand Plaything for a 
Send id. starp Jor full-sice trial packet, Wet Day. Child's Delight Box, Post Free, 1/3. 


| WM. HAXBUTT, A.R.C.A., 27, Bathampton, Bath, 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Bhe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" Corner, and will try to Gelp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membersbip. 


Name.. oe 


Age Date of Birthday 


Before deciding 


WHERE TO GO FOR YOUR 


HOLIDAYS 


APPLY FOR A COPY OF THE 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


HOLIDAY and 
EXCURSION PROGRAMME. 


A Selection of 19 COAST RESORTS. 


Cat obtained at all the Company's London and Suburban Stations, City and West End 
Boe » Offices, or will be sent gratis upon application to the Superintendent of the Line, 
Liverpool Street Station, L¢ ndon, E ¢ 
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TRY THIS iF you HAVE CATARRH, HAY FEVER, 
ADENOIDS, oR NOSE-BREATHING TROUBLE. 


First Edition of Doctor-and-Patient Discoverers’ 
Book quickly exhausted. New Edition now ready 
for distribution to readers, who say it explains 
the most common-sense, practical cure for class 
of complaint hitherto incurable. 

Here isa most remarkable test that every reader 
suffering from Catarrh, Adencids, or other Naso- 
Respiratory difficulties is invited to try. 

It isa supremely valuable lesson in Respiratory 
Education. It is valuable because it demonstrates 
—in less than a minute of time—how the principle 
of the new and proved-successful Rhycol method 
cures Catarrh, Adenoids, Polypi, and other 
Breathing Difficulties. 

The result will be nothing less than a most 
surprising revelation of how the nasal air passages, 
even when badly obstructed, 
can be reopened, and thus 
enabled to fulfil their natural 
function. 

This reopening, of course, 
is only temporary, but in the 
new cure for Catarrh and 
Nose-breathing difficulties 
this reopened effect is main- 
tained in beneficial operation 
for no less than 8 hours out of 
every 24, and during those 
8 hours, too, the cure works 
automatically, without con- 
scious effort, and without 
any let or hindrance, cither 
to the cure or to the 
individual. 
old spraying methods were 
based on the right principle 
of treatment in the complaints now being dealt 
with, how illogical to « xpect that the one or two 
minutes of this now superseded form of treatment 
could re-establish the nose-breathing functions 
upon their normal healthy basis of working. 

The new Rhycol cure, however, is a soundly logi- 
cal cure, because, by being employed during no less 
than one-third of each day, it re-establishes proper 
breathing as an unconscious habit of the body. 

How important is this matter of Respiratory 
Re-Education as the new principle of cure for 
Catarrh, Adenoids, Polypi, and other  nose- 
breathing difficulties may be seen from this further 
lesson taken from another sphere of Nature. 

We all know how when a garden, or piece of 
ground, is shut off from the sun and air, how 
dank, damp, and unhealthy becomes the soil. No 
amount of fertilising, or “ medication,” of that soil 
can restore to it those qualities which it always 
loses in the absence of the invigorating air. 

_ ENLARGES AIR CAPACITY. 

It is the same with the system of the human 

sufferer from lack of air and oxygen. The latter, 
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Patient's free pamphlet what this means 


when absorbed into the system in sufficient quan- 
tities, literally ‘‘ consumes” catarrhal secretions. 

The new Rhycol Catarrh, etc., Cure quickly 
relieves, and in Nature’s good time cures, because 
it increases the individual's air supply. First, 
it reopens and expands the partly closed air- 
passages and cavities. Thus it prepares the 
way for the intake of the larger supply of air 
absolutely necessary to catarrh freedom. Thus 
your breathing function is perfected; thus, too, 
does the 10 to 50 per cent. enlarged air capacity 
of your body ensure the elimination of the catarrhal 
secretions. Thus, too, by the reopening of the 
air passages, are un-Natural growths made to 
disappear. 

Everyone desirous of curing, or preventing, the 
development of Catarrh, 
etc., should send for a copy 
of the (Second Edition) 
recently published treatise 
entitled “ Respiratory Re- 
Education: The Physio- 
logical Cure for Catarrh, 
Adenoids, Polypi, and other 
Nose- Breathing Difficulties,” 
which goes into all these 
matters most fully. 

The first review of the 
new cure in these columns 
stimulated so keen a demand 
for further information as to 
quickly exhaust the First 


To make the test, litt the outer wails of the Edition. A copy of the 
nostrils in the way illustrated, Then inhale Second (and_ enlarged ) 
Even supposing that the and exhale in turn. Note how much easier and 


Edition may be obtained 
by anyone who sends a 
stamp for its postage to:— 
The Publishers, ‘“‘ Respiratory Re-Education,” 
g1, Rhycol Building, 130, Fleet Street, E.C. 

The book explanatory of the new cure 
contains some most remarkable illustrations, 
which help to make clear the common-sense 
principles upon which the new cure is 
founded. 

The aim of the compilers of the book has 
been to thoroughly inform sufferers as to the 
cause and cure of their complaint. As will 
be seen in the book, the method of the new 
cure is as delightlully simple as it is effective 
in its results. 

it should not be overlooked that a 1d, 
stamp should be sent for postage of the 
book to the Publishers, “‘ Respiratory Re-Educa- 
tion,” 9i, Rhycol Building, 130, Fleet Street, 
E.C, 


Read in the Doctor and 


If possible to ao so, call at the Publishers 
Office, and examine the life-size anatomical 
models which show the centres where Catarrh, 
Adenoids, Polypi, and Nose-Breathing troubles 
exist, 


ra 
3. 
Bath. 
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A CHILDREN'S 
TRIUMPH. 


ey years the girl and boy readers 
of “Little Folks” have been 
working hard to provide a seaside 
Convalescent Home for the poor 


patients of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, Hackney Road, London, E. 


AT LAST 
it is ready, a well-equipped building 
in a beautiful situation at Cooden 
Bay, near Bexhill, and it is to be 
opened on the 13th of July by 


PRINCESS LOUISE. 
The children 


working to provide a reserve fund 
of £1,000. They have already 
gathered £600, and in order to 
and 
sufficient for the first year’s working 
expenses, which will be £1,000, 
they have arranged to hold 


A GRAND FAIR 


on the day of the opening and the 
They are 
making and collecting goods to stock 
the stalls, but the Committee 


APPEAL TO ALL CHILDREN 
to help. 


same are now 


complete the sum, to raise 


following days. 


two 


Those who are willing to 
do so should write at once to Miss 
Bella Sidney Woolf, c/o The Editor 
of “ Little Folks,” La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


UITE GOOD THING tome 
HONEYCOMB MOULD 


Every Cook anc ~ | Housekeeper 
will be pleased to s Honey. 
gomb Mould. "A ‘relly Top and 

ase. Self-separated in one 
“ t Rich as a eam and 
ewe a sixth the cost, 


4 3id. Packet makes 14 Pints 


Here's Another Good Thing—** SUNSHINE” 
¢ The First ana Most Economic 


CUSTARD POWDER 


| Tin makes 24 Pints 
SUNSHINE CUSTARD CO., 70-72, NARROW ST. & 


KITCHEN PESTS 


Guarant 


1 the Sheffie Union Work} 
r ad failed These 


with 
J. P. HEWITT, 68, Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


Black Deeties soien- 
tifically extermin- 
® ated by the UNION 
ed by E He »warth, Esq., F.Z.S 
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Sanitary Towe 


Sample, with name of nearest 


THE “ZYAPER” 


1 stretches when the wearer 
i diaper To ladies who golf, ride, etc 
constant use, 
mists, drapers, and stores, in 3 Sizes, 
16, and 2/- on. 


dy Ma 


CUXSON, CERRARD&CO. Ld, Cor St., Birmingham, 


stoops, like the 
, they are 


at, pe »st free, on application 


RUPTURE 


SALMON & ODY, 


INVENTORS AND PATENTEES 


OF THE FAMOUS 


SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSSES, 


Requiring no galling straps or bandages to 
hold them in position. 


Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
FEMALE ATTENDANT FOR LADIES. 
Write for List G. 

BELTS FOR ALL PURPOSES GENERAL 
Support, Warmth, Umbilical Hernia, Movable Kidney. 
ELASTIC HOSE A SPECIALITY. 
SALMON & ODY, 164, Strand, w.c. 
AND AT BOMBAY, INDIA 
Est. over 100 Yrs. Tel. No. 14947 Central. 
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In the days of the Pitts, when men 
gathered at the Cocoa Houses for At 
refreshment and conversation, it 


was FRY’S Cocoa they drank. 


And to-day Fry’s, with a reputation of nearly 200 
years of popularity behind it, is as health-giving, as 
refreshing, as sustaining as ever. Fry's is the Cocoa 
with the real Cocoa flavour—dainty and pleasing as 
a beverage, substantial and satisfying as a food-drink. 


Eminent members of the medical profession recom- 
mend both Fry’s Pure Cocoa and Fry's Chocolate. 
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fut 


The World’s Daily Delicacy 
From 1837 to 1911 


Bird sCustard 


Crowns every meal with enjoyment. 
Children revel in it ; you do right to indulge their liking for 
this creamy wholesome dainty, with its rich store of nutriment. 


(= Insist on BIRD’S Custard, and take no risk. 


No substitute can be so pure or so wholesome, 
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Church of England If You Value Your Complexion 
Waifs and Strays Society BEETHAM'S la 


EARNESTLY PLEADS FOR FUNDS. a-TO 


This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 


Nearly 16,000 Destitute Children have been 


rescued ; over 4,200 now under the care of § | | effects of Sun, Wind, and Hard Water, and prevents 

| the Society Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Tan, ete. 
a Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 

CONTRIBUTIONS GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. all the year round. 
Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, Secretary. | Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of 
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Result of the Home-Made Toy Competition 


By THE 


AT last the judges in the Home-Made Toy 
N Competition have been able to make 
~ their awards: the full list of prize- 
winners appears on another page. Owing 
to the early date of going to press, I am 
only able this month to give the results, but 
I am giving full particulars of the Competi- 
tion, together with many photographs of the 
toys, in my next issue. Once more I should 
like to congratulate my readers on the 
magnificent work they have put into this 
Competition. Everybody who has seen the 
collection has been amazed at the result ; 
it has given me great joy to examine the 
toys as they have arrived: it will give the 
children much greater joy when they receive 
them. A great deal of labour, patience, 
and ingenuity have been expended, but they 
will have their reward in the gladness given 
to the little ones. 


The following are highly commended :— 


Miss Hilda M. Coley (milliner'’s shop), Miss Heslop 
(character doll), Mrs. Collver (furniture), James 
Graham (bead furniture), Amv Kelly (bed), M. F. 
Hansford (book of the Zoo), Harold Flower (crane), 
Miss Catherine Howell (cradle), Hubert Tollit (coal 
ottie F. Tanner (horse and trap), Wm. D. 
Douglas (motor car), E. S. Sturdy (clown on pole), 
Mrs. L. S. Belcher, Miss Adams (work-basket), J. E. 
Learmonth (train), Alfred L. Cotsell (lift), Mrs. J. A. 


EDITOR 


Smith (furniture), Annie V. Davis (dog), Douglas B. 
Carter (acrobat), T. Leslie Smith (working model), 
C. A. Maud Stanley (poodle dog), Mabel Coggin (doll), 
Miss A. Venn (doll in cradle), Miss E. M. Brown 
(bed), Miss E. M. Viner (Mrs. Gamp), Miss Euretta 
Fraser (cradle), Miss }. T. Mill (black doll), Miss A. I 
Lanfear (country well), Miss Holmes (doll in cradle), 
W. J. Bourne (elephant), Miles H. Hember (fort), 
Mrs. B. R. Whitmore (doll’s house), Ethel Richard. 
son (cradle), Mrs. I. Gordon Field (doll and outfit), 
Mrs. Blades (Paddy and pig), Mrs. Buckley Williams 
(house, etc.), John C. Morrison (elephant and cart), 
Miss Annie Perkins (elephant), Miss Lucy J]. Smith 
(cradle), Miss K. Waller (cradle), Miss Mary 1. Wright 
(doll’s house), Miss F. St. Aubyn (confectioner’s shop), 
J. Mothersole (Persian wheel), R. Blower (country 
market), Miss Jacob (grocer’s shop), Mrs. Polking. 
horne (study furniture), Miss G. Groves (dolls house), 
Miss K. Groves (box of games), K. L. Fraser (bunga- 
low, etc.), Miss L. R. Douglas (games, ete.), H. L, 
Stebbing (donkey cart), Miss Emma Coulthard (Mr, 
and Mrs. Teddy Bear in garden), Miss M. de D, Faber 
(elephant), Miss Nona Applebe (rabbit in cradle), 
Miss E. C. MeCloud (rabbit in cradle), Miss Louie 
Gitton (doll in cradle), Miss M. J. Burrows (doll’s 
house), Miss Higgs (reins), Mrs. C. L. Harris (Corona- 
tion féte), Katherine N. Garner (doll’s house), Miss 
M. A. Robb (Jack and Jill), Miss C. E. Jervis (doll’s 
bazaar), Mrs. Elmer (dancing Scotchman), Miss J ennie 
Chappell (horse), Edith Richardson (bed), Miss Edith 
Powers (dolls on sofa), Miss A. C. Watts (doll in bed), 
Miss Angell (elephant), |. Switzer (bed), Mrs. C. Rice 
(doll), Miss Kitty Comely (market cart), Miss Gladys 
M. Smith (doll’s house), Mrs. C. E. Thomson (doll in 
cradle), Miss Dean (doll), Miss G. G. Bergemann 
(model engine), J. W. Bemrose (mail-cart), Jas. Sidey 
(wheelbarrow). 


Barnardo's 
Homes 


ARE IN REAL Anp URGENT 
NEED OF HELP TO SUPPORT 
THEIR GREAT FAMILY OF 
9.400 ORPHAN & DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP 

THEM AT A TIME OF 

HEAVY BURDEN- 
BEARING? 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes" 
sent to the 
t, ov to the Honorary 
LL.8., af 
, Stepney Causeway, London, 


Baby ought to have Neave's Food, 


Sold in tins and 4d. packets. 
A Perfectly Safe Food for the youngest and most 
delicate child, which has for nearly 90 years been 
the Infant diet of hundreds of thousands of strong 
and healthy men and women. 

USED IN THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL NURSERY. 
GOLD MEDALS, LONDON 1900 & 1906, ALSO PARIS. 
Samp.e Tin sent Free on receipt of two penny 
stamps for postage —Useful Booklet ‘* Hints 
apout Bany” post free. Mention this publication, 

Josian R. Neave & Co., Fordingbridge. 


For those requiring 4 Milk Food for Babies from 
Birth, Messrs. Josiah R. Neave & Co. have introduced 


NEAVE’S MILK FOOD 


It is free from starch, rich in fat, and very closely 

resembles Mothers’ Milk in composition. 
Instantly prepared by adding hot water only. 
Mi at. Review, N , When diluted with water, 


yields a preparation a t identical with human milk 


Sample for 2d. postage. Mention this paper. 
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People of Taste and Refinement 
will be charmed with the exquisite and delicate fragrance of 


Ladies wall buy it because it represents the highest 

excellence of the Perfumer's art, exquisitely 
delicate and lasting. 

Gentlemen will buy it because there is 

no perfume which makes a more 

acceptable present. 


In 2/- and 36 bottles. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON and PARIS, 
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* VASELINE ” is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable 
and now world-famed emollient preparation, manufactured by th 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. 

Most people know that “* VASELINE ” is ideal for the skin, but 
not so many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, 
such as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, Xc., enabling  theit 
special virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected 


part, internal or external. It is worth the while of any careful reader 
to note the uses of these valuable preparations, 
“VASELINE”’ f “VASELINE” i valu- “ VASELINE” ‘Vase. 
t 4 W hae epti ts Most pe t te, delightfully 
44. and Bd, tubes it is sterilised in « tubes, pertumed for th In 
ture VASELINE” OXIDE OF ZINC > 
CAPSICUM “VASELINE” OINTMENT As. 64.5 and in tubes, 6d. 20a. 
VASELINE JYSUBES an rout, Na for Nervous Headache. VASELINE” CAMPHOR IcE 
in- rex tubes, Irritat f the Sk In 24, tins 
8. I xe ancl 
_CAMPHORATED “ VASE- “ARNICATED “VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 
In Sprains and Br ly etubes, tacle 
SALICYLIC “ VASELINE tries, and 
CARBOLATED “ VASELINE” 1s. VASELINE” TOILE 
the best possible “VASELINE” aseliney 
Barber's I I cately perfumed let and Hair. In Sa. us 
is. various fort 
Triad ‘GHESEBROUCH MFC. 00... The word “VASELINE 
42, Holborn Viaduct, is our 
uses pt London, E.C. Registered Trade Mark. 


NEW WAYS OF SERVING 


STRAWBERRY CREAM PUDDING. 


fnone the thousands of ladies w ho are di aily using C HIV E RS’ 


FIFTY JEL “ ie a large number will h ave alreac ly dis« overed many NEW 


WAYS OF SERVING THESE DELICACIES. We therefore offer 


PRIZES 50 PRIZES for the best 50 new recipes sent eac h month giv ing sugges- 


The first competition will close 


tions for using Chivers’ | 
FOR on July 31st, 1911. With each recipe must be sent one of Chivers 


FIFTY empty jelly boxes. T he PRIZES will be as follows birst Prize Parcel 


of Chivers’ Specialities to value of 21 -; Second Prize—10 6 Parcel; 


LADIES. 3rd Prize 5 e Pars el; and 47 Pare els to value ol 2 6 eac h. I nvelopes 


to be plainly marked ** RECIPE,” and addressed 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Jelly Manufacturers, 
HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. Mentior 
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H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, AND CARNARVON CASTLE 


See ‘The Investiture of the Prince of Wale | 
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New Serial Story 


JULY, 1911 


The Professor’s Predicament 


By J. J. BELL 


Author of ‘‘Wee Macgregor,’’ etc. 
(Illustrated by W. D, ALmonp, R.I.) 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROFESSOR 


OLONEL FRAMPTON, late of the 
123rd, was given to calling the 
sanctum of his old friend and neighbour, 
Professor Froward, a study in disorder, 
which was, undoubtedly, a kindly way of 
putting it, for persons not military-minded, 
nor even moderately methodical in their 
own affairs, had been known to refer to 
the room as “a perfect pigsty.” Of course, 
professors in stories are notoriously untidy 
in their ways, careless of appearances, and 
deplorably absent-minded; indeed, it does 
not seem altogether illogical to assume that 
the intensity of those traits varies directly 
as the intellectual capacity of the owners. 
Yet though David Froward was a professor 
in real life, having until comparatively 
recently held the chair of chemistry in the 
University of Glasburgh, he possessed all 
the qualifications necessary to satisfy the 
most staunch believer in fiction; and the 
foregoing not altogether illogical assump- 
tion would have been quite applicable to his 
case, for he was one of the most learned men 


79% 


in the kingdom. Happily, after all, untidi- 
ness, carelessness and absent-mindedness 
are just as compatible with a big heart as 
with a large head. To be sure, they are not 
virtues; but, on the other hand, method, 
personal smartness and general alertness do 
not invariably make a man’s life a blessing 
either to his fellow-beings or to himself. 
The reader is begged, however, to accept 
these observations merely as an informal 
introduction to the study of Professor 
Froward, and not as any attempt at an 
apology for its condition. There are things 
in this world that are past apologising for, 
and the study was one of them. No doubt 
the elderly woman in cap and apron, who 
was engaged in collecting from the floor and 
hearth scraps of paper and cigarette-ends, 
thought so—in her own words, at any rate. 
Nevertheless, the room had its attractions. 
It was large and handsomely furnished. A 
wide French window opened upon a spacious 
garden, now splendid with flowers and 
morning sunshine. The two walls not 
occupied by books bore several fine etch- 
ings, and on the broad desk and mantel were 
bowls of fresh blooms, which, with the airs 
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from the garden, sweetened the atmosphere ances deliberately; and a flower-pot, which 
of the apartment. had once held geraniums, had a chair to it- 


Sut everywhere, on tables and chairs, in — self and supported a long ivory paper-knife 
half-ope ned cupboards, on the floor in and a box ot salety matches. The signifi- 


corners, were littered heaps of periodicals cance of such things was known only to the 
and pamphlets, books and letters, second- Professor; but it is to be feared that he 
hand booksellers’ catalogues (mostly un- frequently ignored them or noticed them 
opened), also sheaves of jottings and calcu- when too late for his purpose. 

lations in a big, clumsy hand—all dedicated, The elderly woman rose from her task 
so it seemed, to neglect and dust Two of with her dust-pan full She groaned. She 
the etchings were distinctly off the straight gazed around the room and groaned again. 


“*What is the meaning of 


The plaster bust of a famous French chemist Probably she would have groaned a third 


of a century ago looked decidedly grimy; time had not Jenny, the new housemaid, 
on close inspection, the baid head would — entered the stud 
have been seen to have been used at one “Is he aw t his bed yet?” Jenny i 
time for pencilled calculations. Finally inquired 
to cut the list of disorder short—the stranger “ His bed!” cried the elderly woman, who 
would p! bably notice that sundry little Wi known i Su n, though he preferred 
articles common to a study and quite ordi Susannah. “Not him! He’s just had his 
nary in themselves had been placed in odd, bath an’ shavin’, and now he havin’ his 
if not absurd, situation For instance, on breakfast in a hurry—a pair o’ biled eggs 
the top of a bookcase wv waste-pape that he ordered Miss Marjorite to bile fot 
basket inverted; in a door on the left of the him. as if he had been a juke or a scone o’ 
room, which led to the laboratory, two per the old nobilits In ire I don’t know 
Hi en stuck close together, to all appear what’s comin’ to the master. ’Tis the second 
792 
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night he hasn’t been in his bed. No wonder 
he’s gettin’ quick-tempered at last. I sup- 
pose ’tis not easy to keep sweet after two 
nights wi’ nothin’ but drugs and explo- 
sions.” 

“?Tis not easy, if ye’ve got to smell and 
hear ’em,” said Jenny. “Did ye hear an 
awful about three this mornin’, 
Susan—just I was havin’ sich a 
lovely dream 

Susan sighed. “If ye had been with Pro- 
fessor Froward as long as I’ve been, my 
girl, ye would have no lovely dreams, no, 
nor hear explosions neither. ’Twould take 
something to make ye jump! No, no! 
But ’tis this sort o’ thing that breaks my 
heart. I never cried out at hard work, but 
I’m supposea to clean this room daily— 
every day—without disturbin’ anything !” 

“Well, ye don’t seem to have disturbed 
said the housemaid with a laugh. 

If ye had been in 


crash 


when 


much, 

this house as long as 

“Oh, I’m fed up on this house,” the other 
interrupted. “I’m thinkin’ o’ givin’ a 
month’s warnin’. I was always a great one 
for regularity. I like a the 
work goes like clockwork.” 

“Ay,” said Susan, “ ye’re not suited for the 
house o’ a genius.” 
“Genius! My! 
beat the minister’s house 
this takes the whole bakery. 
got put out the college 

paying attention to his job there? ” 
“’Tis a falsehood!” said Susan, indig- 
nant. “He handed them in his resignment 


easy laughin’, 


house where 


I thought nothin’ could 
I was in last, but 
Genius! Is 


it true he tor not 


time for his secret searches. 
did; *twas in the news- 


for to get more 
That's 
paper 

“Oh!” said Jenny in a tone suggesting 
“Well, the house 
Am I to 


what he 


anything but conviction. 
o’ a genius is no place for me. 
clean the windows now? ” 

“No; they'll have to stand till the morn. 
He'll be here any minute now. Ye best get 
busy up the stair, and—I hope ye'll never 
be in a worse place.” 


With a sniff Jenny departed. 


Susan vroaned. “Oh, [ can’t endure the 
sight o’ this room. What a muck o’ books 
and papers! If I could just get a 
chance 

\ girl of about twenty entered—a dark 
girl, with fine eves, a straight nose and a 
sweet mouth. She wore a short navy skirt 


and a white linen blouse, and carried a pair 
of gardening scissors. 


“Oh, Miss Marjorite,” said Susan, in a 
hoarse, pleading whisper, “d’ye not think 
I could get tidyin’ something afore he 
comes? Could I not get washin’ the 
bust? ” 

Marjorite smiled and shook her head. 
“I’m afraid not, Susan,” she said sympa- 
thetically. “You know what has always 
happened when you did a little tidyin’ up. 
We must have patience until the Professor 
can take a rest from the work that has been 
keeping him so busy lately. Then, per- 
haps 2 

“But could I not put the pictur’s straight 
and—and give the bust just a lick wi’ a——” 

“No; we must leave everything as it is. 
You see, if you started, you wouldn’t know 
where to stop. But cheer up, Susan! 
Some day we'll have a real, thorough spring 
cleaning, and you shall scrub the bust till 
you can’t recognise it! ” 

With a kindly nod the girl passed into the 
garden. 

Marjorite Silver was Professor Froward’s 
adopted niece. Ten years ago her father, a 
man of science after Froward’s own heart, 
had left her an orphan, wholly unprovided 
for. She had no near relatives, and, with- 
out thinking twice about it, Froward, imme- 
diately after the funeral, had taken the 
child’s hand and led her to his home, where, 
save for an occasional visit to some distant 
relatives and school friends, she had 
remained ever since. And now she was the 
only serious rival the Professor had to his 
ambition in the realms of science. Long 
ago there had been another rival, but 
Froward had forgotten, or imagined he had. 

Left to herself, Susan groaned once more 
and turned her steps in the direction of other 
duties. But at the door she halted. 

“No,” she muttered, “I can’t leave that 
pictur squeegee, nor that poor body o’ a 
bust with its eyes full o’ dirt.” 

In stealthy fashion she retraced her steps. 
With nervous hands and backward glances 
she set the picture straight and gave it a 
hurried rub. 

“That's better! ” she sighed, and turning 
to the bust, she inadvertently brushed a 
bundle of papers from a chair. 

“Oh, mercy!” she exclaimed, falling on 
her knees and starting to grab the scattered 
sheets. “Oh, dearie me! oh, dearie = 

“What is the meaning of this, Sarah? ” 

Professor Froward stood behind her. He 
a tall man, stooping slightly, grey- 
clean-shaven. Many people con- 
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sidered him handsome; but his charm at 
first sight lay in his dark blue eyes, which 
were very kindly and singularly youthful. 
On this occasion, however, they held a 


weariness, though his countenance wore the 
His hair was 


He was garbed 


freshness of bath and razor. 


rumpled its usual state. 


In a grey dressing-gown, with dark green 
girdle and lapels. In his left hand he held 
a partially eaten boiled egg, in his right a 
Spoon 

What is the meaning of this, Sarah?” 
he demanded again. His voice held more 
than positive anger. He set the 
egg-cup rather violently on the pen-tray on 
his desk 

fhe hapless Susan struggled frantically 
I couldn't help 


irritation 


with the loose papers "% 
it, sir,” she said at last. 
“Bah!” muttered the Professor, with an 
impatient * How 
I warned you against touching any- 
How often have I 
assured you that I do mot desire to have my 
What is popularly called cleaned ? 
Why, times innumerable! But my patience 
is exhausted. You must leave my service 
Your wages ” 
he fumbled in his pocket and brought out 
and few 


wave of the spoon. often 
have 
thing in my study? 


room 


at once—within an hour. 
some keys, a_ glass 
coppers—‘I forget what 
but Miss Marjorite will hand them to you 
Good-bye He seated himself at his desk 
Susan laid the papers on the 
“Oh, sir, ye don’t mean ? 
I wish to say, Jessie, 


stopper 


your wages are, 


rose and 
chair. 


Go, go—no, stay. 


that I have no fault to find with you 
generally; my complaint is that you seem 
to be incapable of obedience in a certain 


matter, and as I can stand it no longer, you 


must go, I am sorry, but my patience ts 


exhausted.” The Professor sighed and 
pen illed some jottings on a paper before 
him 

But, sir!” protested Susan from. the 
door 

What is it, Mayyie: he asked, his eyes 
on the jottings 


Ye'll excuse me for mentionin’ it, sir,” 


she said indignantly, but my name's 
neither Sarah, Jessie, nor yet 
ic re 
\h !—well, well, I apologise for my 
mistake I happen to be particularly busy 
yes! apologise—er—Jane.” Th 
pencil moved jerkily 
With something like a snort, which was, 


however, closely followed by a low wail, 


Susan departed. “And I've served him 
faithtul tor near twenty year,” she said to 
herself, letting her of house- 
work fall in a heap on the hall floor. 

The pencil had gained in smoothness and 
speed when Marjorite, her hands filled with 
flowers, came in from the garden. 

The Professor apparently did not hear. 

“Nunky, I’m sorry to interrupt you, but 
have you been dismissing Susan again?” 

Eh, what's that, my child? ... Dis- 
missing Susan?’ Why, certainly, certainly; 
I had no alternative. You know that I can. 
not stand having this disordered. 
Surely she has enough to do in the drawing- 


instruments 


room 


room, and so on,” 
Marjorite glanced round the room 
disordered 


* She 
it very 
I can see, she has 


does not seem to have 
much, dear. As far as 
only put that etching straight 
“And | had put it squint to remind me of 
an important point—which has new quite 
escaped me.” The Professor threw out his 
“Ellen must go!” 
‘] fear she will this 
Marjorite, laying down the 
“Yet,” he said quickly, “if her going will 
upset any arrangements of yours , 
“Dear,” said Marjorite, “ you know she is 
the only person who has ever been able to 


hands. 
time,” 


sighed 


flowers. 


put up with our erratic ways 
* Our what, my child: 


“Tm positive Jenny is about to give 
notice. She has already complained about 


the odd meal hours and the explosions 


and 

k roward dropped his pencil. Hah! Are 
we to regulate our lives to suit the persons 
whom we pay to serve us?” 

* But, rather 
don't And 
anvone 
Sull, dear, it 


difficult to 
1 know it 
adaptable 


we are 


admit! 


Nunky, 
serve, you 
won't be easy to pet 
and contented as Susan. 
must be 

There was a briet silence. k roward’s face 
softened. 


My dear 


matter 


ald mildly, 
leave the hands. I 
have no desire to add to your house-keeping 


Marjorite,’ he 


entirely in yout 


troubles. To do so would be yross ingrati 
tude. It mav be that I was a little hasty. 
You may tell Jenny she can remain— 

“Susan, dear. But perhaps she won't stay 
this time I'm sure she has been dismissed 
dozens of times in the past She may 
now 

‘We must increase her wages Yes, yes 
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That’s the idea 
Pell her she shall 
a month additional. 
took up his pencil. 
Marjorite laughed in spite of herself 
‘Not long ago I calculated that if het 
wages had been every 


Undoubtedly I was hasty. 
have a couple of pounds 


Will that do? ” He 


increased time you 


told me to increase them, Susan would now 
have about seven hundred a year!  Be- 
sides "more vravely she hasn’t had any 


wages for the last four months 
Bless my heart, 

a Well, dear, | 
you 
work 


Sut haven't 


how's that: 


couldn't bother you when 


were sO Wrapped up im your 


you any money, 


Marjorit 


Didn't I give you twenty pounds last 
week 

Said the girl reluctantly Dear Nunky 
[ think it was five pound last month 

Ihe Professor's look was very penitent. 
‘Forgive me, forgive me \re you quite 
penniless, poor childé 


‘Not quite, | 


about 


nele David. I think I have 
ninepence 


could ] 


money 


Dear, dear! How forget such 


must put 
instantly.” He 
dived into his pocket and once 
t9 light keys, glass stoppel 
also the 
took possession of 


an important thing as 
the matter right instantly 
more brought 
and coppers 
spoon, which Marjorite quietly 


* Bless me 


aia 


how 


that cet there? he lauyhed. “I see that 
1 must give you a cheque After a search 


amonyst rable ps 


light a 


innum¢ pers he brou ht to 


cheque-book Now let me s¢ 


Will fifty do to go on with, Marjorite 
Without waiting for her reply he seized a 
pen and plunged it into the forgotten e4 
Marjorite burst out laughing, but next 
moment she became rious She can 


round the desk 
houldet 


Deat 


and laid her hand on hi 


Nunky vently, “don't 


you remember the letter you got the other 
day from your banker, askin you not to 
any more cheque nd to—to pay what 
you owed the bank It was last Tuesda 
from | Var finver 
| his head 
Tol ttel h said at last 
| 3 t call upon 
banke ind req t h to be reasonable 
lo think that I sl ld not be permitted 
erable fi nds, hen | 
he ve eve of nin ortune Quit 
il rd it not ! ( 


She checked a sigh. “Don’t worry about 
it, dear. I dare say I can pacify Susan, and 
hold the fort generally for a little longer. 
But. oh, I do hope the Colonel may bring 
good news this 

“ This 
Tue sday.’ 

Wednesday 


in bed.” 


morning 


morning Why, this is onl, 


You see, you have not been 


There was an excitement in the Professor's 
voice as he iid : 

“Then here at any 
moment!” He rose and began to pace the 
reom “Ah, Marjorite, 1 cannot but feel 
The advantages ot 
of mine are not to be gainsaid, 
al 


And then we 


Frampton be 


hopeful. that explosive 
and Framp- 
ton’s influence at the Office is 


b «lk ubte d. 


not to 


have every reason 


to believe have we not?—that the long 
eri of tests has been eminently satis 
factory. ve ] rampt sure to bring 


yood new \nd on vou shall have some 


reward for all your patience with this trying 
and troublesome old fellow He halted, 
smiling at her with infinite affection 

Oh,” she cried, you know I want 


nothing but to see you with heaps of money 


to allow reach desire 


What a 


from one of the most 


vou to your creat 
humanity 


ises! Why, 


in that 


thing to save 


wonderful 


you will be—vou are—the yreatest m: 


ever lived! How cruel that the experiments 


should be so costly! Oh, I do hope the 
wonderful new explosive is going to pay fol 
them all—and give you your reat desire, 
dear Uncle David!” 

The Professor vaze grew very tender 
Maryjorite, trv to beheve that | have (tw 
ereat desire You have mentioned one. 
The other is to see you happy.” 

I am happy.’ 
\ little idly he replied I promise 


my friend, your poot 


keep his littl l happy; but often I fear 

nav, I know—I have been neglectful 
perhaps worse, fot I have pent mj 
fortune and iven up an excellent and 
certain income to attain to what may prove 
after all, to be but the impe ible And 
\ 1 have not en} ed th opport mities To! 
ple ire and ex ence | intended you t 
opportul wl h nv other 

un en how enypoy ‘ | | 


Wi ul in’ 


Maryorite fell on bh neck 


rid 
chance place with ns irl in the world 
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triumph that is surely coming some day. 
Oh, 1 would not have had the last ten years 
different for anything.” 
dear Marjorite! 
A knock at the door sent them apart. 
Susan entered with a bunch of letters. “ Ye 
left them on the breakfast-table, sir,” she 


” 


said c idly. 

Froward took them, glanced at his niece, 
and to the woman said awkwardly: “ Ellen, 
1 wish you to remain with us.” 

‘Thank ye, sir, but— 

‘J—I shall be glad to increase your——” 

Said Marjorite quickly: “Susan and | 
will have a little talk presently.” She 
whispered to Froward: “Call her Susan, 
and she'll stay.” 

“Susan, I—er—well—— 

“Thank ye, sir.” Susan gulped and fled. 
“As if I ever meant to leave the poor body,” 


” 


” 


she said to herself. 

* Nunky,” said Marjorite, “do try to re- 
member for a day or two that Susan is her 
name. She has been with you so long.” 

“T know, I know; but there have been so 
many others. Still, I will try, my dear.” 
The Professor took the flat penwiper (which, 
of course, was never used for wiping pens) 
from his desk, hesitated, then crossed the 
floor and placed it on the bust. “That 
may serve to remind me, if no one removes 

“No one shall,” she assured him, smiling. 
‘Now, did you open your letters at break- 
fast? Where are they? In your pocket? ” 
She brought them from his dressing-gown. 
“Why, you have mot opened them. Shall 
iv” 

“Certainly, certainly. Now I must get 
back to the laboratory. Something may 
have happened since before breakfast, and 
I am anxious os 

“One minute, Nunky, one minute. No; 
there doesn’t seem to be anything important. 
Only accounts circulars and—— 
what’s this? A telegram! Did 


ious! 


a telegram come this morning? 

The Professor reflec ted. “Let me see. ... 
No; not this morning. . . . Yesterday, 
pe rhaps, or the day before.” 

But you've never opened it! Oh, Nunky, 
must [ go through your pockets every 
day 

If you please, Marjorite. Research seems 
to render me a little forgetful, possibiy 
careless What does the wire say? ‘Re- 
ferring to two previous letters, shall call 
hoon to-morrow Mackee.’ Mackee! who 


is he? Never heard of such a person! 
Previous letters? Nonsense! ” 

Marjorite sighed. “They may be in some 
of your other clothes, unopened. Oh, why 
did I leave you last week? It may be some- 
thing fearfully important, and——  Good- 
ness! there’s the bell! Can it be the man 
who wired? Quick, dear, sit down!” 

He obeyed. She ran to a small cabinet, 
from which she secured a brush and comb. 
Deftly she arranged his untidy hair, set his 
tie straight, and performed sundry other 
little attentions. Then she put away the 
toilet implements, and, observing the egg 
on the pen-tray, caught it up and concealed 
it behind the clock on the mantelpiece. 

Froward rose. “My child,” he said, 
running his fingers through his hair, ** what 
should I do without you?” 

Marjorite, in a listening attitude, held up 
a hand for silence. 

“T believe it’s the Colonel,” she whispered. 
“Oh, my dear, don’t be too greatly dis- 
appointed if “ 


CHAPTER II 


A LEGACY AND A CONDITION 


OLONEL FRAMPTON and Mr. 
Richard Frampton.” 

The father and son came in slowly. 
Froward advanced eagerly to greet them. 
Marjorite stood still, her hand to her breast, 
her lips parted. 

With a miserable attempt at a smile the 
Colonel shook hands and dropped upon a 
chair; he wagged his white head. His son 
Dick, a good-looking boy of twenty-four, 
managed a cheerful enough greeting, though 
his brown eyes were full of sympathy; he 
remained standing by the girl. 

The Professor’s face fell; then, with a 
small laugh, he seated himself not far from 
his old friend. 

There was an unhappy silence until the 
Colonel spoke. Asa rule he was the briskest 
and blithest of men; now looked 
wretched. 

“Nearly funked coming, old fellow. But 
Dick thought it better. After all, I don’t 
suppose I could have expressed myself in 
a letter.” 

“Thank you,” said Froward quietly. “I 
know vou have done all that a man could 
do, Frampton a 

* All a sane man could do in dealing with 
imbeciles I’m sick about this thing, Fro- 
ward; | tell you, I'm sick about it. After 
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cores of the most convincing tests they 
Mai} rite the 
ieapest, ifest and most effective explosive 


haven't the Wit to see in 


th ge. It’s a good thing tor ome 
people that the country doesn’t know how 
it interests are trifled with That letter 
I got from he adquarté rs this morning bah ! 
can't spe ak about it! vols, dolts, idiots, 


cile noodle 
1 the Colonel, 
enough to make a 


nincompoops! ” con- 
e¢ warm “It 
loyal man 
take his oods to a foreign government 
I’m afraid I couldn’t do that,” said the 
other mildis 
Shouldn’t 
thought 
Froward, a 


etting 
moderately 


have mentioned it if I had 
you would But, by 


has got to pay for his 


Jupiter 
man 
I suppose the letter contained no reason 
Tor 

They haven’t an ounce of it 
frigid 
all dictated to a person 


Re i on! 
them \ line or two of 
revret that wa 


between 
who knew nothing about the matter bv a 
person who knew less I tell vou, it made 
mv blood boil. 


ple ive stuff this 


Can’t you convert this ex- 
Marjorite 
ort of patent medicine, and make your 
fortune: \ toni nted to cure that 
void feeling about the head The War 
would require to buy lots of it then 


into ome 


The Professor permitted himself a sad 


mile “An excellent idea, but I fear be- 
ond my abilities.” 

Oh, Nunky, I’m sure you could do it, 
Marijorite exclaimed: ou can do any- 
thin 

He laughed softly You have seen, my 


dear,” he said 
You are quite TI ht, Mi 
iid the Colonel grave 


do anythin Only in th case his ICCeSS 


Mat rite,” 
‘your uncle can 
has been rendered futile by a pareel of 
erved Dick 

father ind on a 
teful lance and moved away to the 
were wet. Present] 

litthe awkward 


joined her 


When vou wish it,” he whi pered, a 
have somethin to vive you.’ 

She coloured Thank you In a ditth 
vhile he whispered back Nos let it be 
now hall we go into the rden 

The found a seat at a short distance from 


the house 


” 


“What a horrid day! remarked Mar- 
jorite, her eyes on the ground. 

“Why, it’s just about the finest we've had 
all June!” 

meant for 
appointment. It 


Davy id’s dis- 


have 


poor Uncle 
ought to been a 
deluge with thunder and lightning, and 
and mud everywhere.’ 

“Of course But the Professor 
man to lie down to a dis- 


certainly. 
is too biy a 
appointment, however severe.” 

sighed. “Well,” she 
ratsing her * shall 


Marjorite said, 


without eyes, we-- 


shall we get it overs” 

The young man laid a small sealed 
packet in her lap. “I don’t think you 
hould worry so about this little matter,” 
he said gently. “It 
business transaction 
is that I 
and brooch.” 

Surprise 


was a very simple 
And all I need say 
got you fifty pounds for the ring 
made her look up * Fifty 
\nd, oh, Dick, 


how good, how clever of you! I had no 


pounds! How splendid! 


idea they were so valuable.” 
“Well, you see,” he exclaimed, “I found 
a decent sort of chap to advance the money 
to advance, you understand, They’re not 
know. So you can buy them 


1 thought you'd prefer that 


old, you 
back later on. 
way of doing it.” 

She gave him a grateful glance. “ Yes, 
indeed ! I'm lad to have the smallest 


them back They 


and thouvh I don’t remember her, 


chance of wetting were 
mothe r’s, 
I hated parting with them. You have been 
very kind, Dick,” she went on, and the 
lightly She slipped 
the packet inside her blouse Which was 


Dick, the ring or the 


young man flushed 


the more valuable, 
brooch ? ” 


“Oh—er—the brooch, of 


Mar- 


course, 
jorite 

Really! Did you get more than twenty- 
five pounds for at 


Dick nodded. “By the way 


Then they must have been diamonds, 
ifter all Lnele David once iid they were 
onl 

first time I ever heard of him making 

istake,’ 1 Dick with a laugh, and 
brought out hi 1 rette case “By the 

Marjerite, | hope you are satisfied that 
my dad did all that was possible on your 
cle’s behalf in regard to Maryjorite 

Oh urel Yet | wish he would try 


think he we uld 
much use 


I'm afraid it wouldn't be 


| 
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“But when people are so stupid they re- 
quire to be nagged at; don’t you think so? 
I don’t want to nag at you, Dick—you have 
been so good—but it meant everything to 
Uncle David. I don’t suppose he realises 
yet how great is the blow. Marjorite was 
not his ambition; it was only a means to 
an end. So much 
money is needed 
to complete his 
really great dis- 
covery. Oh, 
Dick, couldn't 
you persuade the 
Colonel to ap- 
proac h those 
stupid people 
again?’ 

The young 
man gazed at his 
unlighted cigar 
ette. 

“Don’t you 
know by this 
time, Marjorite, 
he said slowly, 
“that I would do 
anything for 
you: 

“For Uncle 
David,” she said, 
and turned away 

“Marjorite!” 
He put out his 
hand. 

She rose. “Per 
haps we had 
better go 1n, 
Dick.” 

“Not yet, Mar 
jorite.” He 
up and stood 
her with 
earnest eves. “7 


facing 


must tell you 
Somethiney 

though you prob 
ably know it al- 
ready. Marjorite, 


“Shall we walk round the garden before 
going in?” he said huskily. “You haven’t 
told me about your week in London.” 

Meanwhile Colonel Frampton was sym- 
pathising with his friend. 

“T fear this has hit you hard, old fellow,” 
“Marjorite, too, will feel it.” 


he said. 


**Let me lend you a couple of thou. Come now, my dear fellow, don’t make 


deat a fuss about a trifle’ 500. 


‘Don't!’ she 
cried. “You mustn't speak so to me.” 
pace he revarded the pretty, 
aw flush. 


For a briet 
downcast face Then he 
Words, words of desire were at his lips, 


when she raised her eves and with a look 


forbade their utterance It was not a look 
of anger or even coldness; it was as if she 
had said: My friend, do not hurt me.” 
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‘| think I desired success almost as 
much for her sake as my own.” The Pro- 
fessor sighed. “But she is a brave girl, 
Frampton. I—I have not done well by her. 


“Nonsense! You're the most devoted 
pair of people I've ever encountered. But 
what about the great investigations? ” 
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{ hope—I Aofe I may 
or, rather, resume 
It is obvious now that I must 


devote myself to work that is profitable 


them at some 


future time 


in a practical sense. Some provision must 
be made for 

Look here, Froward,” said the Colonel 
rather nervously, “believe me, I haven't 


en prying, but sometimes I’ve thought, 


fancied at least 
iny use to you and your 


oh, well, I say, if it’s 
grand work, 
let me lend you a couple of thou. Come 


now, mv dear fellow, don’t make a tuss 


about a trifle Jetween tric nds, you 
know 


God bless you 
you! But I 
\nd now 

At that moment the housemaid entered 


Frampton, God bless 


must manage without that. 


with a tray on which reposed a gentleman's 


card 
Mr. John J. MacFee,” read the Pro 


fessor ‘Never heard of him. Stay ! 
Where’s that telegram I must see Mar 
jorite. Where is Marjorite 

In the garden,” replied the Colonel 


I'll send her to you. Dick and I shall be 
etting home. But I'll look in again to- 

No; I must see more of you, Stay 
to lunch and cheer Marjorite up Smoke 
a cigar in the garden till the man has gone 
He won't stay lor ] 
him to stay. 

ieties, I fancy.” He turned to the houss 


shan’t encourage 


Someone from one of the 


maid. “You may show the gentleman in 
here, Ethel.” 

“ Froward,” said the Colonel from the win- 
dow, “don’t worry yourself about Marjorite’ 


future.’ 


Eh? Why do you say that, Framp- 


tol 

The Colonel laughed lightly for the first 
t e that day Bee ( Hle checked 
himself “Don't worry,” he repeated 


blithely, and went out 

When Marjorite entered the study he 

nd her uncle in conversation with a 
frock-coated, 


and of exceedingly bland 


entleman of middle-age, 
clean-shaven, 
countenance 
Ah, Marjorite, you have come This 1 
niece, Si! Marjorite, this is Mr Mine 
Mack ee,” the entleman corrected 
pleasantly, as he bowed to Maryorite 


Pardon me,” said the Professor. 


S00 


be permitted to 


be seated, sir. Marjorite, Mr. MacFee has 
just been telling me that he has come on 
from my Aunt Dorothea, 
whom you have never met——” 


some business 


“Your late aunt, Professor Froward,” put 
in Mr. Mac kee. 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Froward 
suddenly: *‘ Dear, dear! 
thea dead?” 

‘She died three weeks ago,” 
Mac Fee, 
ment. “Surely you received an intimation 


Then 
is my Aunt Doro- 


replied Mr 


unable to conceal his astonish- 


at the time? 

The Professor looked blankly at his niece 
Marjorite After a pause : “No. 
apparently not, Mr. Mac—Nab But my 
aunt and I have not met for many years, 
and possibly she omitted -” 

“T sent you the intimation myself, my 
dear sir. 
But I have written you twice since.” As 


Of ccurse, it may have miscarried 
neither of his audience made any remark, 
he proceeded : “Then I have to inform you 
that Miss 


where she had resided for a considerable 


Froward died in Switzerland, 


number of years She had attained the 
great age of eighty-thre: 

“T—] am exceedingly sorry to hear it.” 

Mr. MacFee nipped a smile in the bud. 

‘It may relieve your mind to know, Pro- 
fessor,” he continued, ‘that in her last ill- 
ness my late client particularly desired that 
you should not trouble to make the journey 
on her account.” 

‘IT should certainly have made it, had I 
known, Mr. MacNab. My aunt and I had 
no quarrel, but I conf that she often dis- 
approved of what she called my business 
methods. No doubt she was right I am 
sorry to hear she ha one, poor lady. I 
am ‘sorry, also, to have put you to the 
trouble of coming all the way trom town 
to tell me the id news,” 

Mr. MacFee allowed himself a little smile 
“T trust my visit, Professor, may not prove 
entirely of a melancholy 
to be sure, the will of my late client— 
Pardon me, but what, may [ inquire, 


nature: though, 


that curious hissing sound?” 
‘It comes from mv laboratory nothing 
to be alarmed about, Mr Mr MacCrae 
Ah! As I was about to say, the will ot 


mv late client is of a somewhat unusual 


one might In t ty pec uliat nature. I 
do not know if you, Professor, were awat 
that Mi ot considet 


able posse sions a wealthy 


Froward was a lady 
woman, 1 


fact.” 


has 
e on 
thea, 


’ put 


Phen 
Joro- 


Mr 
nish- 


ition 


1ece 
‘No, 
my 


Ca©®s, 


my 
ried 
As 
1ark, 
you 
and, 
rable 
the 


the 
town 


nile 
rove 


ugh, 


“*The condition is that within three calendar months from this date, you shall take to yourself 
a—wife'”—p. 802. 
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rigid 
a little 


had sat 


conversation, 


Here Marjorite, who 
throughout the 


and clasped het 
I do not recollect having considered my 


gave 

hands. 

sunt in that way,” murmured Froward. 
Mr. Mackee cleared his throat. “I 

here a copy of the will. It is nota lengthy 


hav 


document, but if you preter me to do sv, 
I can tell you in a few plain words 
Oh, please,” sighed Marjorite, 


Mr. Mack ee.” 


Please, 


The lawyer smiled kindly upon her. 
‘Very well. You, Professor, can study the 
document afterwards, for it may be that its 
terms may not at first altovether satisty 
or gratify you. Speaking as a bachelor 
rather than a lawyer, | fear they would 
embarrass me some what \t the same time 
I would impress upon you that Miss ro- 
ward was of undoubtedly sound mind and 
in possession of all her faculties when 
the will was made nine years apo There 


Well, my 
plainest 


can be no question as to that. 

dear sir, to put it in the 
here Mr. Mackee glanced un- 
direction of the laboratory, 
where the had 
increased to put it in the 


lan uaye 
easily in the 
hissing sound considerably 
plaine t 
your aunt leaves the sura 
” 


lang uare, 
of filty 
There was a loud report, closely followed 
by the sound of shattering gl : 
Mr. Mackee to his feet. 
Pray do not be al irmed,” said Frowar 1 
incident in the 
that my poor 


you 


i 


prang 


rather wearily. “A trifling 


day’s work. You have said 


aunt Wa rood enough to leave me hilty 
pounds.” 

Marjorite all but obbed 

“T was about to said the lawyer, 


rinverly resuming his seat, “that your aunt 
has left you the im of fifty thousand 
pound free of legacy duty 

Marjorite was already beside her uncl 
Her arms went round h neck, “Ok. 
Nunky, it’s just—just Providence ! ” 

For about a minute Mr. Mackee’s glan 


wavered between the | nd the laboratory 


door. Then in his me ional 


he resumed: 


rst prot 


voice 


“T have now to inform you of the con- 
dition attached to the legacy. It may seem 
a hard condition in some ways, but you will 


remember, my dear sir, that you are the last 
of the name, and also that, though you may 
not have realised it, your aunt had a very 
sincere regard for you.” 

“What is the condition? ” asked the Pro- 
fessor, clinging to the hand of Marjorite, 
who had seated herself on the arm of hi 
chair. 

Ih, what?” she e« hoed. 

Mr. MacFee blew his nose with great de- 
liberation and methodically returned his 
handkerchief to his pocket. 

“The that three 
calendar months from this date, the twenty- 


third day of June, you shall take to yourseli 


condition is within 


a—wife.” 
“A what?” shouted the Professor. 
wife! cried his nicce. 
Mr. MacFee bowed. 
‘You 
claimed. 
‘T believe it is 
the lawver 
“Oh, poor, poor 
Marjorite. “What a 


mean get married?” Froward ex- 


synonymous,” murmured 


Nunky 


sh 


whispe red 


absurd! vroaned roward. 
“Tt may seem so, I grant you,” said Mr 
Mackee calmly. “But such is the con- 


dition.” 
The Professor 
should I ever 


tared wildly around. “But 
find a wife?” 

trifle dry. 
heard one 


where 
Che 


‘Pardon me, but you 


lawver’s smile was a 


have only 


of the provisions of my client's will. There 
is another provision which may serve to 
render the earch not altogether difh- 
cult 

“What! H has she left me a—a wile 

My dear "ne Mr Mackee actually 
lauched. “Oh, dear, no! You are entirely 
free to choose for yourself. At the sam 
time 

For i explain!” 

‘| will, iid the lawyer, becoming 
frrave. 
END OF CHAPTER TWO] 
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CARNARVON CASTLE FROM THE RIVER. 


The Investiture of the Prince of Wales 
By FRANK ELIAS 


years has 


NOTHING in recent stirred 
Welsh national sentiment more than 

the King’s consent to the Investiture of the 

Prince of Wales at Carnarvon in July. 

At the King Edward an 
agitation was begun for investing the present 
King with the the Prince of 
Wales. But the movement quickly col- 
lapsed and was no more heard of until the 
King George's immediate 


accession of 


honours of 


autumn of 
consent to the ceremony of Investiture, and 
his prompt decision as to the town in which 
it should take place, created intense en- 
Wales——an_ enthusiasm 
will be fully articulate when His Majesty 
presents his son to the Principality. 


thusiasm in which 


rhe King's consent to the Investiture 
would be popular for many reasons. North 
Wales, particularly, is to a considerable 
extent dependent for its prosperity upon 
the English visitor, and visitors, English 
and American, are expected to pour into 


the country as never before. 
ever, the 
Wales expects to 
which will bring her many new friends who 
will 


Apart, how- 


from record trade anticipated, 


get an advertisement 


remain triends 


But the the King and Prince 


is welcomed for reasons far othe 


coming of 
than those 


mentioned, for the Welshman sees in the 
Investiture the recognition, by the head of 
the British Empire, of the distinctive 
character of Welsh nationality. Wales is 
a nation, even more than Canada is a nation. 
Her intense lovalty is in no wise impaired, 
but supported, by her national aspirations. 
She does not hold herself to be in opposi- 
tion to, but in co-operation with, the other 
constituent parts of the Empire. Yet she 
is conscious of her distinctive character—a 
character still not recognised by many 
Englishmen—who regard Welsh counties as 
little more than part of England—but which 
been emphatically acknowledged by 
the action of the King. 

Wales is a nation of bards. Through the 
national temperament there runs a poetic 
fire which quickly flashes into flame on an 
appeal to natural feelings of loyalty and 
patriotism. Her chivalry is stirred at the 
spectacle of a youthful Prince standing up 
before her to be her Prince. To be able to 
receive him, not in some cold throne room 
far away in London, but in one of her most 
ancient towns, and before a background of 


has 


her still more ancient hills, fills her with 
delight and anticipation. She sees in the 
Investiture a drawing together of those 
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bonds which for cen- ay with the marks of man’s 
turies have united passions, but mild and 
in devotion to the or noble in antiquity. It 
English royal House, was begun by Edward 1. 
and a beginning of a Antuun Tooor j es in 1284, and completed 
more intelligent com- Henry. , sie by that second Edward 
prehension of her aims whose infant form is 
by those other peoples said to have been ex- 
who, with her, make up hibited as the first 
the Empire over which English Prince of 
that House presides. Cronct @Aucusrus- ' Wales, and who, for 

The town of Carnar- ‘Aibeny -Cowano . hundreds of years, was 
von lies on the Menai Cpmasemten, By believed to have been 
Strait at the mouth of it born in the Eagle 
the narrow river Seiont Tower. The legend can- 
and faces the low-lying not survive the fact 
island of Anglesey. At that it was the man who 
the back of the town was said to have been 


the ground rises slowly 
until the traveller finds 


himself at length shut in by hills. No 
scenery is more characteristic of North 
Wales than that which may be observed 
within a twelve mile radius of Carnarvon, 
and when the visitor reaches the town, 


whether he has done so by rail, motor or 


cyt le, he will have received a_ distinct 
impression of the peculiar beauties of 
Welsh mountain and valley. From_ these 
ancient hills the Welsh bards drew their 
inspiration, and from these solemn, shadowed 
valleys the national temperament - still 
partakes its wistful, melancholy quality. 


Looking down from the hills into the town, 


the castle of Carnarvon at once arrests 
attention, not only because of its bold and 
striking outline, but because of its signifi 
cance to the present ceremony. It is the 
emblem of an oppression long since tor 
gotten and forgiven by the people ot the 
land in which it rises. Jt was from these 
turrets that, according to a legend, per- 
istent enough to be true, the first dward 


who, as he had promised, 
of English It is 
the 
will present to a very differently animated 


exhibited the Prince 
could 


from 


word 
that 


spe ak no 


the same spot reigning King 


populace their Prince and future sovereign 


Carnarvon Castle, “ the noblest badge of 
our subjection,”’ as an old Welsh writer has 
ulled it, is the Jargest and best preserved 
castle among the many ancient and noble 
buildings scattered throughout Wak It 
covers between two and three acres, and 
when its white towers catch the sun it 
stands out notably, blackened no_ longer 


THE STONE IN CARNARVON CASTLE WHICH RECORCS 
THE NAMES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES. 
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born in the Eagle Tower 
the 
If the question is raised, from what point 


who built tower. 

on the castle walls will King George present 
his son to the Principality, many people 
will be ready to answer at once that prece- 
dent should be followed, and that the spot 
should be that exactly on which Edward | 
up the infant Prince 
Unfortunately for Carnarvon, however, not 


stood when holding 
only was the infant not born in the castle, but 


he was, in all probability, not presented to 


the Welsh chieftains from the castle walls 
Hic was born in the town, it is true, but he 
was only actually shown to his Cymru 


subjects at Rhuddlan near Rhyl, forty miles 


away. 5o that, if strict precedent were to 
be tollowed, the present young Prince of 
Wales would not be called upon to stand 
upon the walls of Carnarvon Castle at all. 
rhe fact remains that the institution of the 
title which he bears is bound up with the 
ancient town on the Seiont, and that in 
Carnarvon, as in no other place, is to be 
found the scene appropriate to the Invest 
ture. 


\ committee of representative Welshmen 


has been sitting to decide various questions 


relative to the ceremony. Some of its details 


will probably not be settled until just before 


the event takes place. But even at the 
time of writing it is possible to conjure up 
something of the probable scene PRetore 
the castle is a great Open square or market 
place, Pac ke closely in this. vast space 
from a very early hour will be an enormous 
throng of sightseer olemn-eyed men trom 
the Festiniog underground slate quarries, 


THE INVESTITURE 


Penrhyn workmen, collicrs from South 
Wales, farmers from Carnarvonshire and 
Merioneth, townsmen from Cardiff and 


Wrexham, boarding-house keepers from the 
and, jostling with these, 
Manchester excursionists, 
brown-skinned English holiday makers 
from Llandudno and Rhyl, smart 
Americans with their quick comments on 
all they see Behind and above 
this struggling, cheerful throng, 
with its lovalist cries and enthusiasm, rise 
the windows of bank, post-office and offices 

quiet country - town offices, 
wherein at least one member of Parliament 
thereof 
from every roof, and 
the familiar ‘ Ich 
Within the castle are 
Accommodation 


coast towns, 
Liverpool and 


and hear. 
cheering, 


solicitors’ 


earns his lving—each window 


Fligs fiv 


looks 


crowded. 
wherever one 
dicen meets the eve 
gathered another throng. 
is being provided for 10,840 guests drawn 
Wales The ladies, in 

I from the Investiture 
Committee certain uniformity 
in dress, the prevailing tone according with 
that of the decorations and 
Well-known Welsh leaders, preachers, poli- 
ticians philanthropists mix with high 
Court The enthusiasm, if more 


classes of 
hint 
observe a 


from all 
response to a 


white green. 


and 
officials. 


OF THE PRINCE 


OF WALES 
dignified, is not the less keen. As they fill 
the high stands, waiting the Prince’s coming, 
their feelings expand. 

Among the Welshmen here gathered there 
is a sense not merely of the importance, but 
the unique importance of the occasion. It 
marks an epoch. Such an experience of 
royal respect for Wales is unequalled by 
any received before. Perhaps their delight 
is sometimes a little ingenuous ; perhaps they 
are a little more impressed than need be by 
the formalities imported into the occasion 
by the State officials, but there is no ques- 
tioning the reality of their zeal. 

Presently, amid the shouting of the people 
without, there appear, crossing the moat 
and passing through the “ grand entrance,” 
three figures by all. A great 
burst of cheering goes up as the King and 
Queen, accompanied by the youthful hero 
of the occasion, enter the ancient castle and 
take up their places at a spot just within 
the precincts, and beside the cannon. In 
this splendid but peaceful scene this black 
and the horrors of war 
were perhaps better away. Yet after all 
its presence only attests the conquest of 
Peace, who here appears with a hostage 
won from the enemy, 


recognised 


sullen reminder of 


WHERE THE INVESTITURE WILL TAKE 


PLA 
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The takes the 
King performing the actual ceremony and 
the his ancient titles 

rhis duly completed, His 


mounts 


Investiture now place, 


conferring on Prince 
and honours 


Royal Highness moves away and 


Eleanor's Gate. The next moment he 
looks down upon the vast concourse in the 
square, and a cry, louder than was ever 
heard in Carnarvon before, goes up and 


echoes in the surrounding stones. 
this the 
is the supreme moment in the Prince's day, 


Perhaps 
and not ceremony of Investiture, 
for now is reproduced that carlier, far-off 
scene when the first English Prince was held 
Yet the 
the similarity. Not 
now anger and disappointment, but delight ; 


before his people. how great 1s 


contrast as well as 
not now defiance, but acceptance ; not now 
hatred, but something that might almost be 


called affection. 


fhe carping critic will probably — be 
present. He is not often away from any 
ceremony of the kind. And he will have 
his usual comment to offer: This is but a 


show ; of what value is it ? 
It has 
one for the Prince, one for 


rhe answer may be given at once. 
a double valuc 
It is one of the most admirable 
life of the 
of the features of that 
the nation 
owes a great debt to Queen Victoria, that 
the young members of the House are kept 
carefully secluded from the public eye. Few 
facts, 
transpire Phe 


his people. 
characteristics of the domesti 
Royal Family, and one 


life for ihe tradition of which 


few “ pretty stories’ are allowed to 
English public school tradi- 
tion which forbids anything of the kind in 
the life of the commoner is just as strictly 
the 


is that, though the society 


enforced in the case ot young Princes. 


Phe consequen 
journalist has increased enormously during 
recent 
the 
He is beheved 


san ce 


practically nothing is known of 
will 


to have inherited the family 


boy who ome day reign over us, 


keenne ing, and to possess that pleas- 
ant characteristic of the Royal Family, a sense 
of his own kinship, not only with kings, but 
human kind Hlis education ts still a long 


way off being complete, and, apart from the 


Investiture, he will continue to live for some 
time in the eclusion which his) parents’ 
fine Commion sense imposes upon him but 
now that the Coronation is over he will 
become, for a month, the most conspicuous 
figure in the country bor him the Investi 
ture will mean an expenence to which few 


Pelee} 


IEenglish princes of his age have for many 
But knowing what 
we do of his father, and also of his mother. 


years been submitted. 


we may be quite certain that he will not be 
allowed to receive injury from his promi- 
nence. He is being taught, as one of the 
great lessons of life, the ennobling quality of 
that the 
coming Investiture is being presented to him 


simplicity, and we may be sure 
as the first of his great responsibilities in life. 
The Wales of the 


Investiture will be enormous. The country 


practical value to 
is divided upon many questions, but people 
of all 
then 


opinions will, in their reception of 
Prince, have a common object such 
never had The annual 


National Eisteddfod is the only other occa- 


as they before 
sion which permits of a truce, and for that 
Mr. Lloyd the 
Welsh Nonconformity, if 
day Chancellor of the Exchequer, has often 


event George, leader of 


militant also to- 
been the guest of the eminent Church leader, 
the Bishop of St. Asaph. The Investiture will 
summon men of all shades of opinion, and the 
cheers of the Radical will be no less resonant 
than those of the squire and churchman. 

I shall never forget the thrilling effect of 
hearing, in a small committee room at 
Carnarvon, a number of out-of-work quarry- 
not for nor even for an 
audience—-the and solemn hymn of 
‘*God bless the Prince of Wales.’ The feel- 


ing they put into the words echoed the feeling 


men sing- money, 


slow 


in the heart of their country. The words 
of that lyric reflect the attitude of the 
Welshman as they might not do that ol 
the son of some other races; for while it 


is a loyal cry it is also a prayer. Wales 1s a 
nation in which religion has a great place 
The acknowledgment of the Supreme Being 
mingles 
of a Welshman’s hopes and _ tears 


spontaneously with any expression 
fo him 
the religious aspect of the Investiture will 
make an overwhelming appeal. He 1s at 
heart a mystic, and if his rather crude feeling 
interest In 
attention 


for colour and somewhat 
State 
for a moment to some of the lesser aspects ol! 
the the reminder of its higher 


Significance 


naive 


ceremonial may turn his 


Investiture, 


will quickly recall him to a 


sense of the overwhelming solemnity of 
the occasion And in the moment in which 
he ratses his voice in unison with that ol 
thousands of his countrymen, he will in ne 


unreal for the young 


pirit: beseech blessing 
Prince. 
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Extracts from a Gardener’s Diary 


By ANNIE MABEL SEVERS 


| 
work in my garden, I am alone in a world of 
my own, as the two houses stand quite by 
themselves, and no friendly or unfriendly eve 
can overlook. I and my garden are enough } 
for each other. I sometimes wish that the low 
privet hedge that s« parates the two gardens 
had been a stone wall or a wood fence; 
’twould have cut me off more completely 
from any undesirable neighbours But per- 
haps the new tenant will be a lonely old maid, 
i as J am looked upon by the village people. 
I am only thirty, and sometimes when I am 
in mv garden, wandering among my flowers 
in the spring time, I have fancies and 
J INUARY 1 I intend to keep a__ follies enough in my head for a lassie of sweet 
cord of all my garden work this and twenty! But enough of this for to-day. 
eal It will keep me in touch with it I will away out into my garden and weed 
when it is too wet and dreary to be out, and roll my paths before the snow comes. 
and will be of use to me next year It has been a green Yule, but we must 
How I love my little oblong garden, with expect the opening month of the year to 
its tiny orchard at the end, and the row of bring us winter weathet } 
fir trees along on ide to keep otf the cold February 20 Have had a busy morning 
winds that blow across from the North Sea! in the garden. The frost has gone at last 
Since I have been left alone—father, mother, and the high, cold winds have dried the 
sister, all gone—my garden has been every ground so that I have been able to put in 
thing to me Friends I have, and dear a row of early peas, also a few sweet peas 
friends, too, among these kindly village sown in ge ups at the south end of the 
people, but my garden and my little garden. The ground is cold for them yet, 
dwelling house are my very, very own. but they are there ready for the sun’s 
I heard a rumour to-day that the house rays when they penetrate so far. My new 
joining mine has been let at last. I hope it neighbour, who has, I suppose, been busy 
is not true; though, if the garden were putting his house to rights during the coid | 


cultivated, there wou'd be fewer weeds to weather, was also in his garden. He seems 


creep through the hedge and root them- to be living quite alone, and one of the 
selves in my trim gravel walk, and less village women who goes in to clean for him 


thistledown would float inconsequently tells me ‘‘he manages wonderful!’ He 
over my domain. Still, a tribe of noisy has bought the house, I hear, so he and I 


children running about next door would are likely to be neighbours for a long time 


rob me of th clusion and peace that I to come We have just exchanged a ° good- 
prize so high! for at present, when I am at morning,’ and a remark about the weather 


| 
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ROSEMARY IN 


over the privet hedge. He is busy digging 
over his land; a hard piece of work, after 
it has been neglected so long, but he seems 
to know how to go about it. He is making 
a great heap of stuff to burn, and thoroughly 
trenching and manuring as he goes on. He 
looks to be a man of about forty ; I saw his 
hair was quite grey at the temp’es as he 
raised his cap. It only he doesn’t drink, 
or anything of that sort, he will be a quiet, 
inoffensive neighbour, and I might have had 
much worse. The snowdrops are nodding 
in the sun to-day, and a lark has _ been 
singing overhead. 

Varch 18.—-What a busy month this is, 
and a typical March it has been so far. 
rhe last few days of February were, indeed, 
“February fill-dyke,”” for, after a few 
sunny, mild days we had a heavy snow- 
storm. Then March came in like a lion, 
bringing a second edition of the storm. 
Now the snow has all disappeared, the 
crocuses are making the borders gay, and 
a ‘‘peck of March dust, which is worth a 
king’s ransom,” is whirling down the road. 
[ have at last got a few early potatoes in, 
also cabbage and cauliflower plants. Have 
also made a sowing of broad beans, and 
another row of peas. In this northern cli- 
mate, and so near the sea, it does not pay 
to sow many seeds till March has fairly 
gone. If it goes like a lamb, and April is 
fine, 1 shall have to be in the garden ali 
day The datfodils are beginning to nod 
their golden buds in front of the laurel 
hedge that screens my little front garden 
from the road, the wallflowers are giving 
promise of flowery sweetness, while the 
flowering currant near the gate Is a picture 
of glory when the morning sun shines on it. 

My neighbour is still toiling, but has 
dug over nearly the whole of his wilderness. 
We have had one or two chats about garden- 
ing over the privet hedge. I have given 
him a few rooted cuttings of herbs for his 
herb bed He seemed specially pleased 
with a rosemary plant—a favourite of his, 
he said. I felt so vexed with myself after- 
wards, it seemed so stupid to blurt out like 
achild: ‘Oh, that’s my name.” His face 
quite lighted up. 

‘I have never known anyone with that 
name before,” he said. Rosemary for 
remembrance.” 

I turned away abruptly and began hocing 
at the other end of the garden. It will 


HER GARDEN 


not do to have poetry as well as gardening 
talk over the hedge. 

April 30.—What a glorious month this 
has been. It has seemed like the birth of 
a new world. The little bed under my 
kitchen window has been blue with violets ; 
the scent of them is like elixir every time I 
go in and out. Surely they have never 
been of such heavenly blue or so sweet as 
this year. The wallflowers, too, are ex- 
celling themselves, while polyanthuses and 
primroses are shining out of their green 
leaves as if with a smile of welcome to the 
spring. It is good to be alive and a garden 
lover in the spring time. I am often filled 
with a feeling of ecstasy when I am work- 
ing among all the growing things. I am 
nearer to God in my garden than any- 
where else, for there I am alone with Him, 
except for the choir of birds singing their 
glorious anthem of praise. the 
cuckoo seemed to be saying ‘ Amen” 
this morning. 

May 13.—My neighbour is more fortunate 
than I in one thing. He has a row of white 
and purple lilac bushes in the hedge at the 
other side of his garden, and they are heavy 
now with fragrant bunches of blossom. = I 
was admiring them this morning when we 
exchanged our usual greeting over the 
hedge. This afternoon, when I was making 
my second sowing of carrots, 1 heard him 
call ‘‘Miss Rosemary.’’ He has always called 
me that since the day I gave him the rose- 
mary bush. He was at the hedge with a 
great armful of lilac. 

“ There,” he said, “if this is in your 
room it won't be wasting its sweetness on 


the desert air.” 

He smiled such a queer smile, and went 
off to his work, saving, ‘‘ Yes, but J prefer 
rosemary.” 

Rosemary seems a poor favourite now 
that the spring flowers have come. 

There is a wood at the top of a steep 
lane not half an hour's walk away. Here 
every May “ the bluebells imitate the sky,”’ 
and I always take a day's holiday to go and 
dream among them. Yesterday I set off 
early to spend my day in God's wild garden. 
A quick walk, full of anticipation, brought 
me to the edge of the wood; I passed 
through the gate, and was immediately in 
fairvland. Above was the delicate green 
of the trembling beech leaves ; below, the 
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fragrant carpet of 


blue, with green of 
grass and unfolding 
fern fronds straying 
over it. Did I say 


fairvland? Might I 


not better sava 
Temple of the Most 
High, wherein the 
soul might worship 
and lose itself in 
adoration, as the 


himself in the blue of the 
And thousands 


singing lark lost 
sky as I came up the road ? 
of people will pay to-night to go and be en- 


tertained in vile atmospheres, white I have 


had this sweet world of beauty to myself 
for nothing. 
June 30.—The month of roses has nearly 


passed, but the roses are not nearly over. 
The hedges in the lanes are garlanded with 
in the garden 
There is 


wild roses and honeysuckle ; 
wealth of blossom. 


I am fighting a deter- 


there is a 


plenty of work, too 


mined war with weeds this vear; it is not 
so hopeless a contlict now that the garden 
getting into such good condi- 
look and 


the garden has a 


door 1s 

Phe 
now the pea sticks are in, 
look I 
a book on “ The Art of Pea-sticking!"’ My 
neighbour wanted to come and help me to 
in, but L told him I had 
done the nn) myst lf and needed no help He 


next 


tion growing crops well, 


more furnished could almost write 


put them always 
I thought, at my refusal, 
that | was very 
been into my 


seemed a bit huffy 
stalked 
independent 


and away Saving 


has never 
garden yet 


July 16.—We 


yesterday, and most 


day 
the 
pare hed and the labour 


had a gloriously wet 


acceptable, as 
ground was g 
have been 


of watering heavy To-day I 


planting out, as fast as 1 could, cauliflowers, 
savoys, and other greens. So hard did I 
work this morning that my neighbour called 
to me over the hedge not to overdo it, I 


** We have had one or two chats over the 
privet hedge.” 


took a long rest 
this afternoon in 
a deck chair on 
the gravel walk 
near my 
border. I 
never enjoyed 
my 
much as 


rose 


have 


garden as 
this 
summer. Nearly 
everything has 
done well, and 
already I am making 
for next year. To-night | 
the garden in the dusk to hunt for snails, 
expecting them to be numerous after yester- 
sitting in 


plans and sowings 
went out in 


day's rain. neighbour was 


his garden, and when I appeared he came 


to the hedge at once, calling ‘‘ Miss Rose- 
mary.” 

I captured two particularly fine black 
snails that were making for my_ straw- 


berry bed, then strolled across to the hedge. 


I'm busy,” Lsaid ; have vow no slugs 
to catch ?”’ 
He laughed “T'm lazy to-night. Let 


them feast on my lettuces if they like ; I’ve 


far more than I shall ever cat!” 

We stood talking for some time. The 
air was soft and sweet, and at the end of 
thes garden a blackbird was giving out 
little sleepy — trills. My heart seemed 
a-quiver. Ihe beauty of the evening was 
affecting me strangely. I felt, too, that 


my neighbour was not untouched by the 


influences around us. 
We were silent for a minute or two, listen- 


ing to the blackbird which was getting 
sleepier every moment. Then [ began to 
nove away. 

don't go in vet," he said. 

“The slugs " began. 

“Never mind them to-night; 1t Is too 
perfect an evening to think of anything so 
earthly.” 

I drew my gloves off meckly, and 


| 
| 


set down my murderous tin of salt 
and water. 

“There,” I said, “and how long 
do vou want to keep me standing 
here ? ”’ 

‘T am wondering how long you 
are going to be before you invite 
me to your side of the hedge,” he 
said, “So far all my hints have 
been in vain.” 

‘I don’t know,” I stammered ; 
“T didn’t know you wanted to 
come.” 

“|. either want to come on your 


side, or you to come on mine.”’ “*... Im a deck chair on the gravel walk near my 


All of a sudden I began to 
tremble —why, I don’t know. 

“It's too late now,”’ I said hastily, ‘‘ you 
couldn't see anything.” 

“Come for a stroll to the top of the lane,” 
do, it’s a shame 


he said, unexpectedly ; 
to go indoors yet.” 

I hesitated. <A village is a very public 
place. All one’s actions are noticed and 
talked over. But it was nearly dark, and 
we were not likely to meet many people in 
the long, steep lane that led to my bluebell 
wood, 

“All right,”’ I said, “ meet you at 
the front gate.” 

We were very quiet at first as we walked 
up the lane in the gloaming. Then he 
began to talk in a quiet way that seemed 
to fit in with the still beauty of the night. 

‘You don't know what it means to me,’ 
he said, “‘to have someone to talk to like 
this. I have been a lonely chap all my life, 
for I have not the knack of making many 
friends. think I am too old-fashioned. 
rhe world goes so fast nowadays, ] don’t 
feel as if 1 want to keep up with it; God 
and His beautiful world have quite satisfied 
me—till I knew you,” he added after a 


pause. 

By the time we had reached the top of 
the hill he had told me much of his history. 
He had had a motherless childhood, with a 
cold, self-contained father, then a strenuous 


Sit 


rose border.” 


business life, from which he had retired as 
soon as possible, sick of the competition and 
unreality of such a life. 

“Now,” he said, *‘I am happier than I 
have ever been in my life. 1 have enough 
for my simple wants, and am able some- 
times to afford the luxury of helping others. 
I have my garden—and you,” he added 
softly, “‘ for I may count on your friendship, 
mayn’'t And above all,” he said rever- 
ently, “‘I have God’s peace in my heart, 
which passeth understanding.” 

I have always been reserved and shy 
of talking about what I feel the most deeply, 
but, as we turned and walked home in the 
friendly dusk, I found that I could talk 
easily of those things that had always been 
the most sacred to me. We had much in 
common besides the never-failing topic of 
gardening. 

“Thank you so much, Miss Rosemary,” 
he said, as we parted at my gate, “ and some 
day you will let me cross the hedge, won't 
you?” 

I felt suddenly too shy to answer, and was 
in at my front door before he came up his 
garden path. A little thrush seemed to 
sing in my heart that night until T fell asleep. 

August 16.—It is a whole month since I 
have written anything in my diary. I have 
enjoyed my garden and not done very much 
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walking down the hill, if ] 
noticed that he always wore q 
spng of rosemary in his button 
hol Of course I had noticed 


it, and often wondered wi 


I aske d him but he only an 
wered, rather carelessly Oh 
I'm fond of rosemary ; I thought 
vou knew that I shall wear it 
till [ get something better 
September 10 his is one of 
my very favourite months. and 
» far, it has been a month of 
have been idling in 
good deal wit! 
boo rk It has beer 
very quiet, for my neighbour has 
“We parted at my gate.” been away [ have missed ou 
little walks and talk I thin! 
he has come back to-night, for ] 


work during the time. I have a feeling of | heard his door bane after ] had lighted the 
great satisfaction as I leok at my rows of lamp and drawn the curtains 
winter vegetabk tll coming on so. nicel\ September This has been such a 
I have peas and beans in abundance for my wondertul day, and I can hardly realise 
present wants In fact, so prolific has the that I am still MI Late as it is, I must 
garden been that I have been able to write it down. and ther perhay 1 shall 
send hampers of vegetables and flowers persuade myself it is really true 
iway to a of mine who is a worke1 lo begin with, it was a dull morning 
in a London slur and it was not till after tea that I felt inclined 
My neighbour and I are great friends now to go out Even then I did not want t 
Phat first evening walk seemed to draw us work. but wandered round the garden, idly 
near together, and it has not been the last cutting a few sweet peas which are still 
In fact, it has be me a habit on fine even blooming bravely I saw nothing of 
in to shp out when all our watering and neighbour all day, and was beginning to 
lug-catching is done, and stroll up to the think I had been mistaken in thinking he 
top of the lane t ther: but he has never had returned, but just as I was about to 
crossed through the hedge yet. I don't = go in I heard his door bane. and without 
know uve en too shy to ask lookur round I felt that he was there at 
hur ind entioned again the privet hedg I a evidentl ubyjes 
He asked me how I got: potato to fits of shyt for I fe is thon Id 
up. 1 told t un from the « ane not turn und to gre hi ind went 
d tvs took them up nippu t the et pea \t 
ind id pric I heard the far ir ill Mi 
H i the man! and t] 1, of id to turn and 
paticr thy w hi 1 it, and hen 
ked | Vv said Well, I'm H | vere to keep me 


: | 
| 
glad ren } oOattempt tha oul waiting he asked You knew | was 
If, at any rate there he ud 1 itive] i 
He asked me the other day, as we wer local 


different to-night, his eyes 
were so bright, and his face 
had a boyish, eager look 

“How have you enjoyed 
yours’lf ? I asked. 

“Why have hidden 
vourself away all day ?”’ he 
demanded, ignoring my ques- 
tion 

‘It's been so dell,” I 
answe red 

* You've been out working 
on many a worse day,” he 
said, ‘‘ and | can see sever. 1 things in your 
garden that want doing, even from this side 
of the hedge.”’ 

I nearly said that that was my business 
but his reference to the hedge made me shy 
again, and I was glad I hadn't when he said : 
‘You can't think how I've been longing 
for a glimpse of you; but never mind that 
now, come along, and let us go up the hill, 
then we can talk.” 

I meekly obeyed, went in and put on an 
extra wrap, and soon we were walking up 
the lane. It was nearly dark when we 
reached the top, but the moon was coming 
up, and it was a much finer night than I 
had expected. We rested for a moment, 
as we always did, against the fence on the 
edge of the wood. Suddenly a_ trembling 
seized me again, and I felt like running down 
the hill and never stopping till I reached 
the sanctuary of my little home. At the 
same moment my neighbour turned and 
stood in front of me 

Rosemary,” he said, “tell me, have 
you missed me at all?” 

‘Yes, answered, swiftly and simply, 
aimest before | knew I had spoken. I felt 
his eves trying to read my face in the faint, 
soft light 


“Tell me more,” he said, but I was 


‘In a moment his arms were 
round me.” hour of it flavourless 


tongue-tied again ; there 
was something new and 
masterful about him 
that made me afraid 
and tremulous. 

“Let me tell you how 
I have missed you,” he 
said, when I made no 
answer. ‘Every day 
has seemed like forty- 
eight hours, and every 


and empty. And, now 
that we are together again, an hour has 
seemed like a minute.” 

He had spoken passionately. Then his 
voice grew very solemn and _ reverent. 
‘“* Rosemary,” he said, ‘‘ I can wait no longer. 
I must tell you I love you. I have asked 
God to give you to me for my very own. 
Will you come ? 

He took hold of my hand, and at his touch 
all the fear and all the trembling died away. 

“Yes,’”’ L said simply, and as I spoke I 
knew, with a swift, keen joy, that I had 
entered into a haven of safety and happi- 
ness such as I had never dreamed of. 

September 13.—The world is made new. 
I had an appointment with my beloved at 
the privet hedge for nine o’clock this morn- 
ing. We stood and looked at each other 
across 1t for a moment, 

“T shall not come till you ask me,” he 
said; you have kept me waiting so long.” 

Then I had to capitulate. 

“Will you come over and walk round my 
garden?” I said as carelessly as could. In 
a moment he was through the hedge and 
his arms were round me. How thankful I 
was for the seclusion of my garden then. 

“ The first piece of work we do in ew 
garden after we are married,” he said, 
boldly, ** will be to uproot that privet hedge. 
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The Religious Outlook in the 


Canadian West 
By DENIS CRANE 


Author of ‘‘A Vicarious Vagabond,”’’ etc. 


T° Archdeacon Allen Gray of Edmon 
ton, Alberta, I am indebted for a 
new definition, if not for the discovery, of 
the Was-ers.” 

Edmonton, the the Albertan 
Government, is, by reason of its adminis- 
trative importance, its railway facilities, 
its position as gateway to the famous 
Peace River district, and its situation in 
the genial Saskatchewan Valley, the chief 
social centre of the province. Here the 


a new sect 
seat olf 


in Canada they beg to be excused. These 
gentry the Archdeacon, with a touch of 
pardonable contempt, dubbed * Was-ers,” 
living embodiments of the past tense. 
This detached attitude of certain new- 
comers was also manifested, he said, in 
another way namely, relation to 
finance. At home, owing to the system 
of endowments, the demands on the Angli- 
can's purse tor the maintenance and exten- 
sion of his Church are comparatively small. 


THE SKY-PILOT 


CATCHING HIS "TEAM BEFORE 


Archdeacon, who is Rector of All Saints’ 
English Church, has his headquarters in 
a diocese 450 miles north to south and 
250 east to west, with a population rapidly 
increasing. 


Ife was speaking of the difficulties with 


which Church work in the Far West is 
inevitably beset and described those 
persons newly arrived in the country 
who tell with glowing words of the work 
they did or the offices they held in the 
Old Land, but flatly decline to honour 
their obligations in the new. “To was a 
teacher in the school,” say they, or “J 
was secretary of the Vicar’s Bible Class "’ : 
but when asked to assume similar dutie 


THE REV. BENJAMIN RALPH, A DOCTOR OF LAWS OF D 
GOING THE 


BLIN UNIVERSITY, 


ROUND OF HIS PARISH 


He does not acquire the habit of paving 
in hard cash for every step he takes. Con- 


when he settles in a land where 


sequently 
unknown 


endowments and State aid are 
he has some difficulty in realising his new 
Phere are, of course, notable 
but lavish cannot be 
numerous among the immigrant 

Eager and ready even to the point of 
sacrifice is the Jenglish Church to go 


obligations. 
exceptions Ivers 


lass. 


up and possess this great land which 
the vigorous immigration policy of the 
Dominion Government fast peopling 
with strangers from. atat The trouble 


Which the Archdeacon contends Church- 


men at home do not yet understand 


Sig 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN THE CANADIAN WEST 


to find the men, and _ particularly the 
means, to keep pace with the new nation’s 
growth. During the past year over two 
thousand miles of railway were projected 
and five hundred actually built in the 
Province ot Alberta alone. And with 
the arrival of the locomotive come bands 
of sturdy settlers forming themselves all 
along the trail into little colonies that 
soon become thriving villages, and into 
villages that soon become mighty towns. 

Che problem is not made easier by 
the large proportion of Americans and 
foreigners, chiefly Scandinavian, among 
the Colonists. The number of actual mem- 
bers of the English Church in many of 
the new communities is small—sometimes 
thirty, sometimes only a dozen. Yet so 
rapid is the development of the country 
that these scattered companies of the 
faithful must not be neglected. It means 
perpetual travel to minister to their neecs, 
and often the clergyman does not see hs 
own home tor days, or even a week, at 
a time. He drives off in his buggy on a 
Monday morning, ministers daily to dit- 
ferent settlers, and is fortunate if he reaches 
his family again on Saturday night. But 
the work is done, and done well. 

Phanks to the tund opened by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York for the 
evangelisation of Western Canada, the 
slender resources of the men in the field 
are now being augmented by help from 


A TYPICAL CANADIAN SUBURBAN CHURCH. 


home, while the ranks of the workers 
themselves are being gradually swelled. 
It is real pioneer work many of them have 
to do. 

Take, for example, this picture of the 
first mission house at Entwhistle, sixty or 
seventy miles west of Edmonton. It is a 
tent with wooden sides, seven feet by ten 

feet, and contains two beds, 
> one over the other; at the 


end, a stove, a box for table, 
two pails, cooking utensils, 
and food. In bad weather this 
little structure is breakfast- 
room, dining-room, parlour, 
library, and bedroom all in 
one. Guests, if small enough 
to gain admission, have for 
seat the choice of a borrowed 
stool, the heap of firewood, or 
a board laid on a pail. In 
summer, of course, the open- 
air is available, but even 
then the conditions vividly re- 
call the romantic makeshitts 
of the foreign field. 

Some of the men engaged 
in the work were carly inured 


to pioneering. Archdeacon 


Gray himeelf, though a native 
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THE QUIVER 


of London, was for six years a cowboy in 
Calgary, while the assistant rector, Canon 
Webb, who acts as diogesan missionary, 
came to the country as a lad and tasted 
the hardships as well as the excitements 
of Canadian life ere he entered the Church. 


Of the other Protestant bodies the 
largest is the Methodist, which has a 
membership of over 335,000 out of a total 


population of upwards of seven millions. 
Next come the Presbyterians, with 270,000 
communicants. Both of these bodies are 
larger than the English Church, which, 
while strong in the longer-settled parts of 
the country, is handicapped in the West 
by the causes already mentioned. 

The Methodists are among the world’s 
best givers, and by their system of weekly 
contributions train their members to sup 
port not only the local church, but also 
the missionary outpost. 

The faith of the Churches in the social 
and religious future of the country is well 
exemplified in almost every Western town. 
Here churches—sometimes, it true, 
of more impermanent wooden structure, 
but also frequently of substantial brick 
and stone—rise with laudable rapidity. 

At Calgary, the commercial centre 
Alberta, with a population 
there are no less than fifty-five places of 
worship—namely, nine Methodist, seven 
Roman Catholic, six Anglican, six Pres 
byterian, six Baptist, six Lutheran, four 
Christian Scientist, three Plymouth Breth 


Is 


ol 


ol 35,000, 


ren, two Salvation Army, one Congre 
gational, one Free Catholic, one Unitarian, 
one Moravian, one Hebrew, and = one 


Mission to the Chinese. 
rhe growth of Methodism tn this locality 
may serve as typical of the energy and 


enterprise of the disciples of Wesley 
throughout the West. Seven vears ago 
there were in the province, all told, a 
hundred preaching places belonging — to 
the denomination, divided into two dis- 
tricts. To-day there are six hundred 
preaching places, divided into fifteen 
districts. 

Phe Central Methodist Church in Cal 
gary is the mother of the eight other 
Methodist churches in the locality. In 
its pastor, the Rev. G. W. Kerby, B.A., 


it has a man of singular charm and enthu 
alive 


city 


siasm, Who has shown himself keenly 


to the strategic importance of the 


from the Church's point of view. Durine 
the summer probably more immigrants 
pass through Calgary than through any one 
other city west of Winnipeg. Mr. Kerby 
lays himself out to catch and impress for 
good the thousands of young men, many 
of them away from home for the first time, 
who are perchance feeling friendless and 
forlorn in a strange country. On Sundays 
he entices many of them to his church, 
which generally has to close its doors in 
the evening upon numerous late-comers 
who cannot be accommodated. He 
a special mecting for men in the after- 
noon, with an attendance of 
hundreds. 

But his chief work among strangers is 
done during the week, when the church 
converted into an institute, 
with gymnasium, reading-room, library, 
and othe features, while 
boarding-house register and an employ- 
ment bureau atford help of a more directly 
useful kind. During the last year, 35,000 


has 


several 


premises are 


recreative a 


men used these rooms on week-nights 
alone. The membership ot Mr. Kerby’s 
church is one of the largest in_ the 


Dominion, numbering well over thirteen 
hundred. 

Regina, the capital of the neighbour- 
ing Province ot Saskatchewan, atfords 
another example of Church = activity. 
his city is one of the miracles of urban 
growth for which Canada is famous. In 
eight vears its population has grown from 
; 14,000. Yet it is already 
known as a city of beautiful churches. 
Several of these are impressive landmarks, 
miles. The Presbyterians 
ereystone edifice, with 
a quaintly embrasured tower. Close by 
is that of the Methodists, of more com- 
modious structure, with another 
membership and the largest Sunday Schoo! 
in the province. The English and _ the 
Roman Catholic churches also would be 
worthy of a city many times its size. 

All the larger Churches, while throw 
ing themselves heartily into directly spiri- 
tual work, conceive it to be their duty to 
contribute to the higher education of the 
people. One of the peculiar difficulties 
of the prairie provinces ts the large propor- 
tion of non-English-speaking foreigners 
among the population, of which about 
third only british - born. The 


to nearly 
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have an imposing 


record 
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THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 


foreigners are remarkably quick in pick- 
ing up English, but obviously it must be 
many vears before they can enter equally 
with the British-born into public and pro- 
fessional life. Consequently, it is from 
the ranks of the latter that, in the mean- 
time, the doctor, the lawyer, the judge, 
the Member of Parliament, and other 
public servants must be chiefly drawn. 
Yet, so seriously do the agricultural 
pursuits—and notably the garnering of 
the huge crops—ot the English-speaking 
population interfere with the higher edu- 
cation of the farmer’s children, that some 
new type of school supplementary to the 
ordinary day-school is needed to repair 


IN THE CANADIAN WEST 


comers ’’—that is, young men and women 
whose schooling has been interrupted, 
who are too old to mingle with ordinary 
scholars, but who are, nevertheless, anxious 
to improve themselves. 

The college, which is merely typical of 
those erected by other Churches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, will, when 
complete, face one of the handsomest and 
richest thoroughfares in the city. The 
cost is over £100,000, towards which the 
municipality has contributed generously, 
while by popular vote the ratepayers have 
decided that the property and any estate 
it may subsequently own shall be exempt 
from taxation. 


TWO CHURCHES SIDE BY SIDE IN A FARMING TOWNSHIP. 


these difficulties and fit the young people 
for their part in the rapidly unfolding 
national life. 

Phis s« hool Or college, as it should more 
properly be called—the Churches in many 
Instances voluntarily supply. At Regina, 
flor example, the Methodists have acquired 
a magnificent site, facing the new Parlia- 
mentary buildings and close to Wascana 
Lake — whose waters will provide the 
students with healthtul recreation— for the 
erection of a college, to comprise a busi- 
ness department, a preparatory section 
lor matriculation and arts: students, an 
academy of music, students’ residences, 
and lastly a special department for “all 
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This project, the reader will be inter- 
ested to learn, owes its inception to the 
Rev. Joseph Oliver, who rendered such 
valuable help to the temperance cause in 
England two or three years ago. Mr. 
Oliver was on that occasion presented by 
a committee of Members of Parliament 
with a handsome illuminated address in 
recognition of his services. 

The Congregationalists, through their 
Colonial Missionary Society and by the 
enterprise of individual Churches in the 
West itself, are labouring strenuously to 
win the prairie peoples into fellowship. 
They, like the rest, are alive to the prob- 
lems arising from the mixed nationality 
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THE QUIVER 


of the settlers. Many, perhaps most, of 
the foreigners have their own religious 
organisations, though some are very 
limited in their range of thought and 
worship. It takes time for the people of 
one nationality to associate freely with 
those of another; but certain unifying 
influences, such as music, amusements, 
and popular literature, in which all have 
a common interest, are taken full advan- 
tage of by the missionaries to weld them 
together not only into one people, but 
also into the one true faith. 

Any account, however brief, of the 
religious outlook in the West would be 
sadly incomplete that omitted reference 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which, independent of all the Churches, 
is yet one of their most powerful allies in 
moulding the national life. 

In England the Y.M.C.A. is not 
perhaps representative of the most virile 
type of Christianity, though its excellent 
achievements are freely acknowledged ; 
but out West it is the very prototype ola 


robust, muscular, aggressive faith. As in 
England, the movement combines with 
its distinctly religious propaganda the 


most attractive and efficient recreational 
features, and its position as a bureau of 
information open to all comers and as a 
source of advice and counsel to strangers, 
is quite unique, 

Its property, which in every city of 
consequence occupies a commanding posi 
tion and is of imposing proportions, must 
in the aggregate amount in value to many 
millions of dollars. Probably no religious 
institution in the Dominion obtains from 
the general public more prompt and gen- 
financial aid. In Winnipeg, for 
example, with the co-operation of bust- 
ness men, $350,000 were raised for a new 
building in eight days. Whatever the 
founder of this great movement may have 
thought of its work in England—and he 
could have had no reason to be anything 
but proud of it—his soul would be moved 
to 1ts profoundest depths could he see how 
it is taking hold of the young Canadian 
and equipping him physically and morally 
for his high national destiny. 

According to the best 
of long experience-—-the general religious 
outlook in the Dominion is bright, albeit 
in the West certain portents are not 


erous 


judges —those 


altogether favourable to progress, either 
numerically or spiritually. 
Foremost among these is the material- 


istic spirit born of the overwhelming 
opportunities of the moment. It is but 
human, though it may give us pause, 


that when men have only to be industri- 
ous to be successful, and reasonably re- 
sourceful to grow rich, spiritual interests 
should for the time being suffer eclipse. 
But as the country becomes more thickly 
populated this condition will gradually 
moderate and the pulse of life beat less 
feverishly. 

Indeed, as the Bishop of London recently 
remarked at Halifax, the wonder is that 
Canadian morality should be so high and 
Church life so spiritual. Hard as it is to 
realise, it is nevertheless a fact, that the 
standard of morality is higher in Canada 
than in England. Drunkenness is not un- 
common among men, especially among 
the lower European races; but among 
women it is extremely rare, while such an 
event as a woman entering a common bat 
is said to be absolutely unknown. Life 
and property are everywhere as safe as 
in this country, and the latest statistics 
show that, taking the average of the 
provinces, crime is less common in pro- 
portion to the population than it is in 
England and Wales. 

By the leaders of the Churches a great 
revival, taking the form of a recoil from 
the prevalent materialistic view of life, 
is anticipated betore the first quarter otf 
the century is past. Those who are sell 
ing their souls to buy town-lots will begin 
to discover that neither bank 
nor real estate can fortity the spirit: fot 
its great ordeals, and will turn again to 
the things that satisf{v. 

In the meantime, the Church herself is 
striving to keep abreast of the times in 
regard to education and the new light it 
throws on Christian origins. More back- 
ward perhaps than we are to accept all 
that the critics have told us, the Canadian 
divines are, in the main, preserving an 
open mind towards textual 
while feeling that in the present state o} 


balances 


problems, 


the country their first business is to save 
souls. 

In this they are doubtless right, and 
every Englishman will wish them a cleat 


vision and a stout heart, 
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The Narrow Way 


A Complete Story 


By 


KATE SEATON 


(Llustvat.d by Frep PeGsam) 


[ ARY CULLODEN sat and looked at 
the cheque in front of her with 
lazed eves, then read again the brief, 


accompanying note of explanation. 

An old, long-forgotten debt owing to her 
father and now discharged to herself, more 
than ten years after his death. 

Fifty pounds! It represented untold 
wealth to the little weman, tiny 
annuity provided her with only the merest 
necessaries of life. 

Having once grasped the delightful fact 
that this which had so 
unexpectedly opened before her, was really 


whose 


mine of wealth, 
her own, she sprang suddenly to her fect, 
a faint flush of excitement lending an air of 
youth to her slightly careworn face. 

Going swiftly to an oak bookshelf, she took 
down a little pile of variously coloured papers 
and booklets issued by different enterprising 
railway companies and touring agents, and 
pushing aside her almost untasted breakfast, 
she spread the alluring programmes on the 
table before her, leaning over them in a very 
abandonment of delight. 

\ll her life the quiet woman, whose fate 
it had been to live in a narrow groove, had 


id her gentle soul possessed by an intense 


desire to travel; she, who had been denied 
tic privilege of viewing the beauties even 
of her own land, had been consumed by a 


everish longing to visit other parts of the 
world 

Not a least of all her father, 
earlier in lite, when a degree of prosperity 
had set out to satisfy his own 


soul who 


had been his, 


cravings tor travel——had ever suspected the 
quict, shy girl, with the gentle, dreamy 
nature, to be possessed of any such ambi- 
tion And she, with a rare unselfishness, 
had caretully hidden her own desires, know 
Ing that what sufficed for one to travel 
vould be totally inadequate for both, and 


oO had remained patiently behind. 
After her father’s death, her small annuity 


oly 


had proved insufficient to keep on the old 
home, and she had been compelled to take 
two small rooms, in keeping with her means. 

On the long winter evenings, when books 
or sewing began to pall on the lonely woman 

now quite removed from all the friends of 
her girlhood—she would take out her little 
collection of touring programmes and, with 
a pitiful decide on an 
imaginary tour, which was always to be 
taken in the coming season. 

To-day, with that wonderful cheque 
smiling up at her from the table, she 
began once again the old, delightful task— 
this time with the assurance that the long- 
coveted opportunity was at last within her 


pretence, would 


reach. 

With hands that trembled with excite- 
ment, she turned over the leaves of a small 
booklet ; then, with a sigh and a decided 
little shake of her head, she put aside the 
alluring prospect of a three months’ tour, 
ending with a month in Imperial Rome. 
That had been the height of her ambition, 
the point to which she had soared in her 


wildest dreams; but fifty pounds—large 
as the sum had seemed at first—would 


scarcely suffice for that ! 

She seized a loose leaflet, and, with a soft 
little laugh, carefully spread it out in front 
ot her ; then, drawing a blank sheet towards 
her, began scribbling down various items, 
and added them together with a pleased air 
ot satisfaction. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured decidedly, 
will be the Two months in 
Switzerland ! dream at least 


“that 
lovely 


shall 


one. 

That 
come true!” 

Half an hour later, the flush of excitement 
still on her face, she was hurrying out to 
necessary purchases for het 
to the land of snow-capped 
Just a quiet 
evening dress, a tweed costume, and a few 


make 
coming visit 


mountains and sunshine. 
blouses would suffice, she decided. 
\s she ran lightly down the stairs, she 


heard a harsh complaining voice from behind 
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the closed door on the lower landing, and 
with a shrinking gesture would have hurried 
on out of reach of the unpleasant sound 
But before she had crossed the landing, 
the door swung suddenly open and a tall, 
angular woman came quickly out 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Marsh,”’ said Mary 
with her gentle smile, feeling, in the flush 
of her own joy, a sudden pity for the woman 
whose disagreeable manner had alienated the 
sympathies of those who would have been 
friendly towards her, and who had made he1 
self so generally disliked by all the occupants 
of the third-rate boarding house where, like 
so many others with small means, she had 


een compelled to take refuge 

It's quite bright this morning, isn't it 
continued Mary cheerily 

“Humph! Seems pretty grey to me 
gut perhaps the bluer higher up 
where your window is, Miss Culloden 
retorted Mrs. Marsh sarcastically 

Mary coloured confusedly, as she suddenly 
remembered that the morning was indeed 
grey and dismal, the sky dark and overcast 
Then she laughed—a shy, embarrassed litth 
laugh 

Why, of course ; how stupid of me 
she said apologetically But you set | 
to Switzerland 


was Just planning a holiday 
and must have been thinking of the blue 
skies there 
She looked wistfully for some sign of kindly 
interest or congratulation from her com 
panion; but the gloomy expression only 
Mi Marsh's face al 
cjaculated in an aggrieved voice 
Well to be ome tolks ! Here you can 


go off on an expensive holiday lke that 


deepened on 


while ] her voice trembled suddenl I 
must just see my child fade betore my ev 
for want of the fresh sea breezes | can't 
attord to give her! 
Mary Culloden's face clouded instantly 
How is Jenny this morning he asked 
almost guiltily 
“As bad a one woul expect alter 
a wretched night napped M1 Marsh 
abruptly 
there anythin he could tan 
began Mary genth lf am going up te 
town and could bt 
Phe only thin Jenny fanenr 
thing she can't have interrupted My 
Marsh harply But don't let keep 
he fimishe | ited], nd 


back into her room she closed the door with 
a decided little click. 

Mary Culloden half paused ; then turned, 
and, with a little sigh, passed slowly down 
the remaining flight of stairs, the radiance 
gone from her face, and in her eyes an 
expression of perplexity and pain. 

Ihe next few days found her busily 
turning out her old trunks, from whore 
mysterious depths scraps of rare lace, filmy 
scarves and other oddments, long forgotten, 
were unearthed and set aside to augment 
the modest little wardrobe which was to be 
used on this wonderful holiday 

But at last her arrangements were com- 
pleted, and she knelt beside a new dress- 
basket carefully packing the first laver of 
things, humming softly to herself over her 
ple isant task 

Presently she rose and glanced with a smile 
towards the bed, where lay a pretty evening 
dress of soft black voile She had already 
tried it on, and had blushed with shy pleasure 
at the ight of the slim, graceful figure, 
reflected in the narrow wardrobe murror, 
and sl vas looking forward to the time 
now » delightfully near—when she would 


wear it in the quiet Swiss pension to which 


she was going, with all the innocent enjoy 
ment ola irl 

\ sharp rap startled her trom her happy 
reveric, but before she could cress the room 
Mi Marsh opened the door and came 
hurricdls 

- Jenny bad again he began without 
prelace : then topped and lanced about 
her with a quick frown I see you ar 
busy he said more slow] ‘so I'd better 
not troubl now 

Mau looked tvingl into the tired 
worn face 1 stepped ldenly forward 
if to hide the unhappy yoman 
the ot he own pproaching 

| busy to do anythin for 

Jenny | ud quickly Is there some 
thi 1 were wanti 


you would get 
ption ip atthe chemists 


vere pois r out returned Mrs. Marsh 


wearil ) it doesn’t matter 
Ot I will responded Mary 
promptl Please ive it to me I shall 
Wit i I cl and 


NARROW WAY 


her the paper, and with another glance 
at the open box abruptly left the room. 

As the door closed behind her, Mary 
stooped and hastily closed the lid of her 
trunk, with what, for her, might have been 
termed a _ decidedly vicious movement. 
Then she turned and, ruthlessly sweeping 
together the array of pretty blouses and 
the dress lying on the bed, hastily thrust 
them into a small wardrobe. 

She felt as miserable and guilty 
as if she had intentionally flaunted 
her own happiness before another 
less fortunate than herself, and 
without delay she set out to fulf.l 
her commission at the nearest 
chemust’s. 

When she returned to her own 
room, after leaving the small bottle 
of medicine with Mrs. Marsh, she 
threw off her hat with a gesture of 
relief; but instead of renewing her 
delightful occupation, she sat gazing 
drearily in front of her, her face 
white and tired—like one who had 
fought a hard fight and was now 
experiencing the reaction. 

She realised now that the sacri- 
fice she was about to make had 
raised a beckoning finger to her 
from the very first. Even on that 
memorable morning when her 
newly-acquired riches had made 
possible the realisation of her long- 
cherished ambition, she had been 
The trouble of her 


neighbour, even then, had cast a 


conscious of it. 


Shadow over her own radiant skv, 
and a small voice had whispered 
to her of another way. But for 
once, she had deliberately shirked 
the path of sacrifice; may, had 
resolutely shut her eves to the 
beckoning hand and her ears to the 
unwelcome voice, and had wilfully 
chosen the more alluring path of 
her own desires. 

Now at last she realised that she 
could not follow it; she could not 
go gaily off to the sunny, snow-clad 
mountains and leave poor Jenny 
languishing here. 

\ week later, the rooms below 
Mary Culloden’s were silent and 


empty. Some generously disposed 


friend had sent an anonymous gift, 


646 8 


which had opened the way for the realisa- 
tion of the little invalid’s gieatest desire, 
and Mrs. Marsh had lost no time in availing 
herself of the unexpected help. 

“I suppose you will be gone soon 
tco, Miss Culloden?” she said, as 
she wished Mary good-bye. Then, her 
sympathies enlarged by her own good 
fortune, she added warmly: “I hope 
you'll enjoy your holiday. You deserve 


“Mary smiled faintly. ‘Thanks; I—! 
think I shall manage to have a happy 


time ’”—y. 822. 
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to; are always so kind and thoughtful 
for others 
Mary 


think I 


you 


iank;; I—I 


have a happy 


miled faintly. 
shall manage to 


onfusedly. 


ime, ’ she said ¢ 
As she turned back into her own room, 
her eyes caught sight of the little pile of 


tourist programmes, and her lips quivered 


a moment tremblingly. 


With a quick gesture she thrust them « 


of sight, behind a thick volume on the 
bookshelves 

“Perhay ome time, I'll enjoy some 
more prospective trips with vou,” she said 
whimsically ; ‘‘ bu with a little catch 
in her breath afraid I couldn't 
bear it yet.” 


O* one end of a form in St. James s 
Park sat a tin, bov tightly ela ping . 
young 


white Pomeranian dog in his arms, I 


face preternaturally grave and anxiou 


At the 
Marv Culloden halted in het 


little 
walk ; 


forlorn-looking 
figure 
then 

The bo 


eleam in response to her smile. 


turned and sat 


“What a prett dog you've { "tg she 
ventured, admiringly. 
‘Yes, Rennie is a beauty, isn’t sh 
he responded « lasticall Then his face 
louded a But she doesn't like sitting 
on mv knee f | ing, with a 
isted t q intl im, 
not hkely 
Phen t take her for a run?” 
ested M 
[ daren't \ aid I 1 tn't let 
her ¢ the 1 had 
k hu curl head 
ill | of I 
Are 1 for our in 


ke I ith read 
threate! t t a littl Ip he 
istere tion and 
hed: wit | © must b 
bu 
tten 


she said reassurinely But she saw that the 


fear still li red in the bright blue eyes. 


I know a grand way to make the time 


pass quickly,” she said guilefully, 
“Do vou? What?” he 
Ielling fairy tales she 
‘Shall I tell vou 
** That just splendid, 
he amended, with a polite little air that at 
su ceptible heart. “ But 
» to stop and tell me some ?” 
| 


asked curiously. 


said promptly, 


would be just rip 


ig the plea with which 


own-u] usually met his cemands on 

Marv 1 | brightly, and plunged at 
oO mto in absorbin adventure, soon 
making good her boast 

‘That isn’t in Grimm's,” he said, with a 


lone-drawn breath of enjovment. ‘Then, as 
another out of 
your book 


Marv smilinely began again, but before she 


suuld finish the new stor her little friend 
interrupted her witl n exclamation of 
disma is lady hurrving towards 
them 
Do wait a minute, auntic! he cried 
excitedly, a approached. Phe giant's 
just ge tught in a great big net, and the 


ing to kill him! 


Mary stopped as the lady 


paused—an 


amused le on her face 
“Tt was very kind of you to entertain my 
little 1 a l in, but broke off 
and ext ed ] hand with a 
littl of deh 
\W Mat Mau Culloden! Dont 
you ki 1 ? I'm \ ld school friend 


Mu { ! disgust, the 
tor { 1 ed thi il 
( | ) { the iant out ol 
Cx! t ive him of the delight 
ot | irl 1 va int | man } 
+} , { nstcl 

| ( | ‘ ed a few days 


‘ if in India 
j tw lat 101 
igo, when 
| | Ol | nt 


: 
ndly 
litt 
Beth Maynard ! Now Beth Winchester,” 
sl ldn't be very 
: visit from you, Mat id Mrs. Winchester 
reoretfully, “ but Im ne out of town 
to-morrow. Have pron { to meet m 
| t | You never 
: witaout mie 
Ma ‘ tj 1] 
: () | it think she would « that 
622 


“And a slumbering suspicion leapt into certainty "—). s2i. 
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England to me, and now, after not seeing his 
little son for nearly seven years, Douglas is 
so impatient that I’ve to meet him at Lucerne 
with him.” 
“That will be very nice for you,’ said 
Mary wistfully. 
“Nice? Humph!” 
friend dubiously. ‘‘I don't know about 
that. Douglas is certainly much _ better 
already, but Jackie is rather a handful, and 


his governess, on whom I had been relying 


retorted her lively 


to take him off our hands occasionally, has 
taken ill at the last moment, and I fear it’s 
too late now to find anyone else suitable.” 

She smiled down at the eager little face 
raised protestingly to her own, and shrugged 
her shoulders. 

‘He is rather a little pic kle, you know,” 
she added ruefully. 

He’s 
dignantly. 

The boy slipped his hand in hers and smiled 
triumphantly. 


just a dear returned Mary in- 


‘* You are the dear! he said enthusiasti- 
“T like you heaps better than Miss 
Coulson.”’ 


cally. 
Then, as a sudden 
dhim: “ Y 
then you can tell me more fairy tales.” 
Mary’s face flushed 
“T would—if I 


Inspiration 


Seize “come with us to Lucerne ; 


were your governess, 


dear,” she answered, with an odd IhIittle 
laugh. 

Mary, do you mean it? I know you 
were always awfully) good-natured and 
obliging at school.”” Mrs. Winchester paused 


cently. You 


a tight corner, there 


and laughed remini helped 


Dare 


J ask you to help me out of another? | 


me out of many 


rt of my time in Switzer 
riends, but, of 
to leave Dougla in sole 


would make it worth 


wanted to spend | 
land 


hould not lke 


with on course, 


your. whil he added hesitantly, as 
Mary seemed undecided. 

Oh, I should accept nothing but my 
expense those I could not attord, aid 
Mary simpl But 1 shall be only too 
delighted to « 


B' TH WINCHESTER sat in the shad 
of the tres irently 
} 


apps absorbed in a 
book the cent 


om the 
filling the air with a sweet fragrance 


pines above het 


Opposite her lounged her favourite brother, 
now fully restored to health; whilst a few 
vards away sat Mary Culloden, her devoted 
little admirer sitting at her feet, his eager 
blue eyes fixed intently on her face as she 
began another of those delightful stories, of 
unlimited 
supply stored away in her small brown head. 


which she seemed to have an 


** Just one more,” he pleaded, as Mary 
paused and seemed about to rise. “ The 
the Old Man of the Sea an’ the 
pale Princess.” 


one about 


Mary smiled. 
“Are you not tired of that ? 
heard it so many times.” 


You have 


He shook his curly head emphatically. 

I'd never be tired of that one.” 

Lowering her voice, so as not to disturb 
the other two, Mary began once again the 
story of the transformation of the Old Man 
of the Sea to a charming 
of his wonderful hairbreadth 


young Prince ; 
escapes alter 
leaving his home beneath the green waters, 
before he 
the pale 
and from which, with the aid of a sympa- 
thetic mortal, he 
carried her off to his own beautiful home by 
the sea, where his brought the 
roses back to the cheeks of the young Princess 
and the 


reached the cruel building where 


Princess languished a_ prisoner, 


effected her release and 


kisses soon 


ight of the white, foamy breakers 


a new light and glow to her lovely dark 
cve 

Jackie listened entranced, as if hearing 
the enchanting story for the first time ; 
ind his father, to whom the story was new 


except for the fragments which he had heard 


from his little son—ceased to wonder at 
Jackie’s infatuation for this special piece of 


fairy lore, or for the winsome narrator of 
the same. For there was a strange thrill 
in Mary Culloden’s voice as she told the 
tory, and a warm light in her eves that 


moved him with a new emotion and longing 

Beth Winchester, glancing up from het 
book, was look on het 
brother’s face, 


surprised at thi 
and the 
his eyes as they rested upon her old 
fcllow’s face, and a 


leapt into certainty. 


ssion in 
school 


suspicion 


tender ¢ x pre 


slumbering 


Mary Culloden, 


who would not 


In sweet gra 
her brother had found one 
little son 


ideal mother, but 


only make hi who already 


adored her—an also a 


woman who would be to himself at once 


a chart Hpanion and waite 
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With a quick intuition Beth rose to her 
fect. 

“Come with me, Jackie. I've promised to 
take you to see Marjory,” she said abruptly. 
" No, you needn't come, Mary,” as_ her 
friend made a motion to accompany them. 
“Tt’s too hot for much exertion this morn- 
ing. Stay and have a quiet read until 
we return.” 

Mary obediently took up a magazine, 
and with a glance at the recumbent figure 
close by, began nervously turning over its 
pages 

Miss Culloden.” 

Mary looked up with a start. 

“J—I thought you were asleep, Mr. 
Maynard,” she said. 

Asleep?’ He smiled whimsically. “I 
believe I have been—for some time. But 
I'm wide awake now. It was your fairy 
tale, I think.’’ 

‘Oh, I'm sorry if I disturbed you,” she 
answered, with a flush of distress. ‘' But 
Jackie is so fond of tales, and they keep 
him quiet.” 

Maynard had risen, and crossing the 
small strip of grass which divided them, 
stood looking down at her. 

“Mary,” he said abruptly, “ I've awakened 
to the fact that—I need a wife, and— Jackie 
amother. You speedily won the love of his 
young heart, and I realise, at last, that you 
have won mine also. Will you marry me, 
dear ?—if you can care for a man who has 
left all his youth behind him.” 

‘You forget that I too am long past my 
youth,” she said quicily. ‘‘ But I have 
loved Jackie from the first ; while you——” 
She broke off, but the light in her eyes 
satisfied him, 

Then you will marry me, dear?” 

“Yes,’’ she said simply. 

“ Here or at home, in England ? ” 

“ Here ?"’ repeated Mary, startled. 

He laughed. 

“Yes; why not 2? You said you thought 
the little Swiss church up there amongst the 
pines an ideal one for a wedding, when 
you witnessed one there last week.’’ 

“So 1 did,” she said, laughing softly. 

“ Then why not have ours there? Then, 


if you wish, we could spend the rest of 
the year abroad.” 

Mary’s eyes shone at the prospect, but 
she asked doubtfully : 

“What will Beth say ? And how about 
Jackie ?” 

“ Beth will be only too pleased to get me 
off her hands, and to be able to go home in 
time for her husband’s return. And as for 
Jackie, Miss Coulson will be here to-morrow. 
Yes ’’—as Mary’s eyes widened with surprise 
—‘‘ she is quite well again now, so I sent for 
her, as Jackie was absorbing too much of 
your time.” 

In the end Douglas Maynard got his way— 
as he had a habit of doing—and gentle Mary 
Culloden was married to him in the quiet 
little Swiss church amongst the moun- 
tains. 

Two months later, in the golden glow of 
the setting sun, they sat upon an old stone 
terrace, looking out over the Eternal City. 

Mary had reached the summit of her 
dreams. The gate of sacrifice had opened 
for her upon a wider road. She was actually 
in Rome at last! 

“Mary,” said her husband, breaking in 
upon her happy silence, ‘‘ tell me Jackie’s 
favourite fairy tale once more. I think 
it must be your favourite too, you tell 
it so well.” 

Mary laughed at his request. 

“Yes,” she said softly. “It is my 
favourite also, because it is—my own.” 

“Your own?” he asked. ‘“‘ You mean 
you invented it ?”’ 


““Yes—in a sense,” she said slowly. Then, 
after a slight pause, and another glance 
round the old city, which lay before them 
bathed in the evening light, as with all the 
glamour and romance of the centuries, she 
interpreted to him the story, passing lightly 
over her own share in the escape of the pale 
Princess from the shadows of sickness to 
the sunshine of health. 

“Ah!” she finished reverently, “ that is 
ever our Heavenly Father’s way! He gives 
to us far more than we ever give up in our 
puny sacrifices for Him. If I had carried 
out my own desires, as I had planned, I 
might never have met you.” 
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Personal Power and its Use 
By the Rev. G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS, MA. 


BELIEVE that the vast majority of 

young pcoj le cherish the generous 
ambition that they may live to make 
their lives a suecesstul contribution to 
the life of the world. The ambition is 
not always consciously present; it is 
from time to time stimulated by the 


ight of those who have become eminent 
n Jearning or in affairs. I can searcely 
believe that there are many quite ambition 
less boys and girls. Here and there, no 
doubt, you will find a boy who is appar- 


ently without generous ideals: he is 
usually greasily unwholesome, hates games, 
is excessively fond of solitude, and wallows 


In meanness of action and indecency of 
And you will occasionally find a 
girl too frowzy ¢ vain to care about 
really doing well, and adding to the cheet 


speech. 


too 


ot the world. But I honestly believe 
these are the rare and contemptible 
exceptions, and that the vast majority 


of young people really wish and hope to 
be of ( in the world. They 
probably do not trouble themselves by 


some wu 


trying to disentangle the unselfish from 
the selfish element in this hope, and I am 
not sure that they greatly need to trouble. 
Certainly expert moralists have been very 
sorely puzzled over the question of 
elfish elements in ambition, the 
problem in the abstract may be left in 
the meantime to them. It is enough that 
the desire wid exists to make the most 
of one’s life, to be a succe and to do 
some useful work 

Now, when you watch successful and 
Influential people you perceive that be 
hind their learning or diligence or brain 
capacity there an indetinable ome 
thing more Wlich counts most of all in 
thet | common. though it is 
perha e of the term to give 
that indefinab omething the name of 
In t yea there ha 
been a emplhia on 
depres ile tine 
nf] t no cl 
I i 


interests, literature, ete.: now the pen- 
dulum has swung excessively in the other 
direction, and current history is read too 
exclusively in terms of outstanding per- 
sonalities. And one effect has been to 
depress a large number o! personswho know 
themselves to be only ordinary human 
being Through loose thinking what is 
called personality come to be 
thought of as the mystic gift of a few— 
the lack of which in those of us who are 
in the rank and file justifies or excuses 
our failure, or our remaining inert and 
anonymous. Now I believe that this is a 
delusion hostile to generous and unselfish 
ams, and my purpose here is to combat 
it as strongly as I can. I believe that the 
Christian religion is utterly opposed to 
this discouragement of the “ duffer ”- 

of the person conscious of no brilliancy 
and of no personal magnetism. I believe 
that under the Christian scheme of life 
a sufficiency of personal ascendancy (for 
that is really what we mean by personality, 
the power to control others) is within the 
honest man and woman: 
that it is not the gift of the few, but the 
obligation of the many: i.e. it is a 
power cultivable under moral and spiritual 
Which it is our duty and our 


privilege to fulfil. 


has 


reach ot 


every 


condition 
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is Within t ich of all, and that it 1s 
it power obta ind cultivable under 
conditions within the reach of all. 
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base, but that it most readily allies itself 
with animal forces, and appears to be 
most dependent on certain bodily states 
and qualities. It appears to cleave men 
into two classes, between whom a gulf is 
fixed——the strong-willed and the weak ; 
and the weak at least feel the cleavage 
to be permanent. And yet a closer view 
shows that what one may call personal 
momentum in the end depends for its 
strength on the presence of moral qualities 
and on the fulfilling of moral conditions. 
Have you ever watched the course of 
self-assertion and driving power in the 
men who use that power only for selfish 
ends? For a time it serves its purpose 
admirably, and many a weaker man is 
intimidated and abased before its onset. 
Sut every great city is full of men who 
have over-cultivated this natural gift of 
pressure on the wills of others, until they 
suffer from a kind of elephantiasis of the 
will, making them often unbearable to 
others, and, more frequently than they 
are willing to confess, a terror to them- 
selves; their truculence has become an 
embarrassment and a moral danger even 
When it is not (as it is in extreme cases) 
to their friends an intolerable offence. 
And, further, watch these cases of personal 
‘drive”’ and see how, when the gift is 
used exclusively for selfish aims, it is 
liable to sudden collapse. The fact is 
widely recognised in fiction, in- the 
innumerable stories, from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ to Svengali, which turn on “ the 
breaking of the spell.’ The psychological 
fact behind these stories is that a tyran- 
nical will, selfishly used, has at its heart 
a paralysing weakness and is liable to 
sudden disaster. But it is not only in 
fiction that this truth is recognised. 
Your physician will tell you that egoism 
unchecked may and often does lead to 
egomania, and that to full-blown insanity. 

I have read somewhere a story of Dean 
Swift relating to the period when he was 
lionised by London society. His sullen, 
tyrannical disposition manifested itself in 
a cynical indifference to the wishes of 
those round about him, and his truculence 
passed tor will-power with very many 
who bowed down to him unhesitatingly. 
He was accustomed to speak roughly and 
to order men and women to do his bidding 
with a peremptoriness to which men, as 
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a whole, submitted. It is said that one 
young man (I think a clergyman) who 
had the honour of being introduced to 
the Dean resolved to test the strength 
of the Dean's will-power. When Swift 
poured out a glass of wine inviting the 
youth to drink with him, thus conferring 
what was regarded as a very high honour, 
the youth suddenly, and to the Dean's 
amazement, refused; and pushing the 
glass back and looking the Dean in the 
eyes, said sternly, “ Drink that, sir.” 
Swift hesitated a moment, and then 
seemed to collapse. In abject obedience, 
he drank the wine, but never after could 
look that young man in the face. His 
will-power, which had terrified all London 
society, utterly gave way—* the spell was 
broken,” 

On the other hand, used for unselfish 
ends and enlisted in the service of good- 
ness, will-power develops enormously and 
without any danger of sudden collapse. 
It is notorious that necessity, especially 
the necessities of an unescapable respon- 
sibility, will give wholly unexpected 
strength to the will of a weak man; and 
feats of will-strength have been accom- 
plished under such pressure that have 
astonished no one more than the per- 
formers themselves. But it is in alliance 
with utterly unselfish and redeeming aims 
that the most miraculous cases of develop- 
ment of will-power are found. When a 
Hallelujah lass’’ enters public- 
house and bends before her gentle 
strength the wills (such as they are) of 
the boisterous and brutal men she finds 
there, the secret of her power is_ too 
vaguely described when we say it is 
* character.” It is more; it is a personal 
momentum, a will-impetus that is directly 
the result of her unselfishness, her self- 
forgetfulness, and her drawing on super- 
natural stores of firmness and power of 
control. I have personally had the honour 
of the acquaintance of a Scottish mill-girl 
who, dedicating her life to mission work, 
became the practical queen or chieftainess 
of an untamed savage tribe in West 
Africa. Naturally not merely shy but 
timid, she yet acquired such power over 
these men that on one occasion, when 
they were returning trem a_ blood-feud, 
and, heated and excited, demanded to be 
allowed to drink more than their allotted 
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THE QUIVER 


amount of gin (for in working towards 
the deliverance of her men completely 
from the power of intoxicating liquor she 
was keeping their drink-supply under her 


own control), this timid, frail girl, alone 
with these men in the forest, threw the 
shaw] which she had round her head 
over the gin bottles, and then, quietly 
sitting down, said, “ Touch them now 
if vou dare!’ Not a mani stirred. 


This is the kind of will-power which is 
developed through sheer unselfishness, 
through loss of consideration for self (the 
most weakening element in the human 
disposition), and which has behind it a 
history of moral choices, made in silence 
and solitude. For there is a subtle link 
between the firmness or feebleness of a 
man’s moral choices made in solitude and 
the firmness and power of the impetus 
he bears with him when he comes out 
among his fellow-men. 
II. The Ascendancy of Feeling: Personal Charm 
If the former was the masculine type, 
this is the feminine type of ascendancy. 
It is natural to woman, and women are 
at their best when employing it; and, 
therefore, because it is so associated with 
one sex and with certain persons belonging 
to that sex, it seems a kind of gift that is 
inevitable and intransmissible. 


And yet a closer view shows that 
this gift also is amenable to moral 
conditions. Look at facts like these 
—that charm dies out unless charactet 
supports it, and that its possession 
calls for the use of character. Graham 
Balfour says of Robert Louis Steven 
son: ‘He was the only man I have 
ever known who possessed charm in 
a high degree whose character did not 
suffer from the possession. A man_ re 


very sound fibre before 
he can be entirely himself and keep his 
heart single, if he carries about with him 
a talisman to obtain from all men and all 
women the object of his heart’s desire. 
Both gifts Stevenson possessed, not only 
the magi but the streneth 
of character to which it wa safely 
entrusted 
In point of charm 
kind of that 
is securable in sufficient degree | 
cultivate 


quires to be of 


charm also 


the 
love) 


any 


(that 3 


COMM} Cis 


fact, 
ascendancy 
cares to 


woman or man Who 


these qualities: First, frankness. A great 
deal of the absence of charm in many 
characters, especially those who have 
been successful in the world and would 
fain win the esteem of those below them, 
is due simply to the pompous reticences 
which many seem to think it necessary 
to affect to maintain a dignity to which 
they are naturally unaccustomed. The 
haughty silences, the pause between the 
question and the answer intended to 
give the impression of great intellectual 
strength, and the habit of ‘the con- 
sideration of many interests ’’—it is this 
kind of humbug that robs hosts of men 
and women successful in learning, business 
or society of any interest for their fellows, 
and makes it impossible to love them, 
Secondly, gentleness ; for charm is essen- 
tially the aroma of gentleness. Thirdly, 
a clean conscience. And, fourthly, an 
unaffected interest in other people. If 
a man be in search of charm, not as a 
gaud to deck himself with, but as a gift 
to use for unselfish ends, he can have all 
he needs of it by practising such simple 
virtues as these. 


III. The Ascendancy of the Intellect : Personal 
Authority 

This gift is the greatest ascendancy of 
all. It is the power of controlling 
men as to induce them to accept the 
interpretation of life which commends 
itself to us. Now this gift is apparently 
the most absolutely out of reach of those 
who are either uneducated or not naturally 
endowed with exceptional intellectual 
powers. And yet a closer view reveals 
the fact that upon the highest things 
authoritative ascendancy is not a matter 
of the intellect or of education only. 
“In the highest matters,” says Cardinal 
Newman, ‘the origin of intellectual 
fascination is moral’’; and in our day, 
when the problems of the highest things 
have been individualised and when 
authority in the ecclesiastical sense no 
longer holds the place it once held in the 
estimate of men, one of the most pathetic 
sights to be the questioning by 
one ordinary person of another as to the 


Young pe ople 


ot SO 


seen Is 


meaning and issues of life 


to-day pas by the priests and philo- 
sophers and ask one another for help on 
the problems of lite, and amon: thei 
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associates they choose as counsellors not 
clever people but men and women of 
character. It is these who possess 
authority ; and whosoever will pay the 
price of candour, thoroughness and a 
sense for the whole round of truth in his 
thinking, and of reverence, cleanness and 
loving kindness in his daily life, will find 
himself to his amazement sought after as 
a spiritual director on the deepest things 
of life, even though he be utterly with- 
out intellectual eminence or ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Here, then, is a bundle of facts which 
appear to show that personal ascendancy 
of the best kinds is a moral affair, securable 
in sufficient degree if sought for unselfish 
ends on certain moral and spiritual con- 
ditions. 

Now what are briefly these conditions ? 
How is one to raise one’s personality to 
the highest power? I can only mention 
one or two of the conditions. 

(1) Need I emphasise the value of re- 
treat? Whatever be the signs to the con- 
trary, it is not the men who live in the 
whirl of the so-called strenuous life who, 
at the end of the long day, will be found 
to have exercised the greatest and most 
permanent personal influence. For a 
time there is about such lives a deceptive 
momentum, but the Waterloo inevitably 
comes——has come, indeed, with such fatal 
regularity that we are learning to anti- 
cipate it—-when we see this kind of drive 
too forceful and energetic. 

(2) Need I remind you how sin deper- 
sonalises, how an evil conscience weakens 
while it hardens, how the consciousness 
of an unworthy secret paralyses unex- 
pectedly a man’s strength? <A funda- 
mental condition then of personal power 
is a white conscience. 

(3) But the chief secret of personal 
power Is association with Jesus Christ, 
and for reasons like these : First, because 
He is the supreme illustration of a force- 
ful personality employed wholly for un- 
selfish ends. The first impression made 
by Jesus Christ on an unprejudiced 
reader of the earliest Gospel, the Gospel 
of Mark, is the impression of enormous 
personal impetus, of a masterful personal 
will, This is quickly succeeded by the 
impression of personal charm; and both, 
as the story proceeds, are swallowed up 


in the impression of personal authority. 
Yet all these forms of personal ascendancy 
are used exclusively for holy ends. But 
further, in doing this Jesus harmonised 
the life of joyous self-fulfilment with the 
life of sacrificial devotion. There is utterly 
absent from His life that exaggerated 
self-abnegation which many of His too 
ascetic followers have affected. He leaves 
behind the impression not only that He 
can bestow but that He himself possessed 
“life abundantly”; and, therefore, He 
is the ideal for all young generous spirits 
who would fain serve the world, but who 
feel that there is a legitimate self-love, 
and a Jegitimate desire for self-fulfilment. 
They will find in Jesus Christ no frowning 
upon their lawful wish to make their life 
a success while they give it as a contri- 
bution to the life of the world. And, 
finally, because He possessed such qualities 
as these, Jesus Christ is the supreme 
Creator of forceful personalities. The 
areas of history that have meant most 
for the progress of mankind have been 
the areas under His control, and these 
spaces have been characterised as no other 
spaces of history have been, by the emer- 
gence of great personalities—the greatest 
of all perhaps His own immediate Apostles 
and followers whom transformed, 
sometimes from pallid, sometimes from 
unsatisfactory human characters into the 
leaders of mankind and the framers of all 
that is best in our modern civilisation, 
It is one of the most blessed paradoxes 
of history that men have found in bondage 
to Jesus Christ (a bondage best realised 
as they have confronted His Cross) the 
secret of that emancipation of personal 
power which has made them influential 
in the world. “ Ye are bought with a 
price,” said an Apostle. “ Be not the 
servants of men.” self-prostration 
before the Crucified men have lost those 
elements of character which make for 
weakness and the wells of the life that 
influences others for good have been 
filled up. Association with Christ then 
gives the maximum of power with the 
minimum of self - consciousness its 
use. 

Wherefore, stir up the gift that is in 
thee; for God has not given us a spirit 
of abjectness: but a spirit of power, and 
love and of control. 
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Cynthia Charrington 


Serial Story 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DILEMMA 


heard there was no 
of a téte-a-léte that 


thie result ol a 


HORNS OF A 


further chance 


afternoon 


strenuous determination 


on Mrs. Charrington’s part. The first 
isht of the two young people as they 
crossed the lawn was suthcient to prove 
that mething unusual had taken place, 


the signs of tears on Cynthia’s face 


had been plainly caused by some emotion 
prior to Stamford’s appearance. The 
anxious mother mind was no less quick 
than the your man’s had been but a 
few minute betore, in leaping to an 
explanation of the mystery with, in her 

e, an important addition thereto. The 
interview with the Professor was responsible 


for the tear the short moments with Stan 
ford Reid in th maded yvarden walk, for 
the iow, the ra of ccstatie happine 
which radiated trom the girl a she at 
lenily in her corner, too obviously buri 


in dreams to take part in the conversation 


Mr. Ch rinvton, with the convenient ob 


isene of | ex, was unconscious of any 
thin un il an the = situation, his 
cheery, undisturbed manner, his quiet flow 

onversation were a godsend to all .con 

erned Under cover of his sociability 
hi wife had le re to observe the youny 
people more cl ly, and her heart sank 
to see how different was the man’s attitude 
Ire the 

Here w ne hy radiance; no involun- 
tar enu e or lip in testimony of 
nh un ho 
‘ 1 t oved object. Pale 
I 3 in word and actiot 
he | ; 4 ranee ot oman 
el i ol tat h ¢ i 
new] \ polite 
ne moreove hy from 
hi > | CAps ! 

he | ‘ ewe nest 
‘ t pri ints ] ! 
I bas I 
nedit t nto | hand 
accomt n t ind ] 


posing another stroll round the garden; but 


that would be to show an eayverness which 
was not the woman’s part, and while love 
and pride were still fighting the battle, 
Mr. Charrington had linked his arm fami- 
liarly in that of the young man, and the 
opportunity Was past. 

Cynthia flew upstairs to her own room 
and locked the door against intruders. So 


she had last left 
with a 


happened since 
looked 


glance, as though whea 


much had 


its shelter! She around 


Strange questioning 
life had 


ible that 


her own been so revolutionised, it 


was impo even inanimate things 


should have retained an unchanged ex- 


terior She caucht sight of her own face 


blushing 


aside, 


at a mirror, and turned 


deeply 
So plainly that! It was written there 
for ail the world to se her j her pride, 


her agitation The betraving cloquence of 


first Startl d, | her, 
a swift memory arose of Ais grave looks 
ad Why had he 
and added this 


evening to the treasury of 


her a pect then 


Oh! why had he 


not demanded his right, 
lovely sun 
lite 


Cynthia wa 


mie! 


rent with disappointment 


and longing as she contrasted the “might 
with the lonely, restles 
ahead With a 
this 


which was 


S eveniny 
shox k ot 


supre me 


have been,’ 
which stretched 
dismay she realised that in 
moment it Was not joy but pain 
but 


sho ild 


pride and 


blame 


predominant in her mind, 
she 


He 


alike forbade that 


lov c 


her lover for the fact was shy, he 


was embarrassed, father had walked him 
off the moment he rose; he would be suffer 
i now even as she flered. At home in 
his re he v ld write; to-morrow morn 
in W bri his letter, to-morrow night 
he \ 1 ¢ ‘ hin ( ‘ Th re were only 
v fe | I to wait What were a few 
hours \ » blessed certainty w won 
But the morning’s post brought no letter; 
the nd and third delivers were no 
I tful, as Cynthia \ fain to 
Invent J lamat to still her aching 
ne evel circum 
it rred an Nspiration that 
her ny la i heire to consider 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON 


able wealth might weigh upon the suscepti- 
bilities of a sensitive man. Stamford Reid, 
with a salary of a few hundreds a year, 
might reasonably fear the suspicion of 
fortune hunting, and dread the ordeal of 
asking a rich man for his only child. 
She seized upon the idea with the avidity 
of one hungry for comfort, and having 
succeeded in convincing herself of its 
reality, cast about for a means of reassure- 
ment. “He must be shown how little it 
counts, how gladly I would give it up a 
hundred times over to be his wife. It’s 
noble and unselfish of him to feel as he 
does, but its our happiness that counts— 
that’s the real wealth—he mustn't be 
allowed to waste that! WTll write; I have 
the most to give, so its my place. Tl 
write and show him how Uttle I care.” 
While Cynthia was thus waiting and 
wondering, Stamford Reid, on his part, was 
passing throuvh a period of intensest misery 
and remorse. For half the night he had 
paced the floor of his little sitting-room, 
living over again the events of the after- 
noon, asking himself with dreary insistence 
what must be his next step. The sweeping 


emotion of that moment in the garden path 
had died away as swiftly as it arose, and 
lett him cold and chill. He did not love 
Cynthia Charrington. Despite her beauty, 
her vivacity, her undoubted charm for most 
members of his sex, she had for him none 
of the mystic attraction which binds one 
soul to another. The momentary emotion 
which he had felt for her would have been 
evoked by any other damsel in distress 
who had looked at him with beautiful eyes 
in which the tears were momentarily 
eclipsed by a glad welcome to himself. F lat- 
tered vanity; a man’s natural tenderness 
towards beauty in distress; these were the 
true motives which had prompted poor 
Cynthia’s golden hour! Stamford Reid, the 
practical, steady-going man, who _ prided 
himself on a strict playing of the game, 
lashed himself with bitter reproaches as he 
realised the cost of that moment's madness. 

‘You beautiful, beautiful darling! ” and 
then those suggestively eager words, “ Let 
me comfort you!” Would she not think 
from that, would she not be justified in 
thinking, that he was cffering himself for 
the post of permanent comforter? And 


“The postman handed over two letters from the little pile’. 834. 
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THE QUIVER 


he back 
she be 
a contemptible flirt ? 


she not think, 
in thinking 


when drew would 


would not justified him 


Stamford Reid set his lips in grim de- 
termination It was characteristic of his 
-low but upright nature that he did not 
flinch from what he believed to be his 
duty, because of the hardships to be en 
dured. He had done a wrong thing, and 
must be prepare 1 to suffer for it; but it 
would be the purest folly to extend that 
suffering over a lifetime. He had no in 


Cynthia Charrington be- 
her 


tention of marrying 


he had kissed in 


cause a momentary 
emotion; he believed that by so doing he 
would injure her even more than h elf, 


as a woman’s life more completely marred 


by an unhappy marriage than that of a man. 


No woman of spirit would wish to be the 
wife of a man who cared more for a thread 
of another woman’s hair than for her wh 

being. Pale id hair Iving beneath the 
shade of a sh ibby bl. { k hat pale Id coil 
lying against a slender throat, a pale gold 


little face! Hy ! 
There was no 


nimbus round a tired 


cramped with ren brance. 


it, no log 


reasoning about ic, no explanation, 
just the divine mysterious mandate of the 
heart pointing out one woman trom all 
the rest! 

Yes, he would write, It would be a hard 
task; the hardest he had ever known, but 
it must be faced. Having made a mistaki 
his duty was to apoloyise at the first possible 
moment. 

Hour after hour he struggled over the 
phrases which should tell the truth in the 
manner least wounding to Cynthia's pride 
heet after sheet was written and thrown 

side in disgust. It was not until lunch 
hour arrived that with a feeling of de 


peration he finally dashed off a hurried note, 
and thrust it in the post with the feeling of 


who h 


one ad final burnt his boats. 
The letter had run as follows: 
‘My DeAR Miss CHARRINGTON,—I feel 


that 


you must be expecting a letter from 
me to-day, and, indeed, this 1 only one 
of many in which I have striven to express 
my deep regret tor My unwarrantabie 
behaviour yesterday The sight of your 
distre made me forget everything tor 
the moment but the de e to ce rt and 
help Forgive me if [ av that I ue ed 
what was troublir you nd a recent 
paintul experience of my own le ome 
the re sympathetic. Pilea e dont put 


me down as a worthless flirt, but try to 
believe that I have the greatest respect 
and admiration for yourself, that 
my great hope is that you will still allow 
me to sign myself,—Your Friend, 
*STAMFORD REID 
Poor Stamford! It was not a very bril- 
liant effusion to be the result of so many 
hours’ study. His pen worked as slowly as 
his brain, but the feeling that the thing 
was really written and on its way was an 


immense relief, and he returned to his 


afternoon duties with the’ Eneglishman’s 
dogged determination to go on with his 
day’s work though the kv falls, and his 
world lies in ruin Work was a help and 
a narcot but to-day, with the usual con- 
trariety of events, things were unusuall\ 
ick ind he was free to return hom: 
nearly an hour before his usual time. 

It was a glorious, sunshiny afternoon, 
put Stamford had no heart to linger out 
of door with the instinct of a wounded 
inimal he made straight for his lair, seein 
ina pipe, a book, and an armchair, his best 
comforts through an evening which must 
certainly be one of the most uncomfortable 
he had had to bear. 

What time would she get the note? He 
did not want to know; shrank from having 
the hour definitely fixed in his mind, vet 


is all at 
question persisted, and 
so that pass 


erverseness which affects 1 
the 


to demand ; 


with the ] 
such junctures, 
seemed in answer, 
in the street he 
ettle the debate. If a letter were 


at two o'clock what 


inv L postman seemed 


forced to 


posted at the Exchanve 


time would it be delivered at Sefton Park 
Ihe man’s brisk “Six o'clock, sir,” seemed 


to admit of no doubt; nevertheless, the ques- 


tion was put once ayain before reachin 
home, to receive the same prompt, un 
questioning reply 


Six o'clock! He tried to picture Cynthia 


at that hour What she would be doin 

how she would be lookin She must have 
expected a letter before now, possibly 

Visit Phe remembrance of the startled, in 
cred ou lance as he had bidden her adicu 
the nivht before, brought the colour into 
the young man’s cheek He was a gentle 
man in the true ense of the word, al 

thouch } heart knew well that this gu 
had yviven him her love, his brain refused 
to put the fact into word he was careful 
of her dignit even in his thoughts. rhe 
bell would rin and the letter would b 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON 


handed in, she would receive it with a 
smile and a blush. The beautiful face rose 
before him, startlingly vivid and distinct; 
he slashed savagely at the railings with 
his stick as he persistently endeavoured to 
thrust aside the thought of what would 
come next, her looks—her tears. 

It was nearly half-past five o’clock when 
he reached his Hope Street lodging, and 
let himself in with a latchkey. The sitting- 
room lay to the right of the door, a sombre, 
heavily-furnished apartment from which no 
amount of air seemed able to banish a 
heavy and stuffy atmosphere. It was not 
a particularly cheery room to represent 
to a man in the heyday of his 
youth, and this afternoon it looked drearier 
than usual, as no preparations had yet been 
made for the evening meal. The table was 
covered by the ordinary thick green cloth, 
ornamented by plentiful stains of ink; but 
on the corner nearest the door one object 
shone out with startling distinctness—a 
square white envelope addressed in a girlish 


“home ” 


hand. 

Stamford Reid turned pale as he saw 
that envelope. A prevision of the truth 
chilled his blood, and he seated himself on 
a chair, with a sinking of helpless defeat 
to read the first love letter which he had 
ever received. 


“T want vou to know that I anv com- 
fort d: that the thought that you care, is 
worth more to me than all the riches on 
earth. I can feel no trouble when I re- 
member that. I shall be in the garden 
this afternoon. Won't you come? 


“ CynTaia,” 


The black marble clock on the chimney- 
piece ticked the passing of the slow minutes 
while Stamford Reid sat motionless, staring 
at the written words, the sweet, womanly 
words which to another man would have 
been as jewels in the crown of life, which, 
to himself, were as fetters of imprisonment. 

He was too late! His hesitation had 
wasted precious hours and brought disaster. 
Hard and painful as it was, there had 
remained a way of escape; now there was 
none. No man of honour could willingly 
abandon a girl whom his own indiscretion 
had encouraged to so candid a declaration 
of her own love. The con equences which 
he had brought upon himself he must ac- 
cept; the self denials which it would inflict, 
he must bear with a stiff lip; he would be 
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a cad and a coward to go back upon the 
girl, If Cynthia Charrington would accept 
him, she must be his wife. 

Stamford raised his heavy eyes to the 
clock on the mantelpiece, and leaped to his 
feet. The hands pointed to the half-hour. 
There was time yet, there must be time. 
That letter must be stopped! 


CHAPTER XIX 


“FACING THE MUSIC” 


TAMFORD REID seated in a _ han- 
som cab driving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of Sefton Park, makes a_ character 
study of an Englishman’ over’ which 
it is worth while to linger for the 
space of a few moments. Behold bim 
then, twenty-six years of age, blessed 
with an unusually handsome _ exterior, 
an average amount of brains, an _ utter 
absence of imagination, a detestation of 
sentiment, and a serene belief in his own 
infallibility. Not by any means an unusual, 
or at first sight a particularly ingratiating 
character, yet underlying the conceit, the 
prose, and the obstinacy, lies one great 
overruling quality which goes far to re- 
deem the whole. Our forefathers used long 
and devout words to describe this quality, 
they quoted texts from the bible, and 
passages from the celebrated divines. The 
modern Englishman makes no protestations ; 
never, if he can help it, will he be induced 
to put his feeling into words; but deep 
down in his heart lies the determination to 
be “straight,” to “play the game,” though 
death or ruin stand waiting at the goal. 

\s a result of a moment’s madness this 
young man had placed a girl in a position 
of indignity; there was only one thing to 
be done, and that was to fly to her rescue 
with all possible speed. Until the arrival 
of Cynthia’s letter there had been an 
honourable way out of the difficulty; but 
the innocent girlish avowal had_ blocked 
that escape, he could not inflict on her the 
shame of having offered herself unwished ! 

Not even to his own heart would Stam- 
ford admit what was most surely the truth, 
that at least half of the blame for his 
impulsiveness was Cynthia’s own. The 
blunder having been made, he was _ pre- 
pared to pay the price; quietly, doggedly, 
without useless outcry, If he had ever 
cherished a dream, that dream must be 
buried deep out of sight; he was awake 
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THE QUIVER 


now, and face to face with facts. He must 
marry Cynthia Charrington and do his level 


best for her happiness. She must neve 
know-—-never guess! <As he sat bent for- 
ward on his seat, his young face was firm 


and tense, he was “facing the musi the 


music of a jarred life! 

It is safe to say that nine out of ten of 
the commonplace young men who walk our 
city streets would act in the same way as 
Stamford Reid if they found themselves in 
tl same circumstances, and may we not 


feel a thrill of pride in the knowledge, and 
be thankful to know that, if our countrymen 
lacking in surface charm, for 
ilry of act and deed they stand 
H ng the nations of the world? 


> 


sometimes 


r¢ 
true chiv: 
unrivalled an 
When the han 
yards from 
hasty 
mford that he had arrived 
of his it relict 
shich was the predominant sensation. 


om drew up a few hundred 
Mr. Charringt 
at his 


on’'s 


fate, 
watch assured 
not regret 
He 


and a ince 


in ad- 


vance hour, was 


was in time. Cynthia would be saved. 

He dismissed the cabman and sauntered 
slowly up and down until the postman’s 
figure was seen drawing near, when he 
walked quickly forward and entered the 


leading to Mr. 


He had no definite plan 


drive Charrington’s house 


as to what he was 


about to do Here was another and a less 
admirable trait of the in difii- 
culty—the tendency to leave preparation 
until the last moment, and trust to luck 


to “muddle through!” In the present in- 


stance the muddling process wa hiohly 
successful, and the postman had not a 
second’s hesitation in acceding to the re- 
quest of the handsome youny fellow who 
accosted him with so natural an air, from 
the path leadin round the side of the house 
“Any letters for M Charrington She 
is sitting in tl irden. T’ll take them 
round 
Two, sir.’ The postman handed over 
two letters from the little pile which he 
had in his hand, 


and Stamford Reid strode 


rapidly forward, choosing unobserved 
moment to slip his own missive into his 
pocket. It was accomplished so swiftly, so 
easily. The way was clear! 

Cynthia was standing awaiting him in 
almost the me position that in which 
he had disc i her the d before. Was 
it indeed only a single da It t ed as 
though years of experience se] m 
from the carele happine of th nn 
afternoon! This time, however, there wet 


no tears in the brown eyes, but a shining 


light of happiness and expectancy. She 
stood still awaiting his coming, the white 


lids sinking with a delicious new shyness 
but it be difficult to imagine any- 
thing less lover-like than Stamford’s greet- 
ing: 

‘I—I met the postman—I brought you a 
letter,” he stammered awkwardly, holding 
out the remaining envelope towards het 


would 


Cynthia ca 
thrust it hastily into her pocket, and put 
a tremulous question in return: 

* You—did mine? I 


” 


st one careless glance upon it, 


you get wrote to 
day 


Ves. 


ing. I came straight out.” 


It was waiting for me this even- 
1 here 
moment’s tense, breathless silence, then he 
took possession of her hand. “ You 
are too good to me, Cynthia—too generous! 
I have little offer in return 
Have you thought of all that it means—are 
that 


Was a 


slowly 


so to you 


you quite sure you know your own 


mind?” 

Cynthia gave an upward glance in which 
disapy ointment and 
blended 


lover's cret ting, 


surprise were equally 
he had expected a rapturous 
and behold here was Stam- 
her against herself in almost 
which the Professor had 


hours befo ! She shook 


ford cautioning 
the same words 
used twenty-four 
claime1 


iphatic d 


her head in e1 
you in my lette 


“Please don't! I told r 
that nothing of that sort matters a bit. 1 
shall be o1 too lad if anything that I 
have, can help you in any way. I want 
to be a hel 

She looked at him with sweet, love-lit 
eyes, and Stamtord pre d the hand which 
lay in his, miserably conscious that he was 
but a sorry lover, yet in ipable of feigning 
an ardour which he did not feel. He would 
have been thankful to feel even the echo 
of yesterday’s emotion; but such experiences 
are not to be evoked at will, and his only 
sensation W one of overwhelming pity- 
pity for Cynthia, pity for himself, for the 
whole miserable tangle of their lives. 

The tood with linked hands beneath 
the tre« the man fighting his own battle, 
the girl struggling against a creeping dis- 
appointment It was not after this sort that 
she had im ined the reat moment of her 
life; thi ilent, constrained man was not 
the lover her dre A flash of memory 
recalled another face, ardent, love-lit, trans: 
formed inte lowing vouth. She tossed her 
head as if to shake off an unwelcome 


thought, and aroused by the movement 


tamtord dropped her hand, and said 


ally 


‘I must go into the house~— see your 
arent I must ask their consent.” 

But not—not yet!” exclaimed Cynthia 
nvoluntarily. Then somewhat ashamed of 
wr own eagerness, “LT have hardly spoken 

you vet, and to-day there is so much, 
o much to be said. We needn't be in such 
hurr They wouldn't expect 

But Stamford was firm. The situation 

so intolerable to him that he longed to 
nd it at anv cost 

We can talk after T have seen them. 
hat’s my first duty,’ he insisted, and 


Cynthia tried to convince herself that she 
was tortunate to possess a lover with so 
strict a sense of honour, the while she waited 
the result of the important interview, 

It was her mother who came upstairs to 
the boudoir with tears in her eves, and a 
very flickering atte mpt at a smile on her 
lip Hier heart was torn with anxiety 
about her child’s h ippiness, but Cynthia 
had no thought of her mother, she flew for 
ward with one eaver insistent question : 


“He stooped and kissed her, gently, seriously, upon the lips” —)’. 837. 


“Mother! have you been nice to him? 
Have you told him that money doesn't 
matter? He was so nervous about seeing 
you. Were yvou—was father kind? ” 

“Do you think we could be anything but 
kind to a man you—care for, Cynthia?” 
asked her mother gently. The pause and 
the substitution of another word escaped 
the virl’s excited observation, and she con 
tinued her eager stream of questions. 

“What did he say? What is settled? 
Where is he?) What did he say?” 

“He asked us for our permission to your 
engagement, and we gave it; subject to 
certain conditions if, Cynthia-—darling child, 
you are sure—quite sure of your own 
heart!” 

Cynthia made a movement of uncontrolled 
impatience. How often, from how many 
pairs of lips, was she to hear the re- 
petition of that doubt! 

[ am absolutely, perfectly certain! 


voing to marry him, mother Don’t—don't 
try to make any difficulties between us, for 
it will be no use. [’ve promised him, anc 
I shall stick to it.” 

“We are not going to make difficulties, 
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THE 


We believe he is a good, honour- 
able man; and if he is your choice we shall 
not interfere, but you are very 
dear, very impetuous. If we consent to 
any engagement it must be on condition that 
it is kept an absolute secret for six months 
to come.” 

“Mother, how absurd! I call that ridi- 
culous, almost insulting, as if you thought 


He will 


Cynthia. 


young, 


we did not know our own minds! 
be vexed—he will feel it a slight.” 
“He made no objection. He agreed with 
us that it was a wise arrangement.” Mrs. 
Charrington’s took an involuntary 
dryness of tone as she spoke these las: 
words, 


voice 


but recovering herself sharply she 
added, *“‘I don’t think you need regret kee; 
ing your secret to yourselves for a little 
time, darling. Public notice and remark 
can do nothing to add to your happine 


ind 


you shall have plenty of opportunitic 


of meeting, and 
bette 


petting to know each othe: 


Is he going to stay, mother? 


Did you 
ask him to stay to-night: 

‘I think I took that for granted. I 
rather surprised when he left last night, 
for I guessed—something ! 


anything else to tell 


Haven't you 
Cynthia? You 


mie, 


were in trouble yesterday. Had—had the 
Professor 
a he had; but don’t speak of it, 


mother, please. I want to be happy 


and it was dreadful. I feel miserable 
ever I 


to-da 


When 


think of it. 


‘You ought to be proud. / am proud. 
It was a great honour to us all.” 

[he red flew to Mrs. Charrington’s fac 
her lips were tightly compressed I} 
moment which Cynthia had dreaded had 
irrived; she felt herself judged, felt th 
blank disappoin it which the ence 
tried in vain to conceal; impatiently | 
for escap 

“Mother, m he come up_ here He 
insisted upon ne I ht t ou, but 
now you’ve had r tall nd I—I want 
him! Do send him to m« 

Myr Charrington turned lowly aw 
Her heart wv hea with d pointme 
and wounded love Cynthia had not en 
kissed her, had no thought but r herself 
nd her | It natural, i 
these first nt yut it t 
leey nad ‘ hanked God ‘ 

} t} } hee ¢ dt 
nderstand 


QUIVER 


Five minutes later Cynthia welcomed her 
lover at the door of her sanctum, happy in 
the consciousness that all barriers between 
them were now removed. He looked pale 
and grave, but he took her hand in his 
with a smile, and she leant against him 
with a happy sigh. 

‘Now you satisfied? Now are you 
content? Do you believe now that they will 
make no objection / 


are 


“They have been very kind—very gener- 
I feel very grateful. You understand 
that it is to be a secret for six months.” 
‘Yes; but itis sure to leak out. We can’t 
be expected to keep apart, and people will 
talk. 
if they insist we'll do what we can— 
She 


ous. 


It’s a ridiculous idea, but, of course, 


stopped short, looking at him again 


with the same shy expectancy in the brown 


eyes which had been observable in the 
garden. He had not kissed her once. Surely 
now, after the parents’ consent—she re- 


called their meeting in the garden the day 
before; his eager touch, his eager voice: 
* You beautiful darling.” Why 
was he so different cold and 


beautiful, 
to-day—so 
strange 

“We must be careful not to do anything 
to make people talk. Is this your boudoir, 
Cynthia? Show me your treasures! I want 
to see everything that interests you. W‘ 
must try to share our interests, mustn’t we?” 

“Ye-es! ” Cynthia’s assent was doubtful! 
given. At that moment she had no inter« 
to bestow on inanimate objects; she wanted 


to sit beside Stamford, to lean her head or 
his shoulder, and indulge in that delightful 
cross-questioning which is the privileg« 
newly-declared lovers. But he persistent! 
led the way round the room examining tl 
pictures, fingering the ornaments, bendin 
I hand ic head to read the names ot the 
book 1 the shelves, questioning her col 
cernil them, with a persistent cheerfulness 
whi nored her curt replies 
lot bottom of h 

ot the tl ness of his own beha 
but the honesty of his nature le it 1 
} le to pretend t which he « 
not teel \ le rable man woul 
have | the lover's part, and made th 

rl hapy t it wv nd the power 

Se rd Reid that first | 
} h t the « ersation fixed entire! 
n I ] ) id it \ only wl 
the dre 1 ell rai and Cynthia rose 
to leave tl room, that he ventured 

| reference. 


CYNTHIA CHARRINGTON 


“I’m afraid I am a dull fellow, Cynthia. 
You must be patient with me. You are so 
bright and clever that I must seem very 
heavy in hand, but Ill try—I’ll try my 
best to make you happy, dear! ” 

His voice trembled with earnestness, and 
Cynthia trembled also. She lifted her face 
to his, a white face, with wistful brown 
eyes. He could not withstand the pleading 
of those eyes. He stooped and kissed her, 
gently, seriously, upon the lips. 

Cynthia turned and walked slowly away, 
she shut her bedroom door behind her, and 
leant against the wall, pressing her hands 
upon her head. 

What did it all mean? She was engaged 
to Stamford Reid, and her heart was achins 
—dully, despairingly aching as it had never 
ached before! She had gained what she 
had believed to be the pinnacle of earthly 
bliss, and her eyes were smarting with 
unshed tears. 

“ZT am like a lowve-sick boy, Cynthia, 
dreaming of your eyes—of the little curl 
bchind your ear. Vou hold my life in those 
little hands.” The language of real love 
had rung too lately in her ears, to be con- 
fused with a poor imitation, 


CHAPTER XX 
A PICNIC ON THE DEE 
|? was arranged that Stamford Reid 
should spend three evenings a_ week 
with the Charringtons, and Cynthia tried to 
convince herself that her own dissatisfaction 
was shared by her lover. 

“Only three evenings! I should like you 
to come every day!” she declared, where- 
upon he smiled, and repeated the already 
familiar declaration: “I'm a dull dog. 
You'd get precious tired of me if I did.” 

“Then how shall I feel when——” began 
Cynthia impetuously, and as hurriedly came 
to a stop. They glanced at each other in 
furtive fashion, and made haste to change 
the conversation, as though each realised 
a dangerous ground. Stamford took Cyn- 
thia’s hand and held it lightly between his 
own. A perfunctory kiss at meeting and 
parting had so far been his only attempt 
at a caress, but he seemed to find a certain 
pleasure in holding her hand, and seeing it 
stretched out against his own—such a pretty, 
delicately shaped, white little hand beside 
his big brown paw—he looked at it now with 
an admiring smile. 


“T mustn’t give you a ring until the 
six months are over. It would be too sug- 
gestive. What kind of stones would you 
like me to get when the time does come? ” 

“Oh, L don’t care—anything you like. 
Not diamonds.” Cynthia added those last 
words in consideration for her lover’s 
pocket. She hoped he had not noticed the 
disappointment which it had been impos- 
sible to hide as he spoke. Of course, she 
would not have worn a ring on her finger, 
but it could have hung on a chain round 
her neck, a precious visible sign of the bond 
which was enly waiting to be publicly 
acknowledged. There were moments when 
Cynthia felt sadly in need of some such 
sign, but her own peace of mind, no less 
than her loyalty to himself, made it needful 
to view her lover’s conduct through rose- 
coloured spectacles. 

He was a man of intense feeling, hidden 
beneath deep natural reserve. He was a 
man with an almost exaggerated sense of 
honour, who would not allow himself even 
to wish disobedience to parental authority. 
His quiet, faithful nature was just what was 
needed as the complement to her own im- 
pulsive ardour. Over and over again 
Cynthia repeated these axioms to herself, 
and each time ended with a sigh, as of a 
child wearied by the effort of mastering a 
hard lesson. When Stamford was present 
the sigh was quickly followed by a smile, 
for the patience, the gentleness, the con- 
sideration, which had so often been lacking 
in her conduct to others were almost touch- 
ingly lavished upon her silent lover. This 
evening she tilted her head upward as she 
sat by him on the sofa, and said tentatively : 

Stamford—don’t be shocked!—I think 
I shall indulge in a big cry before you come 
some night, and see if—if, when you find 
me in trouble, you will love me again as 
you did—that—that afternoon. You have 
never cared so much since then.” 

The blood rushed violently to Stamford’s 
face. Cynthia felt a horrified conviction 
that he thought her bold and unwomanly, 
but his voice was unusually gentle as he 
replied : 

‘You are wrong, Cynthia. I care for 
you every whit as much as I did—more—for 
then I did not know how sweet and generous 
you could be. You must try to take things 
for granted, dear, and not expect me to be 
demonstrative. It’s not in my——” He 
hesitated for a moment, and then changed 
the form of words. “I find it difficult to 
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express my feelings. It isn’t everyone who “I see. I suppose it’s difficult to keep such 
has your yift of speech.” curly hair in order, but I do like a tidy 
“No,” Cynthia assented, stifling another head 
igh. She had heard it said that English He stretched out his hand as if to push 
men were undemonstrative as lovers, but back the gleaminy little curl, but Cynthia 
kind and loyal as husbands After all, jerked her head out of his reach with almost 
deeds were the great essential, not words startling energy The realisation of the 
She would be a poor, weak thing if she sentiment which had prompted the move- 
could not trust Stamford without everlast- ment startled herseif in her turn. For the 
ing protestation Then suddenly, irrele flash of a moment it had seemed that for 
vantly, she found herself asking a ridicu Stamford to touch that curl would be 
lous question sacrileve, that it belonved to another, and 
‘Stamford, do you like—do you admire was too sacred for the touch of light finger 
the curl behind my ear? ” The impulse had been too strong to be 
It was so abrupt a change of conversation resisted, but she swept it aside and glanced 
that it was little wonder that he looked anxiously in) Stamtord’s face, ready to 
surprised. But the blank non-comprehen apologise and cajol \pparently there was 
sion on his face cut like a sword. no need Phe fair, well-cut face showed no 
“Curl? Ear? You don't wear curls be trace of offence He laughed carelessly, 
hind your ear. and said 
“It curls itself. The little end that comes “T bey vour pardon. Stupid of me! Id 
loose.”’ no business to interfere with vour hair.” 
“Oh-h! ’ He turned his head to examine Cynthia told herself bitterly that = she 
the ruddy locks, and smiled indulvently would have no need to repeat the lesson 


(To be continued.) 
BP 


SHADOW AND SUN 


HERE is shadow in the valley-land, and shadow on the hill, 
And a murmur as of sadness in the ripple of the rill. 
There's a minor in the carol of the song-birds overhead ; 
Where the sunlight shone in glory, there are darkling clouds instead. 


There are souls amid the shadow, in the valley-lands of life, 
Whose hope and courage falter in the conflict and the strife, 
Whose very faith is wistful, and craves for fuller sight, 
Where once it mounted upwards as a bird on pinions light. 


But the Sun of Love is gleaming, tho’ earth’s shadows fall between, — 
Look up, oh, weary-hearted, with a faith which shines serene ; 

A little while of sadness in the ripple of the rill, 

Then—there’s sunshine in the valley-land, and sunshine on the hill! 


Marian IsaBEL HuRRELL 


weeds in my garden growing,” 
I said, ‘dear Lord, are small ; 
And I will pull them up before 
The shades of night shall fall.” 


But the morning found me busy, 
The afternoon too hot, 

And when it came to the evening 
Alas! I quite forgot. 


So the weeds in my garden growing 
Its beauty quickly marred ; 

And though at last I remembered, 
And laboured every so hard, 


To clear them out of my borders, 
Ah me! it was too late / 
They had overrun my garden, 
And made it desolate. 
EVELINE YOUNG. 


The Life Line 


NIGHT of terror and danger, because 

of their ignorance, was spent by the 

crew of a vessel off the coast of New Jersey. 

Just before dark a barque was discovered 

drifting helplessly, and soon struck her bows 

so that she was made fast on a bar and in 
momentary danger of going down. 

A line was shot over the rigging of the 
wreck by a life-saving crew, but the sailors did 
not understand that it was a line connecting 
them with the shore, that they might seize 
and escape. All signs failed to make them 
understand this. So all night the barque lay 
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crew, drenched and shivering and terrified, 
shouted for help. 

In the morning they discovered how 
unnecessarily they had suffered, and how 
all night there was a line right within reach 
by which they might have been saved. 

This is an illustration of many a soul on 
life’s sea. Tossed and wave-beaten, they 
cry for mercy. God's answer is immediate. 
His mercy and grace are ever just within 
reach ; but how often, failing to appreciate 
that “the Word is nigh us,’ we spend 
hours of anxiety and pain, when we might 
have at once reached out and caught hold 
of the divine, loving Hand! 


His Way 
H® had been through a great deal of 
trouble in his time. Yet to look at 
his serene old face one might fancy that he 
had always walked along flower-bordered 
paths of life. To a friendly, interested 
questioner who sought the secret of his 
calm, happy attitude toward all things he 
replied : 

‘** Well, yes, I've seen hard times and good 
times, both. I used to worry when things 
went wrong as much or more than a good 
many other folks do. But I soon made up 
my mind that it was foolish to let the hard 
times spoil the good ones for me, as they 
would, if I went on that way. Then I set to 
work to figure it out the other way round. 
I've tried ever since to make the good times 
see me over the hard places. It works, too 

if you make it work. Just doing the best 
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you can when things go wrong ; doing the 
best you can to right them ; remembering 
that the sun was shining before it clouded 
up and began to storm; and trusting God 
to make it shine again—that’s the way I've 
managed it.” 

It was a good way, too, for us all. It has 
often been said how delightful it would be 
if we could bottle up the warmth and sun- 
shine of summer and the invigorating cold 
of winter, and use them in the seasons when 
they would doubly welcome. But 
though this be impossible in the case of the 
weather, it is indeed very possible in the 
things of the spirit. We can train ourselves 
to remember the pleasant through the un- 
pleasant ; to forget the evil and remember 
the good ; to maintain triumphant faith in 
spite of trial; to secure the happiness and 
peace that nothing can destroy, and that 
God will give, if we seek it aright.—Cora 5. 


Day. 


The Wind of the Lord 


forest rustles in the breeze, 
The Wind of the Lord sweeps 
through. 


seem 


The leaves ave murm'ring to the trees, 
The Wind of the Lord sighs too. 
And flowers ave nodding their secrets 
fair, 
The Wind of the Lord speaks truce 
Wee rills rush purling free from care, 
The Wind of the Lord sings new. 
And only the soul of a man ts sad, 
Struck dumb, for he knows not vet 
The Song of the Wind of the Lord so glad, 
1s it sweef and sings and sighs. 


Sad heart! list on and hope and loce, 


Let never thy lone soul fear. 
The Lord Who maketh the dumb to sing 
He shall make the deaf to hea 
The Abiding Companionship 
; io other morning | went for a walk 
up the valley of the Tees; I went 


alone ; my path left the home, passed under 


the shadow of the County School, crossed 
the recreation grounds, wound in and out 
among the wide-spreading meadows, now and 
again coming within sight and sound of the 
swift, eager river and now veering round and 
threading the crowded street of the busy 
market-town, and now narrowing to the 
little track that led to a new-made grave. 


And through all the varying way this evange. 
possessed my mind, ‘‘ My Presence shall go 
with thee, and I will give thee rest.’’ And 
then I realised that my walk had been 
parabolic, and that in all its shifting changes 
life itself had been portrayed. I had 
touched life at all its emphases, and the 
gracious evangel was fitted to all.—Rev. 


J. H. Jowett, M.A. 


Power of an Idea! 
BEAUTIFUL statue once stood in the 


market-place of an Italian city. It 
was the statue of a Greek slave-girl. It 


represented the slave as tidy, well dressed, 
and handsome. A ragged, unkempt, forlorn 
street child, coming across the statue in her 
play, stopped and gazed at it in admiration. 
She was entranced and captivated by it. 
She gazed long and admiringly. Moved by 
a sudden impulse, she went home and 
washed her face and combed her hair. 
Another day she stopped again before the 
statue and admired it, and received new 
inspiration Next day her tattered clothes 
were washed and mended. Each time she 
looked at the statue she found something in 
its beauties until transformed 
child. 


she was a 


We Must Pay the Full Price 
W must pay the full price for all we get 
in the market of life. Take know- 
ledge, culture Every true-hearted man 
desires to be intelligent But there is only 
one way to win this attainment ; you must 
pay the full price. Indolence never yet won 
it. You cannot pick it up. The gold must 
be dug out of the depths of the rock, dug out 
grain by grain, dug out, too, by your own 
hands. It is wealth one cannot get by in- 
heritance as men get farms and money and 
stocks. It is treasure which no one can give 
unto us, however willing he might be to do 
it We must gather it for ourselves, pick 
the metal out of the rocks with our own pick. 
A rich man can get many things by paying 


for them Men are glad to work for him to 
get his gold. But though he were willing 
to pay out his millions, he cannot get 
knowledge, intelligence, culture, wisdom, 
for money hese are treasures which he 
can make his own only by long, diligent 


unwearied study. Nothing less than the 


full price will buy these attainments. 


Think Kindness 

F you cannot do a kind deed, speak a 
] kind word; if you cannot speak a kind 
word, think a kind thought.—CANNING. 
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Spain for Christ 


Pastor L. Lopez Rodriguez, of the Figueras Mission, and His Work for 
Religious Liberty 


By GEO. 


OW often, in tracing the develop- 
ment of particular lines of Chris- 
tian activity, do we find, indeed, that the 
grain of mustard seed has become a great 
tree. From such small beginnings ha; 
the Figueras Mission, now so firmly estab- 
lished in Northern Spain, developed. The 
romantic story of its inception and the 
man who directs it is full of stirring object- 
lessons in faithfulness to a single-minded 
aim. 

The first chapter in this modern romance 
opens on a memorable evening in 1868, 
when a Spanish gentleman 
asked his wife and two sons 
to accompany him to a 
secret Protestant meeting, to 
be held in Madrid. At that 
time such an expedition was 
fraught with peril owing to 
the revolutionary spirit 
everywhere manifest, and it 
was only after per- 
suasion that the lady accom- 
panied her husband through 
the dimly lighted streets of 
the Spanish capital. After 
ascending a dark staircase, 
the littie party were ad- 
mitted to a small room, 


A. LEASK 


Rodriguez was the daughter of an Indian 
officer, and after leaving school gave her- 
self and her life to all good works, finding 
congenial occupation in connection with 
the Y.W.C.A., a Coffee Palace, and in other 
ways. Miss Murray, as she was then, 
happened to be visiting the patients in 
Moorfields Hospital one day, and after 
speaking sympathetic and helpful words 
to a Spaniard who was in the ward, asked 
if he would accept a Spanish Bible. He 
thanked her, but politely declined, stating 
that it was a forbidden book to him; and, 
besides, on the morrow he 
would be leaving the hos- 
pital. 

Miss Murray determined to 
get the Bible for her friend, 
and after much difficulty 
procured a copy and sent it 
to reach him before he left. 
Senor Previ, for such was 
his name, duly received it, 
and at once began to study 
its sacred pages. Six months 
later he again met Miss 
Murray, and announced that 
he had found “da vérité.”” His 
conversion soon resulted in 
definite Christian work, 


where a few persons were 


proved by his devoting time 


assembled. At the head of | PASTOR L. LOPEZ RODRIGUEZ. after business to distributing 


the table, on which lay some 
copies of the Gospel of St. 
John, sat Don Pedro Castro, a true 
servant of God. The little meeting had 
a far-reaching result, for the lady and her 
two sons were converted. The latter, 
Don Luis and Don Alexander Lopez 
Rodriguez, have from that time been faith- 
ful and earnest workers for Christ, not 
only in the Figueras Mission, but on be- 
half of the Spanish Religious Tract and 
Book Society, of which the Rev. L. Lopez 
Rodriguez is the Hon. Director and his 
brother the Hon. Secretary. 

Equally romantic is the story of the 
origin of the Mission. Mrs. Luis Lopez 


Gospels and tracts on 
board Spanish vessels. He 
then resolved to carry the Gospel to 
Spain, which he did after a period of 
training at Harley College, accompanied 
by fellow-student. For three years 
Sexor Previ laboured devotedly, and 
founded, with remarkable success, the 
Figueras Mission. After his lamented 
death the Rev. L. Lopez Rodriguez became 
director, and of him to-day it can be truly 
said that “ he is the Mission.”” Miss Mur- 
ray, accompanied by her sister and some 
lady friends, spent two winters in Figueras, 
devoting herself chiefly to work among 
women and girls. In 1882 she married, at 
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St. John’s Church, Notting Hill, the Rev. 
Luis Lopez Rodriguez, and since that date 
has been his true helpmeet. 

As to the nature of the Mission, we may 
state that Figueras is in the Province ot 
Gerona, which nearly half a 
million inhabitants. Situated under the 
shadow of the Pyrenees, it is within easy 
reach of France, and has the important 
Spanish towns of Barcelona and Mont- 
serrat not far away. The climate is per- 
fect, and the scenery all around of sur- 
passing beauty. Contrary to the usually 
accepted view, the people of Northern 
Spain are hard-working and religious after 
their own fashion, which is to say, they 
are very superstitiou’. The country is 
full of noble ruins, and everywhere fine 
historic buildings abound, reminding the 
visitor of the far-off days of Spain’s great 
For example, as showing how these 
once historic buildings have been put to 
modern utilitarian purposes, we may 
mention that the splendid old monastic 
palace at Abadia, which is shown in our 
illustration, is now used by the Figueras 
Mission as a church. In the great hall 
on the first floor, no less an exalted per- 


POSSESSES 


ness. 


sonage than our own James II. was 
married, and many treaties and = con- 
ventions have been signed and agreed 


to within its ancient and substantial 
walls. 

Che aim of the Mission is the evangelisa 
tion of the Province of Gerona by means 
of itinerating evangelists. Figueras, the 
headquarters, has a population of 20,000 
persons. Services, prayer-meetings, Bible 
classes, Sunday-schools, and day-schools 
for boys and girls are held in the Mission 
premises. The Medical Mission has been 
of untold benefit, two doctors being kept 
busy. As showing the very up-to-date 
methods adopted, we may mention that the 
X-rays dey artment, under the able dire 
tion of Pastor Rodriguez's son, who studied 
in the London Hospital, has been the 
means of benefiting over 40,000 patients, 
many lupus, 
being cured permanently. From Figueras 
is issued the admirable literature of the 
Mission, which includes two religious jou 


bad cases of cancer, et 


Heraldo in Spanish and Letters 
from Spain in’ English Ihe Tract and 
Book Society has also its headquarters 


here, and issues, in Spanish, editions ot the 


religious classics, Testaments, and many 
other useful books, which are as eagerly 
read as they are widely published. At 
each of the following centres throughout 
the province the Mission has branches, 
all doing on a somewhat smaller scale 
what is done from headquarters. These 
are: Gerona, Bosbal, Vilabertran, 
Vilafant, Llansa, Puerto de Llansa, S. 
Pedro Pescador. 

Sut the Via Cructs is not easy, least of 
all places in Spain. Ten years ago Pastor 
Rodriguez went about preaching — the 
Gospel, armed with a revolver for per- 
sonal protection, so bitter were the feelings 
of the priests against his work. Stones 
would be thrown down from the hill-side 
as he drove along the white-ribboned way 
among the cornfields. If he has not been 
in “ prisons oft,”’ he has at least tasted 
the inside of a Spanish place of detention 
once, and the experience is one he has no 
wish to repeat. His brother, Don Alex- 
ander, who nobly seconds his efforts, has 
been in prison more than once, his offence 
on one occasion being a statement in E1 
Heraldo, the Mission’s organ, that the 
‘wafer is not the body of Christ.” 

Without going into too many details, 
some of a highly technical legal nature, 
we may briefly refer to the famous im- 
prisonment of Pastor Rodriguez and some 
of his workers which aroused ali Spain 
IN 

He was charged with breaking the 
ecclesiastical law of Spam by ofhciating 
at the burial of the child of one of the 
Mission workers. The priest of Avinoult, 
Where the funeral took place, mtormed 
the Bi-hop of — the that Pastor 
Rodriguez, with his brother and the father 
of the child, had been guilty of burying 
with Protestant rites a child baptised with 
Roman Catholic Both parents of 
the dead child were converted to the 
Gospel, and abjured the errors of Rome, 
afterwards joming the Figueras Mission as 


cdliocese 


rites. 


members. Public feeling ran high, some 
siding with the Roman Catholic party, 
others were sympathetic to the Protes- 
tants. The Press dealt at great length 


on the case and the subsequent conviction 
of the four men, for the Mavor of Avinoult 
was dragged into it for having allotted 
the grave in the cemetery 

Phe horrors of the pri-on life in Figueras 
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are known only to the prisoners, now 
happily all restored to health and free 
men. “ But,” said Pastor Rodriguez to 
the writer, ‘it is impossible to describe 
my feelings when I entered that ruined, 
unsanitary building, condemned by the 
Town Council to be, not thrown down, but 
burnt.”’ Each prisoner suffered greatly, 
and some of them will bear the marks oi 
their incarceration throughout their lives. 

But it is believed by all who have studied 
the present condition of Spain that day- 
break is at hand. The Government are 
bent on a policy of religious liberty, and 
great demonstrations have been held in 
favour of extending freedom of worship. 


questions. It is one more instance of 
the blighting influence when ecclesiastical 
and civil law are yoked together as in 
Spain. 

The hold of the priests on the more 
superstitious people is really amazing. 
A poor woman was left a widow, and the 
priest informed her that her husband had 
left him a fowl by will, to be presented 
annually. The woman, ignorant of anv 
such agreement, came to Pastor Rod- 
riguez, who told her to allow the priest to 
“call” her at the court three times, this 
being the legal number of times a defen- 
dant is allowed before being arrested. 
Each “call” costs 12s. to the plaintiff, 


SOME OF THE MEMBERS AND CHILDREN ATTACHED TO THE MISSION AT ABADIA, ONCE A MONASTERY, 


The conflict between Church and State is 
growing, and signs are not wanting that 
the long day of Rome's predominance and 
arrogance in Sunny Spain is over. With 
this freedom will come the great oppor- 
tunity for Spain to evangelise herself. At 
present no religious meetings of a Protes- 
tant character are allowed in the streets, 
and the penalty for open-air preaching, 
say for half an hour, is prison. Even the 
giving away or selling of Gospels in the 
streets is hardly tolerated, and Pastor 
Rodriguez informed the writer that before 
his workers could do this simple act they 
had to go before nearly half a dozen 
ofherals and state what was written 
in the books and answer many other 


‘ 
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so on the third occasion the woman 
appeared, carrying a very emaciated and 
small chicken. This she handed over to 
his reverence, saying that the will did not 
stipulate for any size as to the fowl. The 
priest had to submit, and to this day thinks 
30s. a stiff price to pay for his fowl. 
Spain is a neglected field of missionary 
labour. With the gradual awakening of 
its people from their long slumber comes 
an opportunity for evangelisation never 
before witnessed. If more interest, and 
that of a practical nature, were forthcom- 
ing on the part of Christian people here, 
the next decade would see Spain well on 
the way to full religious liberty and nobler 


puryx SCs. 
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The Heir-at-Law 


Complete Story 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


ADY GAGE 
heir-at-law, 
tance. 
she had no son to succeed her, and that the 
late Sir Simon had tied her up very tightly, 
giving her only a life-interest in the estate 


the 
dis- 


had always’ kept 
Sir Septimus, at a 


It was a great bitterness to her that 


and less money to keep things up with 
Everything went 
She had 
Her 


because 


than she altogether liked 
back to the Gages at her death. 
to Sir Simon. 
diminution 


been a devoted wife 


devotion suffered 


he had treated her unhandsomely as people 


no 


thought. No one ever dared suggest the 
like to Lady Gage. The only sign she 
showed of fretting under her husband's 


wil for her the detestation she had 
for the whole Gage family. 

Sir Septimus was the only one of his 
generation. He had up by 
his mother in a houseful of maiden aunts. 


As might be 


Was 


been brought 


expected, the mother and 


aunts had coddled Sir Septimus uncom- 
monly in his up-bringing. He had gone 


to Eton like all the Gages before him, and 
had immediately the nickname of 
Green Gage. He had done quite creditably 


received 


at Eton, on the athletic side especially, and 
he had been held in affectionate regard by 


his fellows after he had got through his 
first ragging with great credit to himself 
But the famous old school had been able 
to do nothing for him in the way of looks 
Perhaps he had been too much and too long 
with his aunts At twenty-five he was 
rather a ridiculous person to look at Wispy, 


tow-coloured hair, a pink face, enormous 
spectacles, and a taste for broad checks in 


his wearing apparel 


There had been very little intercourse 
between him and his aunt She kept the 
Gages out of her thoughts as much as 
possible. She had said of Sir Septimus 
that he might be a sportsman, but he 
didn't look it; he might be clever, but 
he didn’t look it; he might be Eton 
and Christ Church, but he didn’t look it; 
he might be a gentleman, but he looked a 
bagman 

The bagyman was very unkind, tor not so 


far back in the Gage family there had been 
a bagman, whereas Lady Gage boasted a 
for her 
She would 
never acknowledge to herself that Sir 
Simon had dealt hardly with her; there- 
fore she detested his family, while keeping 


which accounted 


manners. 


glorious descent 


usually beautiful 


his memory as a thing enskied, ensainted. 

The of the bitterness was for her 
niece, Clarissa. Clarissa a charming 
beautiful 
She was as dear 


core 
was 
girl, warmly pale, with brown 
eyes and a candid smile. 
to Lady Gage as a daughter, and she loved 
Kodings more dearly than any Gage could 
do, seeing that she had been brought up 
there from babyhood, and that her childish 
dreams about the 
delightful old house and gardens. Rodings 
is one of the finest black and white houses 
in England. It stands in a garden where 
Wolsey used to walk, reading his breviary, 
when not handling State papers. 
Rodings had come to the Gages by pur- 
chase. Oddly far back 
Elizabethan to 
which 


and fancies were woven 


he was 


enough, as as 
days, it had belonged 
the famous family from 
Lady Gage derived. In her heart her lady- 
ship always felt that the Gages had only 
The 
real rights belonged to her and to Clarissa 
Neville 

The old house was full of beautiful things 
from top to For five 
hundred years of life its owners had delighted 


a 


member of 


the rights of usurpation at Rodings 


bottom its four or 


in decking its beauty There it stood, a 
wonder of line, of simplicity, with its beau- 
tiful windows, its criss-cross beams, its 
gables, looking over one of the fairest 


valleys in England No wonder its owners 
had it, had together 
things for its decoration as honestly beauti- 
The pictures, the 


loved and gathered 
ful and simple as itself, 
tapestry, the china and silver and pewter, 
the furniture, the bibelots of all kinds and 
traditions were all to go to the Gages when 
died 


every 


Lady Gage 

It took 
thousand a 
income to keep the place as it ought to be 


of the five 


Lady Gage’s 


penny almost 


year which was 
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kept. A lesser woman might have le?® the 
old house get into dilapidation ; in some 
way or other she might have saved money 
on it, so that Clarissa should be well pro- 
vided for, It was not in Lady Gage to do 
it; it would not have been in Clarissa to 
accept the sacrifice of the house for her own 
benefit. The house was very old, and it 
required constant vigilance to keep its 
enemies at bay. The damp, the dry-rot, 
the moth and rust were for ever threatening 
its ancient beauty. Both women had a 
passion for Rodings as though it were a 
living thing. Neither could have borne to 
profit by its neglect. 

While Clarissa was still young, while 
Lady Gage kept her wonderful vigour, her 
ladyship did not trouble very much about 
Clarissa’s future. She was a charming girl, 
and she had brains and heart as well as a 
quite sufficient share of beauty. She would 
be sure to marry. 

It was when her ladyship began to fail— 
she was well on in the eighties then, though 
no one could have believed it—that her 
anxicty for Clarissa grew acute. Clarissa 
was now twenty-five and, contrary to 
everyone's prognostications, she had not 
married. She had refused several excellent 
offers, on the ridiculous plea that the young 
men had no brains. It was quite true, 
The young men were not interesting in that 
part of the country, and Clarissa never went 
far afield; she could not bear to leave 
Rodings and Lady Gage, though plenty of 
Lady Gage’s old friends would have been 
willing to chaperon her great-niece through 
a London season. When Lady Gage sug- 
gested at last that Clarissa was too exacting, 
Clarissa replied that companionship with 
Lady Gage all her life had not exactly 
prepared her to suffer fools gladly. 

The blow fell quite suddenly in the end. 
Lady Gage passed away, as was fitting, 
without any diminution of her energies and 
activities, quietly in her sleep. Clarissa 
was inconsolable. Her heart-strings had 
gathered round and round the wonderful old 
lady. It was as though she had lost mother 
and lover and husband and child in one. 
She was stunned. 

Mrs. Mowbray, an old friend of Lady 
Gage’s, came and stayed with Clarissa. 
Mercifully, during those first days, things 
had no reality for the girl. People came 
and went as in a dream. Faces looked at 


her through a mist. Things were said to 
her which sounded as thovga from a long 
way off. Sensibility only came back when 
the funeral was over. She became suddenly 
aware of the library at Rodings, the garden 
outside the open oriels smiling in the sun 
as though nothing at all had happened. 
Lady Gage's old dog, Dash, was lying by 
her skirt, his nose stretched on his paws, 
his eyes watching her miserably. Strange 
that it should be so bright and sunshiny, 
that the roses should be coming out, that 
the birds should be singing, despite the un- 
believable calamity that had befallen her. 

Mr. Skene, the lawyer, was reading in 
what seemed to her a voice of dull monotony. 
There was only one other person present 
besides herself and Mrs. Mowbray and Mr. 
Skene, and that was a tall young man, 
wearing round glasses which gave his face 
an owl-like, ridiculous look. There were 
no checks, of course, to-day. He was 
dressed in solemn blacks. There was some- 
thing ungainly about him as he sat on the 
edge of his chair. His eyes were fixed on 
Clarissa. She was scarcely aware of it, 
being too much engrossed in her own griefs ; 
but he fidgeted awkwardly, pushed his 
chair about with a harsh, scraping noise on 
the polished floor, cleared his throat huskily. 

So that was the new master, Clarissa said 
to herself, and remembered her great-aunt’s 
passion for manners, for the graces of life, 
which had made her contemptuous of her 
husband's relations. 

* To my dear great-niece, Clarissa Neville, 
the sum of two thousand pounds. 1 would 
wish to have made a better provision for her, 
but she will understand.” 

The will was very short. Lady Gage had 
so little to leave. Pension to some of the 
old servants, one last gift to a few humble 
friends. Ah, well, they would miss her. 
She had always been generous while she 
lived. Poor darling! Clarissa thought, and 
tears rushed to her eyes, she had_ been 
troubled about the inadequacy of the pro- 
vision for her girl. Everything went back 
to the Gages: the lac cabinet in the corner, 
the Staffordshire cows on the chimney- 
piece, the candlesticks of Battersea enamel. 
Her tired mind roamed over the contents 
of the room. There was hardly a_ btbelot 
of any value contained in the house which 
did not revert to the Gages. Sir Simon had 
made heirlooms of everything. 
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There was one thing. It was a portrait 
of Lady Gage as she had been at the age of 
sixteen, a fair-haired child in a riding-habit, 
standing by her pony’s head. It was one 
of the very few personal belongings which 
she could leave as she willed, and she had 
left it to Clarissa. It was life-size, and took 
up nearly one wall of the library. 
thing of a white elephant to the girl who 
had only two thousand pounds between her 
and the world, who would have to turn out 
Clarissa never thought 


Some- 


and earn her bread. 


of it in that light. It was her dearest 
possession henceforward. She was casting 


about in her mind for someone who would 
keep it for her till some day, far ahead, when 
she might be able to house it herself. 

Mr. Skene stood up from the table, shook 
hands with Clarissa, and went out of the 
room, talking to Mrs. Mowbray. She sat 
on, looking down at her fingers in her lap, 
with that odd feeling of emptiness, of having 
nothing to do, which had been upon her 
Lady Gage's death. A shadow fell 
between her and the window, shutting out 
its beautiful prospect of gold and green, 
heartlessly gay and sweet by contrast with 
her clouded world. Her hand was taken 
into another hand. She looked up. Sir 
Septimus was gazing down at her through 


since 


his owlish glasses. 

you to—to 
stammering ; then ended up with arush, ‘to 
ever you like. My mother 
is—an She—would like to make 
your acquaintance. Aunt Mary = 
The familiar name on the lips of Sir Septi- 
mus Gage struck Clarissa with a 


want he began 
stay as long as 
invalid. 


Poor 


sense ot 


incongruity. How Lady Gage would have 
resented the title, poor darling, if she could 
only have known! 
are very kind,” 
up at the pink face and the colourless eyes 


But its 


she said, looking 


behind the round glasses. 


“Now d-d-on't say you w-w-on't,”” Sir 
Septimus interrupted, stammering more 
than ever in his eagerness. ‘ My m-m- 
mother begs you to s-s-stay. The house 
will be k-k-kept up just the same. I've 


n-n-no use for it Have anyone you I-l-like 


to stay with you. An al-al-lowance will 
be made id 
Impossible not to pity him His con- 


fusion was painful to behold ; and he was 


nearly wringing Clarissa’s hand off in his 


horny clasp, It felt a limp mass of bruised 
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flesh and bones to her sense when at last 
he let it go. 

She had meant to go away at once—to 
go up with Mrs. Mowbray to London, and 
look out for something to do. The genteel 
There was 
She had a natural apti- 
She must have some 
seck a situation as a 


protessions were overcrowded. 


room for cooks. 
for cookery. 
training, and then 
lady-cook. 

But the secret of Lady Gage’s fine manners 
had been the fine heart behind them. Her 
who had worshipped her all 
her days, had inherited the dislike to 
the desire to make happy. The 
eyes leaping at her behind the glasses were 
She hardly knew 


tude 


great-nicce, 
wound, 
so painfully anxious. 
what to say. 
“We c-c-cannot turn you out,’’ the young 
“You more 
than we. it—all 


” 


really have 


Think of 


stuttered. 
here 


man 
r-r-right 
your d-d-days 
been 
looking up at him with eyes blue as heaven, 
washed by the tears of the last 
* Think lucky I was! 
Very few girls can have such memories to 


has heavenly,’’ said Clarissa, 


clean and 


few days. how 


look back upon. There is nobody left like 
her.”’ 
“Ves, I know. She w-w-wouldn’t 1-1-let 


me come near her. It was a sh-sh-shame 


the way she was t-t-tied up. I am ashamed 


to profit by it.’’ 
Ah,”’ said Clarissa, “ I 
hear you.” 
you will st-st-stay ? 
In her own heart Clarissa had been saying 
farewell to the place, every nook and corner 
of which she loved with a passionate inten- 
She had said to herself that it didn't 
She was 


wish she could 


sity 


matter now the soul was gone. 
going to tear her love up by the roots. No 
She would remember the garden 
walking by Aer side, 


to dig 


farewells 
as she had last seen it, 
now and again 
a dandelion in the grass 
or a weed in the path. An 
able distance separated that day and this. 
The other shore, 
Gran—she always called 
her by the titlke—had_ walked 


together and forecasted the flowers and the 


while she stooped 
with her cane at 


immeasul- 


There was a sea between, 


where she and 


tenderer 


fruit harvest, was all bright and = shining 
On this side there was nothing but. the 

east wind and the rain Phe east wind and 


the rain were in her heart She understood 


t last 


‘e—to 
1, and 
enteel 
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now Lady Gage’s anxiety for her to make 
other ties. ‘You should not have all your 


she had said, 


eggs in one basket, Clary,” 
on an occasion when Clarissa had sent an 
eligible young man about his business ; 
‘especially when the basket is so old. 
They might get broken.” 

All of a sudden the thought that she 


might stay on at Rodings for a while longer 


was like a vision of green pastures and 
cool waters. Turning her back on it had 


been like turning her back on the old life— 
for she not come She would 
never come back to her house without her, 


would again. 
given over to the Gages. 
Her eyes suddenly swam in tears. 
I should like to 
voice of humbleness amazing to her own ears. 
She if it was a disloyalty to her 
to be so ready to capitulate to the enemy. 
Surely she would understand. Rodings 
had never been so dear as in this hour of 
loss. Heavens ! think that she might 
stay a little longer, in the richly 
coloured rooms, redolent of her dear presence, 
in the gardens she loved, amid the familiar 


stav,”’ she said, in a 


wondered 


to 
dim, 


faces she had-known all her days. It was 
like resting her grief as on a bed. It wasa 
respite she dearly needed. She had not 
known herself till now how terrible it 
would have been to go. 

“As |-l-long as you w-w-will,’’ he said, 
wringing her hands till the bones cracked. 
‘“Mr. Skene will ar-r-range things. You 
are not to th-think about anything. Go 
on as if she w-w-were still here.’’ 

With a final pressure of her hand he 


bolted out of the room, leaving her with an 
impression of a kind, ogreish person whom 
she could never detest again, try as she 
might 

She slipped away into the garden and sat 
down on a favourite seat of hers, just under 
the clipped yew hedge 
the park outside, where the Alderneys were 
She had never sit 
there again. Upstairs there were her trunks, 


still half-packed, all her little knick-knacks 


which overlooked 


feeding thought to 


put away, empty and bare and desolate, 
with a sense of desolation and flight upon 
all. She would put everything back again 


For a blessed few weeks she might bask in 
the rest and peace of the place for which 
she had a From the time of her 
babvhood could look to 


the first stirring of intelligence, she had had 


passion 


far back as she 


as 


an unchildlike passion for Rodings aud for 
Lady Gage. She had about 
one after the other. Now she had a respite. 
lor a few wonderful weeks of a wonderful 
summer—no one remembered such a May 
and June—she could keep Rodings still. — 

Mrs. Mowbray found her where she sat 
on the seat under the yew hedge an hour 
later 

My dear Clary,” she said, Sir Septimus 
has told me that you will stay on for a time. 
Of course, you were welcome 


been to lose 


I am so glad. 
to the hospitality of my little flat as long as 
you would stay ; but Fulham is noisy and 
I confess I did not like 
to think of there—after this. And | 
should have had to leave you. My grand- 
son, Larry, will have me every August.” 

gone ?”’ Clarissa asked, with- 


dusty in summer. 
you 


They have 


out looking at her. 

“Yes, they have gone. We have been 
talking over your affairs. Sir Septimus 
has behaved most handsomely. Every- 


thing is to remain unchanged, so far as he 
it. The servants are to be kept 
it would have 


can ensure 


on. I'm very glad of that; 
been a dreadful change for them. I sup- 
pose he has some plans for later on. If so, 


he has kept them to himself. He expressed 
a hope that you would regard everything— 
the the and carriages, 
everything your I must say, | 
think it very considerate of him.” 

‘She would say it was very kind,’’ said 
Clarissa, an odd little spasm of her 
lips. Kind had the word most 
often in Lady Gage’s mouth. 

Mrs. Mowbray brought out her next words 
with some embarrassment. 


servants, horses 


own 


ad 


with 
been 


dear,"’ she said, I’m afraid I shall 
have to leave you this evening. As a 


matter of fact, my daughter, Marcella—my 
youngest wants me most pit- 
ticularly just now. I thought I should have 
had just time to put you into possession ol 
the flat. You are not a girl who can’t be 
left alone. And I should have hurried back 
as Marcella’s event will 
be over, I hope, by next week. Still, I am 
happier to think of you here than at Fulham 
You fret 

‘Oh, no, I shall not fret 
den Fulham seemed terribly arid ; 
How 


daughter 


soon as possible 


will not 
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brick buildings, abutting on the railway 
line, the arid summer heat, the smells of 
fried fish, of indescribable things, the dust, 
the glare. She could have wept with joy 
to think that she had a respite—that she 
was not to give up Rodings just yet. 

Mrs. Mowbray gone, her life fell back 
into placid grooves. The first anguish of 
longing for the beloved presence passed 
away and was replaced by a sense of Lady 
Gage’s actual presence in the places she 
had loved so well. It was a part of the 
dead woman’s dominant personality that 
the sense of her presence did not pass with 
her death. 

Clarissa would take a basket of the 
choicest blooms of the garden and green. 
house every morning, and lay them on 
Granny's grave as she had been used 
while she lived to bring her fresh flowers 
of mornings. When she came back there 
was a sense of her presence in the house. 
She would look up from what she was doing 
with an expectation of finding the shrewd, 
bright old eyes watching her. She would 
speak sometimes as though Lady Gage was 
actually present. Nor was there the blank 
disappointment that follows a delusion. She 
had an actual sense of a beloved presence 
solacing her grief, her loneliness. No one 
could say she was morbid. It was a lone- 
liness that was full of peace. Through 
the months of the memorably beautiful 
summer she lived as though Lady Gage were 
still with her. She read, she wrote letters, 
she attended to the flowers, she walked, she 
drove, she visited the poor, she looked after 
the animals. She was conscious of a strange 
happiness. She said to herself that it was 
a Truce of God before she must venture out 
into a world of which she grew daily more 
afraid. 

The servants, the poor people in their 
cottages dotted about the common, seemed 
to accept her staying as a fixed thing. 
Sometimes when they referred to the future 
—to next winter, next spring, next summer, 
including her in their plans—she was obliged 
to say to them that she would have left 
Rodings by then. 

“Where would ye be goin’ to, Miss 
Clary ?"" old Jenkins, the coachman, asked 
Her ladyship 
wouldn't like it—she wouldn't, indeed—to 
have ye trapesin’ about the world by 


yersel’. 


her on one such occasion. 
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She heard sometimes of Sir Septimus 
Gage, though he never intruded on _ her. 
He was no rot fainéant. He had taken up 
the business of the estate and had visited the 
place several times during the summer. 
The people talked to Clarissa about him, 
praising him. Sometimes the praise hurt her. 
He was doing more for the tenants than 
she had been able to do, because of her 
limitations in the matter of money. There 
was an implied suggestion underlying their 
praises that the new times were better 
than the old, which often sent Clarissa 
scurrying away, wounded and angry. Of 
course, it was the way of the world, she 
reminded herself, and wrung no consolation 
cut of that indisputable fact. 

Once she caught sight of an absurd 
figure which must be the new master’s. 
There was the chess-board pattern of the 
Norfolk suit, the angular figure, striding 
through the turnips a field ahead of her. 
He had taken up Gold Gable Farm himself, 
and was farming it assiduously with the 
aid of a bailiff. During his flying visits he 
made his headquarters at the farm-house, 
where he had a sitting-room and a bedroom, 
the rest of the house being given up to the 
bailiff's family. 

‘Depend on it, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Mainwaring, the vicar’s wife, who had 
come up with Clarissa, as the odd figure 
disappeared over the brow of the _ hill, 
‘Sir Septimus means to settle at Rodings. 
And a very good thing for the place to have 
a resident squire. He has been so generous 
to the charities. We need not fear next 
winter with him at our backs.” 

Mrs. Mainwaring had the reputation of 
considering things only as they affected 
herself. She was too much engrossed in 
her subject to notice how Clarissa winced 
before the recital of all the things Sir Septi- 
mus Gage had done and might be expected 
to do for the church and the people. 

“ Dear Lady Gage was the soul of good- 
ness,” said Mrs. Mainwaring, “ but, after 
all, she hadn't the money.” 

She went back to tell the Reverend 
Hildebrand that Clarissa Neville was grow- 
ing so odd and abrupt in her ways, and 
that really the lonely, idle life at Rodings 
couldn't be good for her. 

Clarissa meanwhile had walked quickly 
homewards, seeing nothing of the golden 
glory of the September landscape. She had 
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a rude awakening. 


about to 


had a rude shock and 
What had been 
on staying at Rodings all these weeks and 


she have gone 


months ? Her senses had been asleep or 


she could never have done it. Now, she 
must go at once. She called herself all 
manner of harsh, undeserved names. She 
had been idle and a parasite too long. She 


must go at once. She wished now she had 
not stayed to 
open and 
leaving her. 
There would be no beneficent presence for 
her in the dreariness of London. 


her old wounds torn 
again. She 
That was the dreadful thing. 


have 


bleeding once was 


By a curious coincidence there was a 
letter from Mrs. 
She had come back at last from her exigent 
grandchildren. If Clary was likely to be up 
in town the hospitality of the flat was hers. 

It was about hali-past five of the after- 


Mowbray awaiting her. 


noon. The long shadows of the trees lay 
on the the The 
day had been hot, but now there was a 
the air. The 


grass outside windows. 
feeling of dewy freshness in 
thrushes singing their 
as though they knew they had not much 


were autumn 


longer to sing. There was a sense of re- 
freshment upon the languid late roses, a 
prevision of the great dews that would 


presently drench the garden. 

She began to pack hastily. Some of her 
trunks had June. 
She had known that it was only a respite. It 
She wished 


remained packed since 
was too late to go this evening. 
it had not 

Half-way through her packing a sudden 
thought struck her and she stopped. She 
could go by an early train in the morning. 
She 

She ran downstairs, and was about to ring 
the bell, when she remembered that it was 


been too late. 


must tell the servants about it. 


the hour for the servants’ tea. She had 
learnt from hey example to be considerate— 
over-considerate, some people thought. She 


would not disturb them 

She went out into the garden, old Dash 
following her. It lay in its green peace 
and quietness, full of the evening shadows 
and the 


remember it. 


evening songs. So she would 
She walked down the grassy 
way, between the herbaceous borders, over- 
hung by the espalicred apple-trees, past the 
the tank filled 


would not see them 


beehives, by stone with 


goldfish. She again. 
She was saying a passionate farewell to them 


in her heart. 


She turned in at the gate in the wall of 
the kitchen-garden, and went down between 
the hedges of sweet peas. The rooks were 
going home across a sky of delicate pale 
light. Around her were the country silence 
and the country sounds. The village was 
very quict. The barking of distant dogs, 
the lowing of cattle, and the cawing of the 
rooks only served to make the silence more 
profound. 

Suddenly, by a 
and 
She 


sweetbrier, she 
covered with her 
hands. had Here they 
had stood to smell the bush that very last 
She felt as though the angel with the 


bush of 


stopped her face 


remembered. 


day. 
flaming sword was driving her out of Para- 
dise. 
There hand. She 
looked up. 


standing by her, 


was a sound close at 


uncovered her wet eves and 


Sir Septimus Gage was 


looking down at her with an embarrassed, 
There was something very kind 


noticed for the 


pitiful gaze. 
about his expression. She 


first time—of course, she had not had many 


opportunities—that he was very like Sir 
Simon. She had worshipped her husband. 
Her life had been a shrine consecrated to 


his memory. People had smiled about it, 
saying that he had never been good enough 


for her, that she invested him with her own 


greatness of heart and soul. Yet she had 
been singularly clear-sighted, not given 
to illusions. If she could have seen that 


likeness would she have held Sir Septimus 
at such a distance ? 

She thought, gulping down her ashamed 
that Sir and Sir Septimus 
explained each other. Sir 
had looks. The 


Richmond represented an 


tears, Simon 
Simon had never 


any portrait of him by 


older, more 
And she had 


man 


opinionated Sir) Septimus. 


romantically in love with the 
She had 

I've k-k-kept away, haven't I?” he said. 
T've le-le-let You don’t know 
how much I've 

What on 
was so shy, 
himself He 
wilder. Sut his 


been 
married, 


you alone 
wanted to come.” 
earth was saying? Of 
course, he so embarrassed, that 
he didn't 
pink than ever, his hat 
with a tender kindness 


and a 


know, was more 


eyes beamed at her 


behind the disfiguring glasses were 


good handsome cyes, trans- 


parent honesty shone at her from his simple 


eyes, 


face 


said, 


am leaving to-morrow,’’ she 
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ll of 
ween looking down. She wished she could get rid She looked away from him. He was : 
were of her tears more easily. “It has done me simply mangling her hands. He was really 
pale so much good, the summer here. I can well built, well set-up. If it wasn’t for 
lence never be grateful enough for your kindness. the glasses and those awful checks! What 
was I am going to—to—-train for a lady-cook.”” matter, seeing that he was kind and honest 
logs, She had a sense of something ridiculous and a gentleman? All the beloved things 
| the about the statement. ‘“‘I really have a seemed to be giving thems lves back to her. 
more natural aptitude for cooking. Granny And—there was the beloved presence she 
used to say——'"’ She broke off suddenly. need not lose in that dreadful London dust- 
_ she “T’'ve been saying good-bye to all these heap. 
her dear things.’’ “You are too good,’’ she murmured. 4 
they “Don't,” said Sir Septimus suddenly. “You don’t mean that you might—some | 
- last “Stay, darling!’’ He had quite forgotten day ?” he said, beginning to stammer again. 
nh the to stutter. ‘ Don’t you think she'd be “Oh, I don’t know,” she replied. ‘“‘ How 
Para- pleased—Aunt Mary I mean? She never can I tell yet? I ought to go away. I a 
gave me a chance. I admired her im- must go away and let you come into your q 

She mensely. She didn’t like me. Why should house.” - 
up. she ? If you'll only forget that I look such ‘““ Your house,” he said, and fell to kissing 

her, an awful fool. Oh, darling, I’ve an awful her hands. ‘‘ You have far more right in 
ssed, cheek, haven't I? Of course, you couldn't it than I have. I am a stranger here, 

kind just yet. But perhaps you might think of | Everything—everyone knows you. Will | 
r the it later on. shan’t bother you. Just you stay?” 
nany stay on as you've been doing.” “Yes, I will stay,” she answered, 

or 
it it, 
ough 
own 
had 
piven 
IN MEMORY OF BARRY 

imus 

(A dog of the St. Bernard Monastery, who perished in an avalanche whilst attempting 

— to find some travellers who lost) 
himus NSWERVING in his duty to the end, 
never Valiant as heroes in the days of old, 
n by P He braved the driving gale and piercing cold 
more To render succour to some human friend : 

had What though the night was dark ? A wish to save 

man The lives of travellers, weary-worn and spent, 

Inspired his work, as eagerly he went ; 
said, : Much he achieved, but found, himself, a grave. 
know h ** Only a dog,” yet, with his latest breath, 
4 He strove and toiled—the world is poorer now; 

His was (and to its memory we bow) 

— A sacrificing life and noble death ! 
this Mary Oy rr. 
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LETTERS ON LIFE 
AND LOVE. sy ‘mica’ 


10.—To a Mother whose only Son has Entered on a Matrimonial Engagement 


MY DEAR ANNE,—A man is entitled 

to marry when the conditions, 
financial and other, of his existence enable 
him to do so; the selection he makes will 
be the test of all lessons, conscious and 
unconscious, you and circumstances have 
taught him. 

The union between a widowed mother 
and her only son is, she being a good and 
gentle woman, probably the tenderest in 
the world, the one which costs most heart 
pangs at the unlocsing. Being brave, you 
will regard your pain reasonably, and will 
not make of a natura! trial a calamity, by 
dwelling on desirable possibilities which 
have never shown any evidence of becom- 
ing facts. 

I agree with you that a charming fellow 
like Harold ought to have married very 
well, in these days when men are at a 
but to dwell on lost oppor- 
tunities, when they are lost, is not com- 
forting ; it is actualities you have to deal 
with, and wisdom makes the best of these. 

I admit that the girl, being without 
what we call family connections, and 
without money, is not what usually 
deemed a desirable bride for a highly 
educated man just entering on 


premium, 


Is 


young 


professional life. I understand that one 
of your pangs may be caused by your 
diminished faith in his good judgment, 


and that the thought of a restricted future 
for him casts a shadow across your fir- 
mament. I freely that a man 
apparently fitted for a brilliant career 1s 
not wise to burden himself at the outset 
with a wife who can contribute nothing 
but affection to the new establishment, 
but, dear, I happen to think that im 


COT ede 
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telligent affection is the rarest and richest 
of jewels. 

There are two kinds of consolation I 
can offer you: the first is that, as you have 
not been imprudent enough to forbid the 
banns, and so to precipitate a marriage, 
nothing irrevocable has happened as yet ; 
second that, if you set aside your dreams 
of Harold’s magnificent possibilities, cease 
to regard the girl as an inert obstruc- 
tion to his progress towards the woolsack, 
and think of the pair as inexperienced 
but well-meaning young creatures who 
be.cve they have done something novel 
and romantic in exchanging declarations 
of affection, it will enable you to see facts 
in due perspective and to consider them 
reasonably. 

Kemember that a man’s horizon is 
never as wide, albeit nebulous, as when 
he has just expressed his feelings of first 
love; that the girl, in reciprocating, has 
marvellously increased his rather pathetic 
self-importance, and that, when parents 
intervene at this juncture to treat him as 
a child, to express their decrees regarding 
his conduct, to command him to give the 
girl up, and see her no more, they in- 
evitably hasten the arrival of what they 


dread rhe parents are, perhaps, at 4 
distance, the girl is close at hand, the 
lovers naturally make common causé 
against what they call injustice, and 


immediate marriage itself t 
them as a climax precluding all subse- 
quent of each between the 
other, and any third person, S 

It is strange how many people, 
to know better, will encourage 4 
of disobedience ; some primeval 
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instinct leads the uneducated of all classes 
to encourage prohibited marriages; old 
servants, supposed faithful, will further 
clandestine love affairs for their employers’ 
children, and will carry secret letters 
and conceal forbidden interviews. Ard 
popular fiction as well as popular drama 
always represents the stern parents as 
being in the wrong, and only waiting for 
a sentimental occasion to arise that they 
may say “ Bless you, my children.” 

For myself, I have no sympathy with 
this second-hand tushery, but I can find 
excuse for the disobedient pair in that 
Nature is on the side of early wedlock, 
and that sophisticated art continues to 
pronounce it noble. 

My first point is that your boy is not 
married yet, and it does not inevitably 
follow that marriage 
will result in this in- 
stance. What you 
must do is to assent 
to the engagement, 
and invite the girl 
to come and pay you 
avisit. Nothing is 
as effectual in pre- 
venting an unsuit- 
able marriage as to 
allow the young 
people opportunities 
to see each other 
under ordinary con- 
ditions. A secret en- 
gagement will often 
thrive in a discour- 
aging atmosphere 
because the secrecy 
isasustaining detail; 
anacknowledgeden- 
gagement is in 
another category. 

There is nothing 
Machiavellian in the 
suggestion to bring 
the girl into the en- 
vironment she may 
have to occ upy 
later, your son’s 
happiness is very 
important, and 
marriage is the most 
serious of all under- 


takiigs; if the 
young people have 
648 
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made a mistake it is better to rectify it 
while there is time. 

On the other hand, you may find the 
girl very desirable on close acquaintance ; 
she may have qualities of person and 
character that will more than compensate 
for her lack of funds, and of family in- 
fluence. In that case be thankful ; nothing 
is so important for domestic happiness as 
a good disposition, an intelligent mind, an 
amiable temper. 

As a matter of fact, marriage ought not 
to envisage the approval of outsiders. 
When people marry for sensation, to 
impress the community, to astonish their 
friends, to cut a figure, it usually means 
the beginning of sorrows. It is like sell- 
iny one’s liberty for a decoration which, 
growing shabby in wear, has no value or 
significance behind 
it. 

If you approve of 
the girl when you 
know her, then let 
them marry soon, 
provided there is any 
financial certainty 
on which to estab- 
lish their little home. 
In accepting a man’s 
responsibilities, the 
boy will adopt a 
man’s views, and 
these have a steady- 
ing influence. I do 
not say his upward 
flight will be as pic- 
turesque as if he 
had no weight on 
his wings, but what 
it will lack in com- 
pass it will gain in 
directness. 

Happiness is a 
matter of the mind, 
not of circumstan- 
ces; much that we 
acquire in our pros- 
perity is really a res- 
ponsibility—we load 
up with possessions, 
then with servants 
to take care of these 
for us. “Getting 
and spending, we lay 
waste our lives.” 
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If your young people can be satisfied 
to live in an inexpensive neighbourhood, 
to dress simply, to stand aloof from costly 
social intercourse, it will be all the better 
for Harold’s work. Distractions are per- 
missible, perhaps desirable for those who 
have achieved; to beginners they are a 
decided handicap. 

Apparent poverty is a hindrance, but 
your young people need not anticipate 
the broken boots stage, though even that 
did not render Abraham Lincoln and 
many another good man ineffectual. 

The world needs workers, needs people 
who understand their business, and are 
able and willing to do it. If a man is 
master of his craft, and finds an oppor- 
tunity, even one, of proving that, he will 
not fail to get his chance. Do not think 
the community, needing a man to set out 
a law case, or drive an engine, or mend a 
motor, will ask whether the candidate is 
married well or ill, or if he is married at all. 

In the matrimonial tandem, each can 
help the other’s progress, can render the 
other's conditions of life so happy that 
inspiration, courage, and successful effort 
will result, or so miserable that nothing 
will seem to matter, and energy itself will 
perish. 

If two young people love each other, 
understand mutually how much self- 
denial, how much work, and how much 
forbearance their union will entail, and 


are eager to take the risk, then I do not 
think those who love them need fear to 
see them embark for the long voyage. 
Remember it is they who will have to make 
it, not their well-wishers, or their enemies, 
All we can do is to store the ship, see that 
the chart is correct, and their destination 
well defined, and then fill their sails with 
the breath of good wishes. They will 
have their difficulties, will encounter 
storms and cross currents, will sight a 
bountiful land sometimes, and will find 
it a mirage, but youth has courage to face 
obstacles, and often strength to make helps 
of hindrances. 

We have each been set to sail the sea 
of life without being consulted, the only 
thing incumbent on us is to make what 
progress we can, whether we are drifting 
in halcyon seas, or scudding under bare 
poles in the teeth of a storm. After all, 
it is not the cargo that matters as much 
as the souls on board. We can set our 
helm and unfurl our sails, but the gales and 
the currents are beyond our control, and 
another than ourselves determines in what 
port we shall cast anchor. 

Let us not be concerned overmuch for 
what is material in our own lot or 
another’s. If we are honest and kind, 
I am not without some confidence that 
happiness is attainable. 

Yours as ever, 
AMICA, 


~ 


FOR GIRLS 


F photography is an expensive hobby, 1t becomes twice as costly when the elated 


amateur begins to enlarge” 


most generally followed. 


his work; that is, if he adopt the methods 


There are other and cheaper methods, nevertheless ; and 


perhaps the simplest of these 1s described by Gladys Beattie Crozier under the 


title ‘‘ How to Enlarge Holiday Snapshots,” in the July ** Girl's Realm.” 


Another 


very novel feature of this number is a paper on “ Shadow Work,” a branch of 


needlework little known, but as effective as and far less formidable than appliqué, 


“* How to Make a Summer Dress”’ 
lwo 


Indispensable, 


home articles ; 


” 


allracttwve 


and *‘ The ‘ Grifin’ Crochet Insertion” are 
while Evelyn Sharp's short story, “ Susan the 


and a stirring instalment of Anna Tremayne Lark's romance, 


Fugitive Flame,” are outstanding items in a strong body of fiction. 
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The Still Small Voice 


A Complete Story 
By A. C. INCHBOLD 


HE shadow of the cathedral fell across 
the Minster Pool, throwing 
scurity the figures of a man and woman 


who had paused in their walk by the water 


into ob- 


edge. The woman had scarcely outgrown 


girlhood, judging from the slim grace of het 


figure. She stood looking into the Vool 
with a troubled, intent gaze, her hands 


strained tightly together, her whole attitude 
suggestive of a weighing in the balance of 
some momentous decision. 


The man watching her closely was 
many years her senior. He was of dark, 
well set-up appearance. An expression of 


audacity stamped upon his handsome face 
was overcast for the moment by suspense 
At last the strained clasp of the girl's 


hands relaxed. She turned and spoke to 
the man in a low voice 
““7T will be there,”’ she said, a burning 


flush dyeing her cheeks, then fading to pallor, 
her blue eyes fluttered everywhere 
except in the face of her companion. 
He drew a deep, long breath, and threw 
out his arms as if to snatch her to his heart. 
“No! No!’ 


* Someone is coming,” and she drew far back 


while 


she whispered nervously 
into the shadow as quick footsteps crun hed 
the gravel, and a figure—an extraordinary 
figure—passed them by on the path 

It was that of an elderly woman, tall and 
gaunt Phin, grey hair straggled in wisps 
ove! shoulders 


shape d hat 


from beneath mush- 


A 


her a 


room circular scarlet cloak 


dipped to her knees The scanty blue cotton 


skirt beneath was short as that of a voung 
cirl The costume was a facsimile of one 
worn in a charity school of the city This 
curious person gave a vague glance at the 


two people and walked on, gesticulating and 


to 
Of a sudden the bell for vespers began to 


ring Phe 


muttering the 


empty air. 


lamp over the gateway accen- 


tuated the gloom, though spreading a glow 
upon the path as far as the cathedral steps 
With the first vibratory sounds the man 
took the girl's hands in tender close grip 
his is our last parting, my darling,” 


he said in a tense low voice, fixing a burning 


5 


the downcast face, ‘‘ because, after 
to-morrow, I shall never let you out of my 
sight again. You will find no difficulty in 
carrying out my plan. It is all put quite 


gaze on 


clearly and simply in the letter I gave vou. 
There is nothing to fear, my sweetest girl ; 


you can trust me implicitly. Now I must 
catch my train without delay. In a few 
hours we shall meet again. You will find 


me waiting for you at Victoria in longing 
suspense.” 

A few whispered of 
endearment and then he left her, hurrying 


words passionate 
his pace to evade speech of people on their 
way to the service. He was too preoccupied 
to observe a bow of recognition from a lady 
entering the gate as he passed out into the 
highway. 

Miss Annette Clegg, a_ resident the 
Close, half turned to look after for 
Clement Mowbray was not prone to absent- 


in 
him, 
minded slips of etiquette. Before 
nising his personality she had seen him part 
from someone standing under the trees. When 


Trecog- 


the spot, where the girl 
still stood as if transfixed, she identified the 
figure as Miss Ethel Hamilton, the unusually 
pretty governess who had been established 
in ior Six 
months past. 

rhe maiden lady's heart gave a leap and 


she approached 


the Mowbray household some 


athud. She passed quickly by as if she had 
seen no one in the twilight. There was 
something in the pose ot the motionless 


figure that evoked a dormant memory upon 
which was grounded a deep-rooted prejudice 
against Clement Mowbray, though the events 
concerning it had happened while he was 
yet a small boy in the nursery. Often and 
often Miss Annette Clegg had tried to banish 
this preconceived judgment as unfair and 
unworthy, but as she entered the 
cathedral, it 

rhe bell stopped ringing 


to-day 
force. 

Ethel Hamilton 
dreaming by the 
Still she lin- 


rose again in 


from her 


the organ. 


was roused 
muttled tones of 
for 


no 


to return, and she 
it was 


gered it was early 
had des to 


absolutely necessary. 
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Taking a sudden resolution, she mounted 
the steps and passed in through the cathedral 
doors. The service would be short and 
she loved the music from her heart. She 
dropped into a chair on a line with Miss 
Clegg. Now she was there she wished she 
had not come. 

“If we say we have no sin we deceive 
ourselves,” rang out in clear monotone. 
“Wherefore, | pray and beseech you as 
many as are here present to accompany me 
with a pure heart and humble voice i 

Ethel Hamilton groped for a Prayer Book 
in the bag before her. 

‘“We have followed too much the devices 
and desires of our own 


vaguely if some tragedy lay at the back of 
those distraught eyes, and how it had come 
about that the unfortunate woman could 
sing in this trained fashion. Conjecture was 
checked hy the opening sentences of the 
anthem. 

“Be not deceived; God is not mocked : 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

“ That shall he also reap,’’ repeated Ethel 
mechanically. She sat down during the 
singing. Her knees had trembled when 
she tried to rise. 

Moments passed by, the service was at 
an end. The words of the benediction rose 


hearts.” 

“The devices and 
desires of our own 
hearts,’”” echoed the 
sweet voices of the 
choristers. It was 
strange how clearly 
the words rang out 
to-day. 

She buried her face 
in her hands till the 
congregation rose from 
their knees. It was 
deathly white when 
she stood up, and Miss 
Clegg, glancing side- 
ways at her from 
across the aisle, feared 
the girl was going to | 
faint. | 

Ethel’'s attentionwas 
diverted from the choir 
by the sound of a 
beautiful, though 
quavering voice, join- 
ing in the singing from 


a side aisle. Looking 
round she discovered 
that the singer was 
none other than the 
eccentric woman who 
had passed them by 
the Pool. The Mad 
Woman, as the child- 
ren called her, was 
perfectly harmless, and 
allowed to wander 


about as she pleased. eee 
While she listened, 
Ethel wondered 
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“Tbis curious person gave a vague glance at the two people and 
walked on, gesticulating and muttering to the empty air.” 
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“She clasped her child vehemently to her breast, 


from the room ”—). 


in the air and dicd away in the dim recesses 


of the shadowy aisles. The scattered wor- 
shippers hastened silently away. Ethel 
Hamilton waited to the last 

‘Good evening, Miss Hamilton,’ said a 
voice outside the west entranc¢ “We are 
both going the same way Shall we walk 
together as far as my house 

started nervously “ With pleasure, 
Miss Clegg he rephed, and she and the 


maiden lady walked down the path into the 


8< 


5° 


darkness side by side. 
only the 
panion laconically. 


She was very quiet, 
ot com- 
In a few moments they 


answering remarks her 


stopped by a pretty old-fashioned cottage. 


* Do come in and have tea with me, my 
dear,”’ said Miss Clegg kindly. It is always 
ready when I come back 

from vespers.” 

Ethel’s first instinct was 
to retuse, for she was in 
no mood for desultory talk, 
but she vielded to a repe- 


tition of the invitation. 


The glowed 
with comfort, 
the the 


brass kettle singing a merry 


sitting-room 
warmth and 
lamp was alight, 
tune, and the cat stretched 
welcome as her mis- 
dazed 
faculties gave a gentle stir 


a lazy 
tress entered 


as she sank with a feeling of 


sudden restfulness into an 
easy-chair near the cosy tea- 
table 

lake off your wraps, and 
your hat, too, my dear,”’ said 
Miss Clegg. As the girl read- 


ily complied she cast an ad- 


miring look at the thick 
golden waves ot hair drawn 
back loosely from the soft 
young face, now coloured 


with a delicate brilliancy by 
from the 
to the heated 


the change crisp 
air 


Do you often find 


antumnal 


room 

time to come so tar to 

vespers ? she continued. 
‘Once a week only,’ 
answered the girl ‘ But 
and darted then I have a whole halt- 

day to myself 

h! commented Miss 
Clegg, musingly ** Sugar, 
my deat Cream? Try those scones, they 
are home made Phe whole half-day, you 


Have vou made many friends here 


Ethel sighed as she 


say 
‘* Just one or two.” 
sp »%ke and stared absently into the fire 
glad to home 
when Miss Clegg said 


Suppose you are go 


the holidays come 


regarding her thoughtfully 


* Hlome echoed Ethel, with a short 
embarrassed laugh ‘I have no home. I 
have a tep mothe: she added dully 
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“T go quite occasionally to friends, but 
more often to a home for governesses.”’ 

Miss Clegg looked troubled and sym- 
pathetic. 

‘‘T hope Mrs. Mowbray is kind to you,” 
she said after a pause. 

“In her way I suppose she is,” said 
Ethel, looking again embarrassed. ‘ But 
I see so little of her that she is scarcely 
conscious of my existence. I have often 
wondered,”’ she hurried on as though to 
turn the subject, ‘‘ what was the history 
of that extraordinary woman who always 
dresses like one of the foundlings at the 
hospital? Was she once one of those 
children ?_ I never heeded her so particularly 
as to-day at the service. She sang remark- 
ably well, and yet she seems to be quite off 
her head.” 

Miss Clegg gave Ethel a long scrutinising 
glance, and then stared reflectively into the 
fire. The girl’s unconscious remarks seemed 
to point to a distinct duty that the maiden 
lady was now convinced that Providence, 
watching over the weak, had put into her 
way to perform. 

* That woman has a real history,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘ A sad unistory, well known to the 
old inhabitants here, but never spoken of 
on account of its painful memories. I 
remember her as a _ beautiful girl’’—here 
Miss Clegg looked keenly across at Ethel— 
“as beautiful as vou, my child. Would you 
like to hear the story ? ”’ 

“TI should, very much,” returned Ethel 
with awakened curiosity, and then with 
quick foreboding she regretted her words. 
The woman was nothing to her. Other 
vitally important matters were filling her 
mind to distraction, but Miss Clegg had 
already begun her narrative. 

“It is more than thirty years since a wealthy 
eccentric widow lady, whom I will call Mrs. 
Clare, made a visit to the Foundling Hospital 
for the purpose of selecting a girl to train 
as maid-companion to herself. Mrs, Clare 
had only just settled in the neighbourhood, 
and had rented the Manor House of Bloxham 
on a long lease from the old squire’s heir. 
She had no daughter, and only one son, who 
was abroad on foreign service. The girl, 
Olivia by name, was singled out by Mrs. 
Clare on account of her good looks, and soon 
the widow took a great fancy to her protégée. 
A daily governess was engaged for her, and 
the girl, being intelligent by nature, quickly 
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responded to her new surroundings, fulfilling 
Mrs. Clare’s expectations in every respect. 
In five years’ time Olivia had developed into 
a handsome girl, as well-educated and re- 
fined as she was good-looking.”’ 

‘““ What was she like to look inter- 
vened Ethel, interested in spite of herself. 

“She had dark brilliant eyes, jet black 
hair, a complexion rich as a damask rose, 
and carried herself like a young princess,”’ 
said Miss Clegg, waxing enthusiastic. ‘‘ And 
then it was discovered she had a voice, a 
voice of exceptional calibre. Mrs. Clare was 
delighted, and took her to the Continent, 
where she had singing masters both in 
Germany and Italy. Ail raved about her 
voice, and it was finally decided that she 
should be trained professionally. Just as 
the necessary training was drawing to a 
close Mrs. Clare was suddenly called home 
by the unexpected return of her son from 
India. Olivia was left with a chaperon to 
complete the last course. In Bloxham 
Manor House there were angry words between 
mother and son on the subject of the girl, 
whom Captain Clare had never seen. These 
disputes led Mrs. Clare to meet Olivia on her 
return home with a cold constraint that 
chilled the girl’s warm heart. Instead of 
treating her as usual, Mrs. Clare unfairly 
relegated Olivia to the humbler position for 
which she had originally been taken from 
the hospital. On the other hand, Captain 
Clare no sooner saw Olivia than he wondered 
no longer at his mother's infatuation ; but 
the more attractive he found her the less 
Mrs. Clare liked the situation, and there 
came a day when Olivia was told that the 
Manor House was no longer to be her home. 
The girl was broken-hearted, for she had 
fallen as blindly in love with the Captain as 
he with her. But pride came to her help, 
and with the natural impetuosity of her 
nature she told Mrs. Clare that she would 
not rest until she had repaid her for every 
penny spent upon her education and training. 
She returned alone to Italy. Captain Clare 
quarrelled violently on the subject with his 
mother, and also left his home.” 

Miss Clegg paused for a moment. Ethel 
Hamilton rose to her feet. 

“ Thank you for your interesting story,” 
she said nervously. ‘‘ Perhaps you will tell 
me the rest another day. I ought to be 
getting back. You will excuse my running 
away so soon after tea.” 
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‘Plenty of time, my dear, you must hear 
the finish now I have got so far in the story,” 
said Miss Clegg, pushing her gently into the 
chair. “If you are thinking of the dark 
road, I will walk back with you when you 
go.”’ 

Dumbly the girl yielded, and Miss Clegg 
went on. 

“One day, when the Captain was away, 
a lady with two children and an ayah sur- 
prised Mrs. Clare by driving up to the 
Manor House. The lady announced herself 
as Mrs. Richard Clare, adding that her 
husband expected her and knew she was 
coming. The old lady was astounded, for 
she knew of no marriage contracted by her 
son in India. He must have intended to 
break the news upon his first arrival, hence 
his anger upon first hearing of the existence 
of Olivia, and the loss of money through her 
expensive training. Later on, there is no 
doubt that he deliberately concealed the fact, 
owing to his infatuation for the girl. Shortly 
after his wife's return he came home, and 
forgave him the deception 
so thankful to have him 


his mother 
because she was 
with her again. 

“Another eventful day 
continued Miss Annette Clegg, 
glance at Ethel, who had suddenly bent 
forward to stare fixedly into the fire. “I 
was a visitor in the Manor House at the time, 


came round,” 


stealing a 


so I speak from my personal knowledge of 
what really took place. We were at tea in 
the drawing-room, when of a sudden the door 
was flung wide open, and a servant announc ed 
in loud ‘Mrs. Richard Clare!’ <A 
regal, radiant-faced girl carrying a beautiful 
baby in her arms came like sunshine into 
the room. She looked around, murmured 
a soft ‘ Richard, here I to Captain 
Clare, then crossed over to his mother and 
I am bringing 


tones : 


am,’ 


laid the baby on her knees. 


you Richard's son for you to see,’ she said 
proudly 

“Mrs. Clare got up with a movement that 
almost threw the baby to the floor. ‘ What 
madness is this ? bell, Richard, 


for this person to be shown out ! 


King the 
she called 
out loudly, Olivia caught her child to her 
heart and looked sorrowfully at the old 
lady ‘I hoped 


secret 


you would forgive out 


marriage when you saw our boy.’ 
For a few moments no one moved or spoke, 


then Mrs. Clare 


age to her sid 


drew a lad of five vears of 


aving sternly * Here 1s 


Richard's son, and my only grandson.’ 
Olivia looked perplexed, then casting her 
there were 
Husband ! 
she called in a frightened voice. 


seemed to realise 


Richard ! 


eves round 


others in the room. 
Come to me,’ 
Captain Clare, who had looked like a ghost 
ever since her appearance, turned and left 
the room without a word. ‘Who are you?’ 
Olivia asked peremptorily of the Captain’s 
wile. 

“*T am Richard’s wife,’ was the reply. 

** And these two children ?’ 

Mine and his.’ 

* Olivia stood still as a statue, only her 
eyes showing the cold horror at her heart. 
I could bear the sight no longer, and was 
going towards her with open arms when 
suddenly she clasped her child vehemently 
to her breast, and darted from the room.” 
Miss Clegg paused before going on in hushed 
tones. ‘‘I went after her, but could not 
find her. I never spoke to Mrs. Clare or 
her son again until she was on her deathbed, 
and she wished to speak to me about Olivia.” 

“And Olivia ?”’ said Ethel flurriedly, her 
cheeks flaming with colour. 

* Poor, poor Olivia, distracted to madness, 
must have wandered all night through the 
woods and lanes of the neighbourhood, fot 
early next morning she was found insensible 
by the wayside some miles from the city, 
Her baby, still pressed in her arms, was dead, 
whether through misadventure or of intent 
the jury were divided in opinion. There 
were sO many to throw the stone of doubt 
and contempt, and Olivia was in prison for 
three years. The Clares went abroad. The 
scandal broke the old lady's heart, and I 
am of that remorse for her 
conduct to Olivia hastened her end. At any 
rate, she added a codicil to her will providing 
an annuity which has kept Olivia in com- 
years. When 
reason Was 


strong opinion 


parative comfort all these 
Olivia came out of prison her 
gone, her mind had shifted back to the days 
of her youth, and she has always refused to 
dress than that in 


attention. She 


wear any other kind of 


which she has struck your 


is well taken care of by some respectable 
people, who receive the money tor their 
trouble from Mrs. Clare’s executors. It 1s 
only seldom she opens her mouth to sing 
as she did to-day Something must have 


I can speak calmly of her 
can never meet OF 
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feelings of wrath and bitter contempt for 
the wretched man who destroyed that 
beautiful young life,”” Annette Clegg con- 
cluded in tones of deep emotion. 

The girl opposite sat motionless far back 
in her chair, screening her face with her hand. 
“Where is that man now ?”’ she asked in 
a low voice after a long silence. 

“Dead,”’ was the reply. ‘ Later on his 
widow and her two children came back to 
the neighbourhood. She lives here now 
with her son, that same little lad of 
five years. He is married himself, and has 
children of his 
own.” 

“ They live here 
now? I don’t 
know people of the 
name of Clare,” 
said Ethel, trying 
to steady her 
voice. 

“No! Icalled 
them Clare in the 
story, but their 
real name 
she looked at the 
girl for an instant 

Mowbray. The 
son is very differ- 
ent from his 
father, but I fear 
what is bred in 
the bone must 
come out sooner 
or later.” 

She forbore to 
raise her eyes this 
time, for she felt 
intuitively the 
sudden change in 
the girl’s face. 

Ethel Hamilton 
got up witha 
wavering, jerking movement. She 
was white to the lips. ‘I must 
really go now,” she faltered in a 
quivering voice. “It is very late.” 

She caught up her coat. Miss 
Clegg rose to help her, and felt the 
slender straight figure shaking from 
head to foot. 

“No! Icannot let you go yet,” 
she said in a firm gentle voice, and 


again she pushed the girl into her * Annette Clegg folded her arms 
Seat. round the kneeling girl.” 


Passively enough Ethel remained seated 
for a moment, but her features worked con- 
vulsively with the effort to conceal some 
strong conflict of emotion storming within. 
All at once she gasped, then got up im- 
pulsively, crossed to the other side of the 
fireplace, and dropped on her knees, burying 
her face in the maiden lady’s lap. 

“Oh, help me,” she whispered in a hoarse 
voice. 

Annette Clegg folded her arms round the 
kneeling girl, pressing her lips to the golden 
hair, while her face lighted up with the 
protective radi- 
ance of a Ma- 
donna, Then she 
began to stroke 
the bowed head 
with tender touch, 
and thought 
deeply. All at 
once her reflecting 
eyes cleared. 

“IT must get up 
for a moment,” 
she said. ‘“ I want 
to show you some- 
thing. I wonder 
if it would be of 
any use to you.” 

She crossed the 
room to her bu- 
reau, and brought 
back a letter. 

“Yesterday I 
had a farewell 
letter from my 
married sister who 
is going back to 
South Africa this 
week,”’ she said. 
“T had quite for- 
gotten it for the 
moment. She told 
me in it she had 
: engaged a gover- 

: ness for her little 
a girl, and was very 
; pleased with her. 
However, she 
added a postscript 
which I would 
very much like 
you to read,” 

Ethel was stand- 

ing up white and 
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still, her arms hanging limply at her side. 
She took the letter wonderingly, and with 
effort fastened her attention on these words: 

‘“Such a nuisance! That nice woman I 
told you about has backed out at the last 
moment. She is afraid of the 
climate, or something; but it is only an 
think, for mentioned neither 
in her arrangements with us. As we 


voyage or 
excuse, | she 
sail 
on Friday I fear it is too late to get anyone 
What I shall do with only the nurse 
I do not I hoped I had secured a 
really congenial companion as well as a good 
Florrie.”’ 

Ethel Hamilton read this postscript twice 
before she began to understand Miss Clegg’s 


else 


know 


governess tor 


She drew 
in a long breath as if in pain. ‘ Friday 

Friday repeated mechanically. 
Phat to-morrow, the day 
had promised She gasped, and pressed her 


meaning in giving it to her to see. 


she 
would be she 
hands tightly over her eyes to imprison the 

She felt as if her brain 
was it her heart ? 


racing thoughts 
would burst, o1 

“If you will go I can telegraph at once 
to my said Annette Clegg quietly, 
though girl's with 
intense hidden emotion, 


sister 


watching the struggle 


‘You would never 


regret going to her. She is very kind, and 
a friend,’”’ she emphasised the word, “ sent 
by me would soon become her own loved 
and valued friend.” 

Ethel’s pallor merged into ashen greyness 
‘Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,” 
Her 


lessly. 


came automatically into her mind. 
fell. She them _help- 
There was silence through the room, 


hands wrung 
At last, slowly and painfully, she looked at 
Miss Clegg. 

‘I will go,” 


must. go.’ 
Annette Clegg could not meet that leaden 
She wrote the telegram, rang the bell 


she said. 


gaze 
and dispatched the message. 


I will go back with you and help you 


with your packing,”’ she said. ‘‘ The cab 
can wait for us, and we will both go to 


Southampton to-night.” 

“My trunk is replied Ethel, 
her lips drawn and tense, “I going 
away faltered, and then 
she broke down into a fit of silent, convulsive 


pa ked,”’ 
was 
to-morrow,” she 
weeping 

God!" whispered Annette Clegg, 
as again she held the girl in her motherly 
arms. 
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COLD DISHES FOR HOT DAYS | 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


N° man, woman or child can properly 
perform their allotted tasks unless 

their bodies are nourished with wholesome 

food, suitable to the season of the year. 

Winter catering is comparatively easy ; 
there are numberless hot savoury dishes 
which can be evolved from odds and ends 
of meat, varied by different seasonings, and 
served with divers accompanying vegetables, 
etc., but when the warmer weather sets in, 
and appetites fail, the problem becomes more 
complicated, and the housewife often ex- 
periences difficulty in providing meals which 
will tempt the members of the household to 
satisfy the demands of Nature. 

The vagaries of our English climate are 
too well known to require any comment. We 
occasionally rejoice in delicious sunshine in 
December and shiver over a fire in June ; but 
July, August and September may generally 
be relied upon to provide us with some hot 
spells—fleeting, it is true, and none the less 
trying on that account. 

There come days when merely to enter the 
kitchen seems to produce a nausea for every 
kind and description of food, and the heat 
of a cooking fire is wellnigh insupportable. 
These are days when the resources and 
patience of the housewife are taxed to strain- 
ing point. Meals must be provided—caretfully 
thought-out and well-planned meals that will 
sustain the body at a time when more than 
ordinary wear and tear are taking place, 
hence special precautions must be exercised 
in order that the maximum of nourishment 


*,* Mrs. St. Clair will be glad to answy any inquiries on matters dealt with in this department. Letters, 
which must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, should be sent to “ The Hom: Department, 
Pus QOviver Office, La Belie Sauvage, Lordm, F.C. 
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is contained in the amount of food consumed, 
This happy result is more easily achieved 
when the housekeeping purse is large and 
well lined ; it requires both wit and know- im) 
ledge to satisfactorily accomplish when ways } 
and means must be closely considered. 

When planning out the meals, it is well to 
bear several important points in mind : 

1. That every kind of food must be fresh 
and sweet, hence it is wise to reduce one’s 
orders to the smallest possible quantities for \ 
the day's consumption. 

2. A flagging appetite must be stimulated ‘ 
through the sense of eye as well as of taste, 
and simple fare, daintily garnished and set 
out, will often tempt one to eat when more | 
elaborate dishes, not so well served, meet : 
with but scant approval. 

It is well to remember, too, that any food 
intended to be cold, must be so in reality, , 
not lukewarm nor partaking of dejected 
shapes and unsymmetrical proportions. 
Another valuable adjunct, too, is variety ; 
whenever it is possible, revive the jaded 
palate with a new sensation, or, if an old one 
must be endured, serve it in a fresh guise. 

All this entails work for the housewife, 
who, by the multitude of her duties, often 
feels but little inclined to either order, pre- 
pare or partake of any food, but most women, 
particularly those who are wives and mothers, 
can rise to any occasion, and in the pleasure 
derived from the appreciation of their efforts 
they have their full reward. 

As much of the preparation of meals as is 
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possible should be completed carly in the 
before the sun its zenith, 
aiter which the kitchen fire can be kept as 
with the needs of the 


day, has reached 
low as is compatible 
household, or, in some cases, allowed to die 
out completely 

Many persons dispense entirely with meat 
at this season of the year, substituting fish 
and eggs in its place. 

Here is an excellent recipe for a cold fish 
mould : 

Boil 1} lb. of 


just cover the fish. 


in sufficient water to 
When cooked, remove the 


cod 


skin and bones and replace them in the stew- 
pan with 3 pints of the liquor in which the 
cod boiled. Put the flaked fish on a 
plate and stand in a cool place until it is 
When the stock is reduced to half 
its original quantity, add 1 oz. of isinglass ; 


was 
require d. 


stir till this has dissolved and draw the pan 
off the fire for the mixture to cool. Whisk 
together the (with their 
shells crushed and added), 2 table spoonfuls 


whites of 2 eggs 


of tarragon vinegar, a bay leaf and } pint 
Whisk these into the stock, 
stirring until it has boiled for a quarter of an 
Let it stand for a 


settle, then strain through a jelly-bag. Pour 


of cold water. 


hour, few minutes to 
a little of the jelly into a wet mould, lay in 
some of the flakes with hard- 


boiled eggs Whilst this 


is setting, make a sauce with a tablespoonful 


fish slices of 


and sprigs of parsley. 
of salad oil, the yolk (unbeaten) of an egg, 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar, 1 
chilli 


salt and pepper. 


teaspoontul 
vinegar, and a 
Mix the sauce 
tof the fish, jelly and slices of egg, 
and turn it into the mould. 
place, if pos 
turn out the 


each of tarragon and 
seasoning ot 
with the re 
Stand in a cool 
sible on ice, until required, then 


mould 


ind lices ot 


with 
tomato dish 
the day before it is to be 


and garnish it 
waterere 
should be ma le 
eaten, 
A Salmon Mould 

Salmon is usually accounted an expensive 
fish, but it is so substantial that a little goes 
and when, 
July, it can be 


a long way as is often the case in 


purchased for rod, per Ib 


may be indulged in 


occasionally without 


undue enlarg nt of the fishmonger’s bill 
lake 1 Ib. of cold boiled salmon, weighed 
after the removal of the skin and bone Put 
tin a basin and break it into small piece 
with two silver forks Add 3 tablespoonfuls 
of breadcruml 207 ot butter, i tea poon- 


ful of chopped parsley and a seasoning of 


pepper (cayenne, if liked) and anchovy sauce. 
Beat 2 eggs and bind the mixture with them. 
Butter a mould, pour in the fish, etc., and 
steam for three-quarters of an hour. If pre- 
ferred, the mixture can be baked in the oven 
in a buttered cake-tin for half an hour. Turn 
out of the tin when required. 


Veal Mould 

This is an excellent supper dish, and cut 
in slices it provides a delicious filling for 
sandwiches. 

Chop 1 Ib. of veal very finely, add to it 
2 ozs. of minced bacon (rather fat), } break- 
fastcupful of breadcrumbs, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, a cayenne and_ black 
pepper, a pinch of powdered cloves and a 
Mix with 1 
buttered mould, 
and steam for an hour and a 


flavouring of 


squeeze of lemon juice. well- 


whisked egg, put into a 
y 


cover closel 


rhis dish is greatly 


the 


quarter. improved 
if the 


short 


oven for a 
taken out of the 
but the oven-door must be left 
open during the process. When cold, tum 
out and garnish with crisp lettuce leaves 


mould is stood in 
time after it 1s 


steamer, 


and thin slices of lemon. 

Russian brawn is a novelty for breakfast, 
and provides a good method of disposing of 
an over-large joint of beef. 

Heat } 
flavoured with meat essence), dissolve } 0z 
of gelatine in it and stir in } Ib. of cold 
minced beef. Mix with a 
of chopped parsley, salt and pepper It 
liked, a little mushroom ketchup or Wor 
cester sauce may be added. Weta mould, 


pint of gravy (or good stock 


well seasoning 


and pour in the mixture. 
Some Simple Cold Puddings 
Sago and Rhubarb Mould.—Cut } Ib. of 


rhubarb into smail pieces, and put it into a 
Poil for 


lb. sago in a basin and 


stewpan with 1 teacupful of water. 
Put } 
a tea upful of warm water over. Let 


ten minutes 
pour 
it stand for a quarter of an hour, then add it 
to the rhubarb with 6 ozs. castor sugar and 


boil all together for ten minutes. Pour into 
a wet mould. 
Tapioca Cream.—Wash 2 heaped table- 


spoonfuls of tapioca in boiling water, pour 

pint of milk, let it soak for ten 
then boil until it is transparent and 
Stir in } Ib. of 
and a few drops of vanilla o1 almond essence. 
Meanwhile, beat the 
separately. Add 


over it I 
minutes 
castor sugar 


we Il cooked 


Let the mixture cool 
volks 


and whites of 


Coos 


auce, 
hem. 
, and 
pre- 
oven 
Turn 


d cut 
g for 


to it 
reak- 
ful of 
black 
ind a 
well- 
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ind a 
roved 
for a 
f the 
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first the yolks, and when almost cold, fold in 
the whites. Pour into the dish in which the 
cream is to be served, and stand in a cold 
place. Any kind of stewed fruit may accom- 
pany this dish. 

Sponge Custard.—Heat 1 pint of milk, and 
add the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs and 
2 tablespoonfuls of castor sugar. Stir until 
the custard thickens. Put } oz. of gelatine 
into a basin with 1 tablespoonful of boiling 
water, and set it in a saucepan of hot water. 


When it is quite dissolved, add it to the 
custard ; stir thoroughly, flavour with any 
approved essence, and set it to cool. 
As soon as the mixture begins to congeal, 
whisk it well, and add gradually the stiffly 
frothed whites of 2 eggs. Beat till the whole 
is quite frothy, then pour into a wet mould. 
This sweet should be made at least six hours 
before it is required. If any difficulty is 
experienced in turning out the shape, dip the 
mould in hot water. 
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THE CLAIMS OF LEISURE 


By Mrs. G. 


busy!” “Completely over- 

whelmed!"" “No time for any- 
thing."’” How often words to this effect 
are given in excuse or apology touching 
a neglected duty or an overlooked respon- 
sibility. And lives quite young and bright 
are clouded by the fret and worry which an 
everyday, incessant rush has brought into 
existence. 

The Gospel of Leisure needs to be preached 
as frequently as faithfully. Men and women 
owe it to themselves in the economy of their 
lives to give themselves time to cool down 
and rest. It is difficult to sever oneself 
from the demands made upon thought and 
service, but still it must be done if that 
thought and service are to be of the best 
possible kind. Think, how many offer to 
God the ‘second best” of their lives, 
because the first best has been lost and 
frittered away; not intentionally, but 
from misconception of what constitutes 
our duty. 

Let me illustrate this. 

[wo children had been at play in an 
orchard, suddenly the little girl remem- 
bering something trots off to the house. 

“Sis, Sis, I want you!” shouted her 
brother calling after the retreating figure. 

“Can't come. I want myself,’’ answered 
the girl, and she continued her course in the 
direction of the house. 

“IT cannot obey the call of this implied 
duty, or of that self-created service in the 
interests of others—there is a claim to myself 
which has to be settled first. My body: has 
it had the rest which health requires? My 
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mind its thoughtful study without which 
it will deteriorate ?. My spiritual being its 
necessary food in Bible reading and prayer, 
lacking which it will be enfeebled and 
pauperised ? 

These are questions which it will be well 
for the overworked to face—and the right- 
ness Of so doing none will dispute who 
believe in the teaching of St. Paul: “ Ye 
are not your own; ye are bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 

We are not taking up the cause of “ Idle- 
ness,"’ ‘‘ Overcare of One's Health,” or the 
proneness to indulge in the luxury of un- 
earned rest. We plead for the leisure which 
we require fo make the best of ourselves. 

Things have altered since the days of the 
Great Reformer, Martin Luther, who was 
heard on one occasion to say, “1 am so 
busy to-day that I cannot do with less than 
three hours’ Bible study and prayer.” How 
many of us would plead, ‘I am so busy to- 
day that I find little or no time for my Bible 
and tor prayer.” 

Surely this proves that Leisure has large 
claim upon us—the leisure to think and read 
and pray. 

See the difference it makes in a home. 

Here is a home well ordered and carefully 
managed, but into family life there has 
crept a spirit of unrest. The anxious wife 
and busy mother is nearly worn out. Her 
voice is pitched in a key which irritates 
where it should soothe. Her movements 
are fitful, her words hurried. She knows 
without telling that her life is less successful 
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than it might be. Her neglected Bible— 
her loss of those profitable breaks which 
Leisure brings, may be accounted responsible 
for much of what is wrong. She wonders why 
she is so prone to be fretful and peevish, and 
fails to realise that the wear and tear to 
her nervous system can only mean trouble 
sooner or later. She busy to give 
herself the necessary leisure, and in neglect 


is too 


of this duty all suffer. 
Here is another home, not less busy, and 
a larger family claiming 
the atmosphere is one of 
The mother who strikes 
of lite 
No day passes 


with 
attention, but 
serenity and calm. 

the keynote to the 
herself bright and hopeful. 

but what she to the 
claims het It troublesome 
venient at times, but part of her day’s pro- 
and 


wssiblyv 


musik home 1S 


vields leisure which 


is and incon- 


gramme, hence has to be gone through, 
at sixty she is ten years younger than other 
women of her age, due no doubt to the calmer 
life, and the absence of fret or worry, such 
as that which gathers into homes where the 
‘rush’ and “drive” know no break of 
enforced leisure. 

Most of us have heard of the pathetic 


epitaph over the grave of one whose life 


had had no leisure 
Here lies a poor woman who always was tired ; 
She lived in a house where help was not hired 
Her last words on earth were: “ Dear friends, I am 
L£oing 
Where cooking ain't done, nor washing, nor sewing, 
But everything there is exact to my wishes, 
For where they don’t eat there’s no washing of 
dishe 
Ill be where loud anthems will always be ringing, 
But having no voice Ill get clear of the singing 
Don'tr irn tor me now, don’t mourn for me never, 
I'm ¢ do nothing for ever and ever 
Perhaps me who read these lines will 
know what it is to be “ always tired.”’ It 
is not only busy mothers with their home 
duti and social duties, and philanthropic 
work who get worn out and weary, but the 
sons and daughters of the home, each in 
some special way employed, busy ofttimes 
with the endless doings which go to make 
up daily life—if not devoted to a calling 
which has its definite hours of labour 


With such I would plead, think over the 
to it 


question ol! Leisure’s claims, and ce 
that you, personally and individually, make 
opposition to a of and re 
creation which mind and heart require quite 
as the body appointed 


hours of sleep. 


no system rest 


much as needs it 


John Foster said—and his words have 
weight with all thinking minds—‘ If I had 
the power of touching a large part of mankind 
with a spell, amid all the inane activity, it 
should be this short sentence, ‘ Be quiet ; 
be quiet!’ 

To bring these thoughts on Leisure to a 
practical issue, let me suggest that all who 


have not already done so should set aside at 


least an hour each day for reading—instruc- 
tive and recreative. Possibly in this as 
invariably in other things there is distinct 
advantage in method. Let the choice be 


made of books likely to be helpful to peruse, 
and devote the spare hour to steady read- 
ing Muck will in a 
weck, more in a month, while a year will 
gather in the storehouse of memory untold 


be accomplished 


treasures of thought And meanwhile the 
life of the learner will be gaining strength 
and beauty from the quiet which leisure 


rightly used brings to bear upon the char- 
acter 

It is in hurry and haste and incessant 
activity that the forces of nature lose their 
rhe life which has no leisure in it 
lacks fullest The work may be 
priceless, the enthusiasm splendid, but both 
would gain if the heart from which they got 


vitality 


its foree. 


their inspiration were a rested one 
Without the blessing which regular and 
Ssystematk to oul 
may in our very earnestness produce work 
by our own heart-wear- 


leisure brings lives, we 


which is shadowed 


ne-s 
A singer sang a song of tears, 
And the great world heard and wept, 
For he sang of the sorrows of fleeting years 
And the h pes which the dead past kept; 
And souls in anguish their burdens bore, 
And the world was sadder than ever before. 
A singer sang a song of cheer, 
And the great world listened and smiled, 
For he sang of the love of a Father dear 
And the trust of a little child 
And vuuls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up, and went singing along the was 


In‘a word, if our lives are made brighter 


and better by yielding ourselves to the 


claims of Leisure, our power to help and bless 
others will increase. 
And 


one’s love to the 


the test ol 
love for our 


as Christians 
Master ts 
tellow behoves us to do all in 
our power to keep ourselves—body, mind 
in good health and well-balanced 


bec ause 
our 


creatures, it 


and 
activity. 


spirit 
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THE CRIME OF SILENCE 


A Word to Parents 
By MONICA WHITLEY 


“Self reverence, self knowledge, self control, 
These three alone lead men to sovereign power.” 
HE morals of the mill girl are constantly 
being attacked by public speakers or 
through the correspondence columns of the 
newspapers. It is explained that mothers as 
well as daughters are employed in the fac- 
tories, and home influence and comforts are 
thus sacrificed, while the high earning capa- 
city of the girls renders them impatient of 
parental control. Some parents fail to 
stimulate the confidence of their children, 
regarding them too much as money-makers 
and contributors to the family purse. 

But, from a wide personal experience of 
mill girls, I must say that | am convinced 
that their morals are no worse than those 
of any other class of workers. It is true 
that there are temptations in the circum- 
stances of their work, not present in those 
of some other callings ; but human nature 
is the same in all ranks of life, and the 
morals of the girl who falls outwardly and 
visibly may be not one whit worse than 
those of her sister who apparently stands 
upright and leads a life of respectability. 

Why do our sisters—-aye, and brothers 
too—fall? (Why, also, in the world’s 
sight, when two sin, should one be stoned 
and the other go free?) When they fall, 
I firmly believe that it is through ignorance ; 
not the ignorance of the undeveloped child- 
mind, not lack of knowledge, of a sort, but 
a totally wrong conception of the true 
meaning of life, and an imperfect, distorted 
view of it. 

Our mock modesty lies at the root of 
much of the immorality of the day. What 
do you think of parents who are so delicate- 
minded that they shrink from instructing 
their children in the laws of their being, but 
send them out into the world to have this 
information imparted to them in the most 
disgusting way by foul-minded people ? 

Instruction in all other branches of 
knowledge is most eagerly sought for them, 
but what is most essential is denied. Child- 
ren, with sublime faith in father and mother, 
do ask for it frequently ; but their requests 
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are either ignored or answered by a false- 
hood which is either at the time or later 
recognised as such by the child, and 
consequently his tender confidence is 
shaken. 

Parents, for the most part, seem to con- 
sider that they have done their whole duty 
if they set a good example and teach a code 
of morals ; many earnestly give good advice, 
but it is too vague and reticent to be of any 
service. This reserve is traditional, but it 
is nothing less than cruelty to the children. 
Before they have good advice they need 
instruction, and surely the street and _per- 
nicious literature are not the best agents 
for imparting it. 

The home is the proper place in which to 
learn all that underlies home life, and the 
earlier children go out into the world the 
earlier should it be learnt. The way in 
which the facts of life are presented to them 
will colour their whole career; they will 
either learn that the transmission of life 
is a noble and God-like gift, to be treated 
with reverence, but at the same time with 
common sense, or they will learn unspeak- 
able things. 

Do not let us be cowards, then, in our 
treatment of our children. Let us throw 
aside all mock modesty and face the facts 
of life unflinchingly, for they cannot be 
ignored. As animals of the highest order of 
development we have certain instincts not 
wrong in themselves. As men we have 
reasoning power to control them in order 
to mature the whole man—body, soul, and 
spirit. 

Parents who neglect to impart to their 
children the foundation truths upon which 
the continuance of the race depends are 
nothing less than criminal. Rightly under- 
stood, these truths fall into their place in 
the harmony of the universe; wrongly 
apprehended, they produce discord and 
misery. All life should be to the pure 
child-mind wonderful and holy, and growth 
and development a divine revelation, kept 
sacred by the defence of knowledge and the 
dignity of truth. 
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Conducted by 
THE EDITOR 


My Post Bag 


URELY, there is one bit of pleasurable 
anticipation that, almost daily 
appointed, daily returns to most people 
the minor thrill of the postman’s knock. | 
have known people who had not the least 
grounds for expecting any letters, favourable 
or otherwise, rush to the window or door 
directly the postman is in sight, and spend 


dis- 


the moments in breathless anticipation 
until—until the communication proves to 
be a circular from Jones and Smith, calling 


attention to their new show of linen goods, 
or a card from the Coal Company dilating 
on Prices.”” It has been 
said by someone of a cynical turn of mind 


** Lowest Summer 


that the only things we get for nothing 
ire advertisements ; perhaps even these we 
have to pay for! 


! 
Se 
The Letter of Your Life 


HO rushes to the door when the post- 


man knocks Principally the child 

ren: they have the least to dread, and the 
largest stock of hope But do we not all 
know the dread, weary busine oft waiting 
from post to post for the letter that has not, 
but should 1ust—come ? Perhaps we have 
been too dignified to stand at the door, but 
ome bedroom window has a view of the 
road, and we are behind the curtains; or 
we sit within pretending to work while the 
minute ~ and pas and no letter comes. 
Oh, the tragedy ot the letter that has never 
come! If ictimes the one far away knew 
what it meant to the people at home, he 
would writ How have vou received 
the letter of your hfe? Possibly you have 
broken the seal there and then in fervid 
haste ; more probably you have slipped it 
away in your coat, and waited until you 
could be alone in your own room betore you 
read what, perhaps, was going to alter the 
hole course of your destiny. Or perchance 
it came unexpectedly. You opened the 
letter with a careless air, and then—you went 


white to the lips, for it was the letter of your 
life. 
But I had not intended wandering into the 
track of the exceptional. Ordinary letters 
and go, their intelligence but contri- 
butes to the minor excitements of life. Even 
an Editor's letters, whilst always interesting, 
are not necessarily exciting. “There are the 
manuscripts, but numerous and 
important enough to be a class by them- 


come 


these are 


selves, and do not reach the Editor's desk 
until after classification and _ registration 
But the letters: here they are in a neat 


little pile, as regular as the breakfast, as 
varied and as unvaried as the morning meal 
There is the writer who wants to submit an 
idea for an article, the correspondent who 
is anxious to learn about some obscure point 
which the Editor, in virtue of his office, 
must surely know, the letter accepting an 
offer for a MS., the begging letter, an offer 
of cheap motor-car tyres, and even of wines 
(one firm regularly sends me a list of their 
bargains in wines and spirits, despite all my 
temperance principles !). But more interest- 


ing than these, the letters from readers of 
comment, praise, Or criticism which are 
always valued, for they constitute almost 
the only guide one has as to how the maga- 
zine is meeting the needs of those for whom 
it caters. One must not forget, too, the 
welcome letters containing contributions for 
the various charitable institutions in which 
we are interested. Alas ! they become fewer 
as the summer advances! Why is it that 
when people are busy thinking about their 
holiday they neglect the poor and needy 
to whom the League of Loving Hearts 
ministers 


The Foreign Mail 


' HEN ‘he foreign mail, always 
ar 


1 st kor instance, 


there 
added 


1s 
Intere 


within the last few days I have had letters 
from the most distant parts of the world. 
* Here is what one reader writes: 
At pr it I, together with a deaconess of the 
Chure} { England, am living in a log building 
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THE END OF THE DAY. 
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situated on the prairie of the Peigan Indian Reserve 
in Southern Alberta, Canada. We two women are 
living here a very simple life, and are trying to help 
our Indian sisters in the clothing of their children 
and ministering to the sick. About two vears ago, 
while studying the Blackfoot language, which is the 
language spoken by the tribe, I spent a few days 
with some friends on a ranch among the foothills of 
the Rockies, and while there I picked up a copy of 
THE Quiver. 

Then follow some eulogistic remarks, and 
the intelligence of how the casual reader 
became a regular subscriber, closing with 
the narrative of how an old Indian, well 
versed in native lore, was persuaded to tell 
the writer some of the old stories of the race. 


English as She is Written 


OME letters cannot be read without 

amusement, albeit sympathetic. Here 

is one, apparently from a young native of 
Bridgetown, Jamaica: 


DEAR Str,—I must first say that I have not 
been a buver of your books. But it happened that 
I was spending my holidays in the country with 
my cousins, who are buyers of THE QuIVER 

I can thank God for giving me the chance to read 
three or four of your copies. It seems to me that 
I can’t but address you as a member of the League 
of Loving Hearts. By your * Tales” I feel quite 
sure that you are a member of such a league. 

It pleases me to know how many boys and girls 
are members of the “ League of Loving Hearts.” 
I can give most hearty thanks to those members, 
who are from far countries. Knowing how greatly 
God blesses those in Africa, India, China, and all 
Missionaries are going. I would like 
to become a member of your League. It gives me 
sorrow, knowing that I cannot send you 1s. in my 
letter. I have just left school, theretore I suppose 
I will be able to send vou 1s. the next time I am 
going to write vou 

About my church which I attend. I know you 
will be very glad to hear I attend the Wesleyan 
Church, James Street. The Rev. Hawthorn is our 
Pastor. On Tuesday evenings we have a Men's 
Class, which is a great help to us in our spiritual lives 
lam now 15 years; my desire is to do something more 
for my Saviour, King of Kings. By God's Grace 

I must close my letter, hoping I will soon be a 
member of the League of Loving Hearts 

remain, Yours obedient Friend, 


fe 
A Fervid Hindoo 


UT an even more amusing letter arrived 

by the last mail from India, I print it as 
received, only remarking that as my corre- 
spondent did not fecl it necessary to put any 
postage stamps on his envelope, I had to 
pay double postage. It was worth it! 


parts where the 


the undersigned, beg to bring 
to your benign consideration, 


KrsPECTED St I, 
the following tew lines 
hoping to meet with 

I, the poor, h 
tion compulsary 
matriculation 
studies owing to my 


uccess 

ive passed Lower Secondary Examina- 
subject, and have tudied up to the 
Unfortunately | was prosecuted my 


domestic inconveniences. <A 


present | am a clerk in the above company on Rs. 1S. 
By this payment I had to maintain my big family, 
In these difficulties I have got pleasure to study, and 
to read papers and magazines. Now I am reading 
Daily Mail and Times through some gentlemen. In 
the meantime I had received a magazine of yours 
from a gentleman. In that magazine 1 was very 
much enjoyed a part (i.e.) Conversation Corner, con- 
ducted by you. It dazzled like a gem in a medal. 
From the day the magazine was received 1 take 
quite a pleasure in reading “* Conversation Corner,” 
conducted by you every month. It is so very pleasure 
to have part of magazine specially interesting. I have 
got pleasure to write a letter to your honour for the 
above news. At the same time I am so poor to 
become a subscriber. Under these circumstances 
I beg your honour to ask your readers to help me 
to be a subscriber for ever freely, and to maintain 
me by them. I heard about your kindness very far. 
For which | have determined to write to your honour, 
I think it won't fail in my dream. Please excuse this 
poor fellow for the trouble given. Think me one 
of your son and take trouble as you have taken for 
your own son am so poor to maintain myself. 
Expecting for your favourable reply from you and 
copy of yours conducted by you. For which act 
of kindness and charity I shall ever pray your long 
life and prosperity. ; 
I beg to remain, Respected Sir, 
Yours most obedient Son, 


P.S.—I want a photo for the remembrance of yours. 
Please send when you have send a copy of Maguzine 


of yours. 
Our Holiday Number 


Mi‘ IST people are thinking about the 
holidays. Those away for rest and 
change, and those who are still at home, will 
not want heavy reading, so I have arranged 
that my next issue shall be a grand Holiday 
Number—just the sort of magazine to read 
in a garden hammock, or within sound of 
the lapping sea. First of all, Miss Agnes 
Giberne has written a long holiday romance 
entitled ‘‘ A Mountain Solitude.” It is a 
fine story, of interest to all readers. Next, 
I have an outdoor contribution by Mr. A. B. 
Cooper : The Village Shrines of England,” 
illustrated with some beautiful photographs. 
‘* Wedding Bells in the Bush ’’ tells of some 
of the lighter sides of the marriage ceremony 
as witnessed by an Australian Parson in the 


back reaches of civilisation rhe article ts 
fully illustrated by Mr. P. B. Hickling. 
‘*“At the Cross Roads”’ is a story in the 


thoughtful style that has made Miss Wini- 
fred M. Graham's contributions to our maga- 
zine so acceptable. The two serials advance 
a further stage, leading to most interesting 
developments, and two ** Princess 
Charming,’ by Ella M. Ferguson, and The 
High Calling,”’ by Elspet McPherson, further 
strengthen the fiction side of the issue. | 
have been successtul in obtaining the services 
of one of the best photographic artists in the 
depicting of the beauties of holiday time 10 
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CONVERSATION CORNER 


Switzerland. The pictures that I shall show 
of The Playground of Europe” are with- 
out question some of the finest that have 
been taken, and will make the issue one of 
the best pictorially that we have been able 
to produce for some time. Be sure to get 


the Holiday Number of THE Quiver—and 
send a copy to your friends. 


RESULT OF THE HOME-MADE TOY COMPETITION 
List of Awards 


IIAVE much pleasure in announcing 
the result of the Home-Made Toy 
Competition. 


The First Prize of a £25 Benson Gold 
Watch is awarded to — 
Miss MATSON, 
Claremont, 28 Nelson Road, 
Hastings, 
for a doll’s house. 
The SeconD Prize of an order for {10 
on Messrs. Gamage’s Stores goes to— 
Rev. G. WINTER WILSON, 
22 Crossley Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for a cash trading stores. 
The Six Prizes of Thermos Flasks are 
awarded to— 


Mr. Richard J. Dale, Whitton, London Road, 
Twickenham (blacksmith’s forge). 

Miss ]. Everett, Berlin House, Cheltenham 
(florist and fruiterer’s shop). 

Mr. Alan Roger Gough, 8 Grotto Hill, Margate 
(Coronation lion and unicorn). 

Miss Phebe Hooker, 36 Haldon Road, Exeter 
(bass furniture). 

Mr. Thomas H. Miller, Market Place, Wol!sing- 
ham (steam yacht). 

Miss Mabel Webber, Holmwood, Dorking (doll's 
house). 


rhe Six “ Onoto ” Pens go to the follow- 
ing 

Mr. A. St. Clair Buxton, 6 Mansfie'd Street, 
Cavendish Square (steam roller). 

Mr. J] Hanson, West Wood Avenue, Linthorpe, 
Middlesbrough (steam roller). 

Mr. R. C. Isgar, Mendip Lodge, Bathwick Hill, 
Bath (Japanese acrobat). 

Mr. James Keedy, 11 Horatio Street, Roker, 
Sunderland (crane). 

Mr. T. Ollier, 15 Lord Street, Crewe (cradle). 

Mr. W. Wright, 16 Exeter Road, Southsea (doll’s 
house) 


The Twelve Handsome Book Prizes are 
awarded to the following— 


Mr. J. Porteous, Inverlecken, Caledonia Road, 
Salteoats (panorama and wardrobe). 


871 


Miss Violet Dickson, 4 Summer Hill, Chislehurst, 
Kent (gipsy caravan). 

Mr. W. J. Eldridge, Lynton, Rye (toy theatre). 

Mrs. M. Smith, U.F. Manse, Urquhart, Elgin 
(elephant). 

Mrs. Edwards, 21 Watson’s Walk, St. Albans, 
Herts (basket cradle). 

Mr. Brown (no address) (switchback). 

Mrs. A. Roberts, 6 High Street, Deptford 
(mountebank), 

Miss J. Clowser, 2 Southgate Road, Winchester 
(wicker furniture). 

Mr. H. Savage, “ Isthmian,” Guildford Road, 
Tunbridge Wells (drawing room). 

Mr. David Grainger, Oakfield, Whiteabbey, nr. 
Belfast (sailing boat). 

Miss S. Blewett, 48 Blenheim Gardens, Walling- 
ton (Quaker settlement). 

Mr. R. M. Watts, 97 Blenheim Crescent, Notting 
Hill, W. (panorama). 


In addition, in view of the exceptional 
merit displayed, I have decided to award 
twelve furtler Book Prizes to the 
following— 


Mr. J. Stay, 2 Lincoln Cottages, Gunville Road, 
Carisbrooke (sailing boat). 

Miss L. M. Spratt, 14 St. Peter Street, Winchester 
(doll’s house). 

Mr. A. Campbell, Banscoile, Golspie, N.B. (pile 
driver). 

Miss Edith L. Mercer, The Mount, Burton Brad- 
stock, Bridport (doll). 

Miss L. Postans, 51 Rye Hill Park, Peckham 
Rye (furniture made from melon seeds and 
beads). 

Miss J. Spencer, Bavano, Alum Chine Road, 
Bournemouth (doll). 

Mr. J. J. Heron, The Nest, Cultra, Holywood, 
Co. Down (Pat going to market). 

Miss M. F. Mill, 80 High Street, Montrose, N.B. 
(model village). 

Miss Bertha Tyack, 120 Chestnut Avenue, Forest 
Gate (model village). 

Mrs. F. Dobson, Ivy House, Acacia Grove, New 
Malden (doll and cradle). 

Mr. J. Findlay, 158 Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen 
(Kenmure Cottage). 

Mrs. B. Harris, Quarry House, Nuneaton 
(feather furniture). 


A list of those highly ccmmended 
appears in the advertisen.ent section 
of this issue. An artice fully describ- 
ing the Competition wil appe r in the 
August number. 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. 
“ Apologies 


for absence,”’ which 
of the prelude to 
are no doubt sincere, 
and in many instances come 
who are cruelly overworked, 
there is one thing about them I have 
that they are more abound- 
ing during bleak weather, than in 
dry and sunny times Perhaps this is one 
of those curious, steady coin idences, like 
the going round whenever the wheel 
turns, or perhaps it is because many people 
delicate, and while willing enough to 
have an occasional visit from the doctor, 
have a rooted prejudice against encouraging 


“AP 

part 
gatherings, 
tainly polite 
from 
but 


long rve l 


form 
many 


are 


sO 


ccr- 
pee yple 


wet 


spoke 


are 


the undertaker But, be the reason what 
it may, ‘apologies for absenee”’ are by 
no means infrequent in the experience of 


anyone who has ever tried to do good. 


The application of which ts this: A 
friend of mine on a cold, east-windy, dark, 
rainy night, about the beginning of the 
year, was trudging along with coat-collar 
turned up, when he overheard a_ small 
piping voice say: ‘Oh, do let’s slip along, 
Sal; my boots is leakin’ so!”’ 

Sheltering in an embrasured doorway 
from a particularly pelting downpour was 
a girl, about ten or twelve, in a black un- 
trimmed straw hat, with a shawl, which 


a kind of cro s between plaid and bed- 


Was 
quilt, part of it thrown over the head of a 
small, pinch-featured boy of about nine 
The girl had very large, beautiful dark 
eyes, and she hardly seemed to hear what 
the boy was saving, dreamily lost in watch- 
ing a street lamp, and so looking for a 
lackening of the rain As my friend is a 
right good-hearted fellow, alway somchow 
at work among the poor, he furled his 
umbrella, and stood in the doorway beside 
the children Not till then did he notice 
that the little fellow had a crutch 

A short talk soon discovered why, with 
his leaking boots, he wanted his sister to 
‘ship alongs they had been invited to a 
cripple drorin’-room,”’ where there would 
be warmth and brightme ome singing 
and reciting, and things to do, and though 
the boot were so bad and the night was 
o bad the couldn't stay away with an 
apology for absence 

| know drorin’-room to which 
the cre invited the lary kitchen of a 
deat od soul who modestly says ‘| can't 
do much, but I can alway try to make a 


REID HOWATT 
for Absence” 


cripple smile.” This is something, nay, 
isn't it much, for isn’t there a_ hallowed 
promise which begins with the words 
“Inasmuch as ; and it feeds the 


heart to tug the memory for the completion 


of the sentence. 
But it is not of ‘cripples’ drawing- 
rooms I would speak now, all glorious 


though they be. The train of thought this 
simple incident started in my mind was 
about the odd way things are mixed up in 
this world, and the few who think of the 
mixture, and who. therefore little or 
nothing to balance things a bit, though they 


do 


could do much, and are _ good-hearted 
enough to try, if they only knew how or 
where to make a beginning. 
Books, Toys and Letters 
We need not speak of the wavy that 
wealth or health, work or talents are dis- 


tributed ; have all been compelled one 
time or other to think out something about 
these But there books. Some of us 
have plenty, and can lay hands on more 
whenever we will, yet from a fair experienc 
I make bold to say that there are thousands 
of hon in London not one book 
is to be found, and this, too, among peopl 


we 


are 


where 


who can both read and write. Can we 
wonder that there is little inducement for 
the children to remain indoors rather than 
roam the streets? Yet how we cling to 
our books when we no longer need them 
or sell them for a mere song! 

And there are toy We are long done 
with them ourselves, or our children are 


done with them, yet we keep them in som 
cupboard, perhaps from sentiment, but in 
most cases with the vague feeling that 
some day we shall give them away to some 
children. Yet even more than the homes 
without books are the homes without toys 
and thi too, where there are little ones 
to whom the poorest, most broken and 


defaced toys would be boons beyond words 


to 


And there are letters Some of us squirm 


before the postman's knock, for though ou! 
welcome is genuine to tidings from. this 
friend and that, we know we shall have to 
answer them all, and with much else that's 
urgent on us we are inclined to face th 
fact a httle ruefully \ll the same, cul 
touch with the outer world is constant and 
wide, and we are better men and womel 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


for it. But, oh, the homes in London alone 
where the postman’s knock is never heard, 
year in and year out! Life is very grey in 
these dwellings, and in them, too, are souls 
that with just a little cheer and encourage- 
ment might be sweetened, but for lack of 
it grow day by day duller and more sordid. 

All of which brings me to the tail of such 
reflections, and many like them—to the 
Crutch-and-Kindness League. It isa League 
which is concerned about the poor child- 
cripples. There are more than 12,000 of 
these in London alone. The Ragged School 
Union, through its visitors and under the 
loving oversight of Sir John Kirk, is in 
touch with them all, and there is hardly a 
single case I can think of where a little dis- 
tribution of the things I have mentioned, 
and such-like kindnesses, would not bring 
joy unspeakable. For these crippled child- 
ren, from the very nature of their malady, 
the poverty of their parents, and the charac- 
ter of their poor dwellings, have a very, 
very lonely life. What the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League seeks to do is, for Pity’s 
sake, to bring a little brightness’ to 
them. Therefore each member of the 
League is asked to write a letter once a 
month to the cripple, put for the purpose 
into his or her care, with all particulars of 
the case furnished, or if too busy any time 
to write the letter, then to send some book 
with pictures in it (an old book will do), 
or some illustrated magazine, some toy, or 
similar sign that the little sufferer has not 
been forgotten. The thrill it gives these 
small maimed ones when the postman 
actually goes out of his great way to bring 
a letter to them!’ And the book or picture- 
card or paper! Many of them can read, 
and where they can’t they can generally 
get someone to read to them. And the 
pictures! The walls of their little rooms 
are never bare while they have pictures. 
It is not difficult to see how these are kind- 
nesses which can be done by anyone of any 
age and of either sex, no matter in what 
part of the world they dwell, if they are in 


reach of a post-office. To join the League 
there is but the one subscription to cover 
expenses, Is., and this is only at the start, 
and for it a beautiful card of membership, 
for framing, is sent, signed by Sir John Kirk 
and myself, and Sir John's name is a guaran- 
tee of the deservedness of each case. 

All other particulars about the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League may be had for a stamp 
from Sir John Kirk, Director and Secretary, 
Ragged School Union, 32, John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


The following are the new members for 
the month :— 


Mrs. Balding, Horncastle. Lines; Miss Edith M. 
Bandeen, London, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. Bischlin. 
Swinton, nr. Manchester; Miss M. Beckwith, Great 
Malvern, Worcestershire; Miss Mary Bennett, 
Copmanthorpe, York. 

Miss Agnes E. Cash, Sale, nr. Manchester ; Miss J. 
Chichester, Instow, North Devon; Miss Cowan, 
Thurso, Caithness, N.B. 

Miss Bertha Evett, Tackley Park, nr. Oxford. 

Miss Ada Fairhead, Stamford Hill, London, N. 
Miss Edna _ Ferguson, Kirn, Argyllshire, N.B. ; 
Master F. James Foreshaw, Wincanton, Somerset. 

Miss Edna Gibbon, Eastergate. nr. Chichester ; 
Miss E. M. Gulliver, Swansea, South Wales. 

Miss Jessie Harris, Wells, Somerset ; Mrs. Hawkins. 
jrighton, Sussex ; Miss Heading, Hatton, Warwick : 
Miss Heward, Folkestone, Kent; Miss R. S. Hick, 
Whitworth, Durham; Miss Muriel M. Hughes, 
Birkdale, Lancs: 

Miss Gladys Johnson, Southport, Lanes. 

Miss Langley, Storrington, Sussex ; Master Wilfred 
Latcham, Wincanton, Somerset ; Miss C. E, Laurens, 
Inzinga, Natal. 

Miss Ethel Mason, Killarney, Manitoba; Miss 
Milne, Glasgow, N.B.; Mrs. W. Moody, Warsash, 
Southampton. 

Miss E. Northwood, Wordsley, Stourbridge ; Mrs. 
Nottage, Eleuthera, Bahamas, 

Miss Florence Peakall, Peckham, London, S.F. ; 
Miss Porter, Newbury, Berks. 

Miss E. Roberts, Simla, India; Miss Agnes L. 
Robertson, Kensington Gate, London, W.; Miss 
Beryl Roett, Barbados, B.W.1. 

Miss Jessie Sealey, Tufnell Park, London, N.; 
Mrs. R. F. Slattery, West Hindmarsh, South Aus- 
tralia; Miss Frances Spray, Sidbury, Sidmouth ; 
Miss F. Stead, New Southgate, Middlesex. 

Miss Alice Tann, Stanmore, Middlesex ; Miss Taylor, 
Bonchurech, 1.W.; Mrs. Thomson, West Newport, 
N.B 

Miss Rita Warrington, Southport, Lanes. 

Girls of 3rd Circle of St. Paul’s C.M.S., Norfolk, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


“LITTLE FOLKS" FOR JULY 


THE July number of “ Little Folks” 

storie, by such favourite authors as John Comfort, Helen H. Watson, 
Geoffrey H. White, Bessie Marchant, Agnes Grozier Herbertson, Mcna Maxwell, 
etc., which cannot fail to delight every reader. Further instalments of the two 
serials by Olaf Baker and Flora Sidney Woolf are of enthralling interest, and 
as usual there are many beautiful colour pictures by eminent artists. There is 
also an extremely interesting article ost Radium, the marvel of modern science, 
which deals with th: past, present, and future of this engrossing discovery, in a 


simple and attractive way. 
87 
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contains a large number of splendid 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by *‘ ALISON" 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’’ 


M* DEAR COMPANIONS, 

am writing here in the garden, 
in the cool of the day, with the evening 
shadows lengthening, and a western glow 
that promises a fair to-morrow. “ Nig- 
ger,”’ our black cat, has taken possession 
of my knee, and as he won't budge he 
is having, as a penalty for trespassing, to 
act as a rest for this writing pad. He 
seems resigned, though now and_ then 
the pad wobbles rather uncomfortably for 
me. <A vivacious blackbird is promenad- 
ing on the lawn. From the hedges and 
bushes comes the evensong of many 
other birds Right across the meadows, 
to the far trees that seem to touch the sky, 
there are all the beautiful summer sights 
of flowers and leafy masses, all glowing with 
life. I am trying to “ pretend’’ that you 
are all here wich me in the shadow of the 
p»plar trees, and that our chat is a “ real ”’ 
conversation, instead of a_ written = one. 
What a crowd we should be! Indeed, for 
me it would then be like speaking at a 
publi meeting, and a fairly big one, too 
And I should certainly have to get up on 
a platform for you to be able to see and 
hear After all, you see, though we cannot 
meet together, there is a compensation 
it is cosier to have our chat as we do, so 
that you can enjoy it at your leisure, in 
your own ‘‘den”’ or favourite nook 

While looking away over the valley to 
where trees and sky appear to meet, I was 
reminded of a little boy's remark the othe1 
day I heard it at the seaside. We were 
waiting on the same motor-car, by the 
beach He was a brown-eyed, brown-jersey 
clad laddie, and about six, and his sisters 
jolly girls of, I should say, ten and twelve 
“Vernon,” they called him He busied 
himself with trying to count the ships out 
at sea, and commenting on them in baby 


< 


‘Why, there're eight ships on the 
he exclaimed. That was a big 
Vernon,” and his family and all 
amused. What's the ‘ oortson,’ 


fashion. 
oorison,”’ 
word for 
ot us were 


Vernon ?”’ asked one of the girls. ‘“ The 
place where all the sea ends off,’’ was his 
ready answer. And the girl, with big 
sister's privilege, replied: ‘‘ Yes, but it's 
spelt with an h, horizon.’ But that was 
quite good for such a little fellow, wasn't 
it! 


I expect in this July month nearly all of 
our Companionship members will be looking 


far out to the horizon, perhaps across the 
sea, from the shore, or from the _ hill-side, 
or mountain top, in our holiday time. 
That is one of the good things about holidays. 
We take longer views, and that rests our 
eyes, tired perhaps after close study of 
books and lessons; we also seem to look 
farther in other ways. In term time it's 


difficult to find time farther than the 
end of our own gardens, or the cricket fields, 
or the roads we traverse every dav, or beyond 


to sce 


our own life circles. But in the holidays 

why, we can sce miles, out and away. 
lo-night I have been looking into the 
distance to where trees and sky meet, 
noting the loveliness of the details that 
make up the picture. Every blade of grass 
has reflected the sunlight, and the leaves 
have shimmered. And I thought how 
scientists tell us that every grass blade, 
every rose thorn, is finished off more finely 


and perfectly than anything we can manu- 
with even our wonderful machinery. 


facture 

And that made me think about work— 
your work, and my work. I have so many 
letters telling what you are doing, what 
some of you are going to be, and of your 
ambitions. There is one wish that I have 
for cach of you. It is that you may find 
out the work you can do and love to do, 
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‘THE QUIVER 


‘HENRY’S 


CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


Invaluable to adults 


in all cases of Heartburn, Gout, Headache, 
Biliousness, and Acidity of the Stomach. 


The mildest, safest, and best aperient 
for children in early infancy. 


The cause of most infantile disorders of the 
stomach and bowels is that the milk turns sour on 
the stomach, resulting in acidity and flatulence. 


Henry's Calcined Magnesia 


neutralises the acid, and flatulence is avoided. A 
small quantity added to the milk will prevent it 
turning sour. It is prepared with scrupulous care, 
and the fact that it has been in use since 1772 is 
proof of its remarkable medicinal value, 


Free from taste, smell, or roughness 


to the palate. 
Price 2/9 and 4/6 per bottle. 


From all the lea ting ts in e United Kingdom and abroad :— 
United States: Sc lin & Co 172, Wilham Street, New York. 
France: Roberts & & Rue te Paix, Paris. 


Sole Makers: 
THOMAS WILLIAM HENRY, 
11, East Street, Manchester. 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRYANT & MAY'S 


SPECIAL 


PATENT 


SAFETY MATCHES 


Afford Protection from Fire. 


32 AWARDS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Gives a brilliant 
and 


lasting polish. 
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THE QUIVER 


For Dainty Folk! 


No lady should ” without 


a tube 


SECCOTINE 


for the mending or making 
of innumerable dainty things. 


SECCOTINE 


is now largely used by ladies 
for renovating silks, muslins, 
laces, etc. It really makes 
the old new. 


Send to the proprietors for their booklet 
describing the many uses of 


SECCOTINE 


as a Renovator. 


SECCOTINE 


is put up in neat pin-stopper 
6d. 


tubes, in 2 sizes, 3d. & 


Sole Proprietors: 


M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd, 


BELFAST. 


(Corr, 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


CASEMENT 
CLOTH 
TT} in the newest and 
most fashionable 
shades, suitable for 
Curtains, 
Loose Covers, 
Costumes, 
Children's 
Dresses, 


Coronation 
Decorations. 


Sheraton" 31 in. wide, 6d. 
Casement Curtain. 1/0} 
Can be made in any com- Will wash and wear 

bination of colours. well. 
2/11 per pair. PATTERNS Post 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL FREE. 


ON VIEW IN THE SHOWROOMS 


BUN GA LOW COTTAGE 


( £ to build. 


Furnished 45 Guineas, 


BUN GALOW COTTAGE 


from £230 to £250 to build, 


for 60 Guineas. 


MODERN FLAT 


COMPLETELY, COMFORTABLY, AND 
ARTISTICALLY FURNISHED for about 


£120. 


A series of Furnished Rooms decorated in the 
style of the varied periods of furnishing. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘OUR COTTAGE,” 
Post Free, 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


and be able to do it with the Great Worker's 
example before you always. He must 
wish, I think, that everyone should be a 
loving worker, and a doer of work that is 
beautifully accomplished. What a glorious 
world it would be if that could “come true ”’ 
for everyone in it! It must come true, 
some day, surely. And, do you know, there 
are many folks who believe it will, and who 
are striving for it. Itis along, slow business. 
Yet each of us can help to bring it to pass. 
Every task which we handle in the spirit 
I have mentioned brings nearer that golden 
time. And we can help others by giving 
them the ideal, if they have not it already. 
And by making the way easier for true and 
good work; and harder for bad, unlovely 
work. 
Through the Night Hours 

While I looked out to my _ horizon 
over the exquisite work in the hedgerows 
and meadows, another picture came into 
my mind. It isn’t pretty. Yet I want to 
show it to you. A girl friend was a nurse 
in a big East London hospital. One night 
she was attending to the patients in her 
ward while other nurses  slept—‘ Night 
duty,” it is called. Once she paused by a 
window. Then she saw what I am to tell 
you. The hospital window looked over a 
wide vista of house-tops, the roofs, factories, 
and the dreary backyards of that part of 
London. But it was of one room of one 
special house she told me. There she saw a 
family at work. It was the middle of the 
night, yet all were busy—so busy. Father, 
mother, even the little children were toiling. 
Nurse watched. She could see they were 
making boxes—match-boxes, she thought, by 
the size. And she could see how they worked 
—so hard; so busily. Even the little folks 
of six and seven could not be spared to sleep 
yet, and the older ones daren’t yet go to the 
fancy land of dreams where we forget. 
Nurse had to do her work, but again and 
again she watched the window. And not 
till daylight began to creep over the house- 
tops did the family stop to rest. While her 
night duty continued, Nurse watched that 
window, and the same thing happened every 
time she watched. 

And that is only one picture of many I 
could show you. Isn't it awful to think 
that people should have to work so terribly 
hard, through such long hours, in order to 
keep a roof over their heads and get 
bread to eat? And that wee children should 
have to toil, and not know how to play ; and 
that there should be mothers who can't stop 
to play with their babies! This is the 
result of what you older Companions know 
is called “ sweating."” Happily our states- 


men are trying to get the evil stopped, but 
it is a very difficult thing to arrange. Will 
you try what you can, each one, do? So 
many of the things we use and wear are 
made in places and conditions like those of 
my picture. We must change it all, so that 
the work of all our trades shall be done in 
pleasant places, and that all the workers 
shall have chances for developing their souls 
and minds and bodies, which they cannot do 
while they labour as now. You can help, 
and Icanhelp. Howand When and Where ? 
do you ask? Well, you bigger people can 
always try to find out How and Where the 
things you buy are made. For instance, 
blouses, shirts, the flowers which trim your 
hats, the slippers, dresses, sometimes are 
““ready made’’; coats and skirts, boys’ and 
men’s clothes, and the hundred and one 
articles we use every day—a vast propor- 
tion of these are made by ‘“ out-workers.”’ 
These are people who do their work at home, 
not in factories. And you can see how 
dangerous it is to us, besides the wrong to 
the toilers who have to toil so strenuously 
for a livelihood. If there is illness in the 
workers’ homes it must often be spread 
through the things they make and send 
away to the warehouses and shops. Trouble 
yourselves to find out How and Where what 
you need is made. You girls who have 
dress allowances, find someone to do your 
blouses and other things (if you don’t make 
them yourselves) to whom you can pay a 
fair price and from whom you can _ have 
good work. That is one way. You see, 
every time you secure good work for a fair 
price you increase the demand for that kind 
of work, and you lessen the demand for 
sweated, unlovely employment. We can 
each try to get others to think about 
this tremendous social problem. It is 
people's thought that we want so badly, just 
at present; because once they ‘think, they 
will proceed to act. And by and by you 
will be able to help our lawmakers by your 
votes and influence. 


David's First Letter 


But now you will be asking: Is there 
any news of our children in the West ? 
Yes. Here is David's first letter from the 
Dominion :— 


* Dear Miss Atison,—J ust a few lines hoping you 
are quite well and happy at present. am on a 
farm in Canada, and it 1s a very nice farm. I was 
very glad that the boys and girls want to he!p me to 
grow up a brave, good man. I shall write to you 
many times and then you can answer my letters. 
We have got three horses, one cow, and a calf. 
Dear Miss Alison, I went sleigh-riding. I feed the 
cow sometimes, and I feed the calf every day. I 
send my love to you and your friends, Will you 
send a note to the Homes that I have sent my love 
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THE QUIVER 


to all the boys and the Headmaster and the men 
there, and all the ladies Dear Miss Alison, I was 
\ glad with the box that I had at the Homes and 
ill the clothe 1 shall be a special friend to you 
awnd your friend l am getting on all right. I was 
so glad to see you on Tuesday afternoon, and I shal! 
have lovely time in Canada. TI shall never forget 


a 
We have got 
to close my 


Morrison,” 


Now I shall have 
friend, Davip 


tS chickens. 
letter.—From your 


vou 


Bravo, David, I am delighted to think 
that I am remembered along with the cows 
and chickens and everyday affairs. Don't 
some of you boys want to write to David ? 
If so, send your letters to me, and I will 
forward them with my own. He sounds 
quite happy, do you not think? And are 
you not proud of being shareholders in this 


jov-giving work? I have no letter from 
Violet this month, but ‘‘ No news is good 
news.’ What about our plan for the 


autumn ? 
Some More Shareholders 


Here are notes from some contributors 
who sent gifts after our June Corner had 
gone to press. 


With one-and-sixpence, Nitty Willers 
(Cambridge) this word. friend 
painted some texts for her, and Kitty sold 
them for the money she sent :— 


sends 


*T will tr ind get some of my friends to join our 
Cornet Cambridge is a dear old town, and the 
colieges are very ancient building and King’s 
( t ( | rand,” es, Witty, it is, and the 
music there, a “TIT went there to hear the * Dead 
Mare plaved en King Edward lay dead. Good- 


hope you will get a lovely lot 


of mone for Violet. 


Marjorie Heard writes from Southgate : 


*You must think I do not take any interest in our 

Scheme as I have not written or sent money for such 

time But, imdeed, it is not ) I have not 

ad much t e of tr I have at last managed 2s 

r rather Kathie and myself) ] know you undet 
tand 


Yes Marjorie, 


I am sor 


I quite understand, And 
you were disappointed that your 
were not in the first sharcholders’ 
list Let me explain. The magazine has 
to be printed weeks betore 
it, or else what would the poor 
the far parts of the world do 


names 


everal you get 


readers 
This mcans 


you undel 


that the lists cannot contain gifts which may 
be in my hands when you read the lists, 
but which I did not receive til after the 
printers had finished our pages. I am sure 

lerstand, Marjoric, and everybody else, 


ted in David. 
ent her halt 


also Marjorie wa 
Daisy Valentine 


very intere 
(Aberdeen) 


crown gift, with the comment : 

‘ | written before ist not 
thir l i del a licl 
me i lad all | 
able t ul her ever eal al 
we ali hope tha David wi ‘ nh as We is Viole n 
Canada It doe ne heart good t read {i 


happy Violet is, and we feel that we must work as 
hard as ever we can to help others to share her Jot 
ft have just been thinking since I read * Jorrocks' 
last month, that [ at any rate have really only a very 
imperfect idea of what a miserable existence many 
of the poor children in the London slums have,” * 

Phat is the right spirit with which to 
meet the knowledge that comes to you, 
Daisy, and I am sure your life will be richer 
and sweeter because your sympathy and 
help go out to others. 

And from Canada 
from little AKathleen 
Ontario); 


comes a 


Collyer 


sweet note 
(London, 


*T am enclosing my book and draft for f1 1s., and 


would like vou to return it or another one. I have 
two uncles in the West and also an aunt. We picked 
the first snowdrops three weeks ago, but since we 
have had a heavy fall of snow.” 

Kathleen's book contains many gifts, ex- 
pressed in cents mostly, including “My 
Dolly Beauty, 1 cent,” and “Dolly Flora 
Dora, t cent.” It is a lovely list and gift, 
Kathleen, and my letter will have told you 
before now how glad I am of your help, 
And did the book arrive safely with the 
letter ? 

From Airdrie, Maggie Gillespie writes that 
her musical brother promised her _ half 
a crown from his first professional fee! 
What a capital idea, Maggie ; was it yours 


or his ? ] hope lots of tees may come his 
way, and perhaps he may enjoy being 


taxed by you for our Scheme. 

Phank tor me. 

Ihen from New Zealand I 
another delightful letter from 
(Christchurch) : 

“We received January's 


Please say 


have received 
Ivy Slesser 


Quiver a few weeks 


glad to see the am- 


back he savs-—-“ and were 

! n for 1911. I will promise 6d. a quarter, and 
am sorry it Cannot be more, but you understand 
ever od wish and daily prayer goes with it, and 
Iw from the very bottom of my heart that our 


Corner will grow and be a power for good, as I am 
} 


sure it will. We are glad to see Violet's photo; she 


is a dear little girl, and we are glad she is with such 
nice peopl We have sent away last year's QUIVERS 
to cousins, but I am going to ask them for the first 
picture of Violet so I will have bot! We are glad 
to see your picture as I can now imagine more who 
lam writu lu 

It is more help than I can tell you, Ivy, 


to have your beautitul wish; 1 hope, indeed, 
that it may be fulfilled 


Criril Budd write trom Woolston :— 
‘Thay ist been reading Violet's letter in the May 
Oviver, and nk it is verv nice indeed. | ameglad 
hap] What a nice little boy David looks 
photograp! think the Scheme isa splendid 
ne, and | am gou to try to do all | can to help 
la ing t ave 2d. a week trom my pocket 
mie ch is ¢d., to go towards the Scheme; but 

nice to earn t money, don't you? 
Girhe’s first sixpence was en losed. Earn- 


self-denial are both excellent ways 


they not 


ny and 
of helping, are 


ork as 
er lot 
rocks’ 
a very 
many 
e 
ch to 
you, 
richer 
and 
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nce we 


S, €X- 
“My 
Flora 
1 gift, 
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help, 
h the 


s that 
half 
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yours 
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Say 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S PAGES 


“Dear Arison ’’—(writes Winsome Marsh. Tun- 
bridge Wells)—“* Lam sending my card ; it is only half 
full because I have collected more than pennies 
(ss. was the total), and I thought you might like it now. 
I am so glad we are able to have two children. I 
hope my money will be of some use. On the card 
vou see * Jill, 3d. ; Jack, 3d.; Moggie, 3d.’ Jill 
is a dog, Jack is a dog, too, and Moggie is a cat. 
Auntie gave me the money for Jill, and mother and 
dada gave it for Jack and Moggie. I hope you are 
all right. —With love from Winsome.” 

What lovely notions you have, Winsome ! 
I hope you explained to Jack and Jill and 
Moggie! And tell mother and dada and 
auntie that I think it is very generous of 
them to pay the animals’ subscriptions as 
well as their own. Five shillings is a 
splendid sum to collect, and you know, 
every penny counts. 

Another half a crown journeys from 
Jamaica : 

“ The ‘ surprise’ is lovely !”—(says Alice King)— 
“Why, our Scheme is indeed great now, a boy and a 
girl already adopted, and another expected in the 
autumn! I feel quite proud to belong to the Corner, 
and to be able to help, though, alas! only a very 
little. You wait and see how I am going to work 
and get up a group of workers 
in America, though; and per- 
haps by then I shall be able 
to help more myself. How 
splendid of the Editor to let us 
have the {27; after that money 
is finished we must look after 
the boy ourselves.” 

Such a cheery, inspirit- 
ing letter, yours, Alice. 
Thank you. And “ Good 
speed to the American 
plan. 

And Nora Goble (Lydd) 
sends 3s. 8d. on her card. 
She is going to boarding 
school, but I hope will 
still write, and have THe 
Quiver sent on to her. 
Cathie and Doris Amos, she 
says, will be still writing 
to us, and ‘*‘ We shall be 
sending some more money 
that we all have got by 
the bran-tub. We are 
going to try to sell some 
old books that mother gave 
us.”” Capital, all these 
clever thoughts of yours, 
Nora and Cathie and 
Doris. Thank you, once 
more. 

Now we must greet some 
new Companions, They 
are: Maggie J. G. Lyall 
(aged 12; Macduff), a 
iriend of Cathie West; 
Josephine Winser (aged 17; 
Sidcup), whom we welcome 


3 A SWEET SUMMER FLOWER - 
for her own sake, as well as GLADIOLUS. 
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Frances’ ; Winnie Wood (aged 13; Hornsey), 
who, since our Corner has been started, has 
been “very interested in its doings, espe- 
cially the Grand Scheme’’—Winnie writes 
an excellent letter, and is evidently going 
to be one of my first-rate correspondents ; 
Dorothy Wood (aged 14; Barnard Castle(, 
one of Dora Dewhirst’s cousins. Norah 
B. Townend (aged 7}; Acton) sends a 
pretty little note about her ‘dear baby 
brother who was only born on March 17th,”’ 
and whose name is David Frederick. What 
a busy time you have ahead, Norah, with a 
brother to look after; I know what it 
means! I am glad father has given you 
a garden. Please tell me all about it. 
Maude B. Girdlestone Gill (aged 18 ; Hove) 
says: “I have been taking THe QuiIvER 
since January, and have always been inter- 
ested in the Corner, I do hope I am not 
now too old to join. I am very fond of 
reading, and have a good many books. 
I think my favourite occupation is writing. 
I love writing stories and poetry.’’ Let me 
see some, Maude. I am 
glad you joined; no one 
is too old in years if they 
are young enough in spirit 
to enjoy our comradeship. 
Now it happens that the 
next friend to wel- 
comed is an even more 
grown-up person than 
yourself, Maude. 

“Can you find room in 
your somewhat large 
Corner for a ‘ Prairie 
Preacher’?” writes the 
Rev. E. V. C. Lewis (St. 
Bosswells, Canada) :— 

“ First, let me sav that I am 
proud to think of what the 
Companions are doing, and 
intend te do. Your Scheme 
is simply splendid. What a 
change for young Violet! I 
have seen some of the miseries 
of the East End (London, 
England), and, of course, know 
the freedom, liberty, and love- 
liness of this country. Ten years 
ago my sister and I were 
members of the Y.H.L., and 
to her I am indebted for Tue 
Quiver month by month. My 
home is in the famous Nia 
gara district, Ontario, situated 
midway between Lakes Ontario 
andErie. From a hill—Fonthill 

near my home, one can see 
both lakes. It surely ought to 
be included in the seven won 
ders of the world, for a more 
glorious sight one could hardly 
wish to see—that is, in 
summer. To the north, the 
blue expanse of Lake On 
tario; to the south, that of 
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Pat tl ist, Queenstown Heights; and to the should take courage and go on. She wins 
we pea But | the first prize. I am giving a second prize 
is ha est is a charm all ts oO 1 
meairies. its miles of grain, ite to Enid Jone (aged 19 ; Cardiff) for some very 
mountains and rivers, its clear atmosphere and careful work in her drawing of “‘ Sanctuary.” 
azure skies, hat ich - attraction that few can And I should like to commend Girlie Budd's 
withstand Alt working in Saskatchewan, my 
* headquartet ire in Iberta, We a party of voung contribution, which, though it does not win 
en. chiefly English, are ‘loaned’ to this Province. a prize shows thought and some originality. 
nference of Saskatchewan being so large and rhis also received criticism privately. The 
irers so few. To tell you all the charms of Juniors were not up to the mark this time 
\ I’ n¢ would require 1 e than on 
Bor two years resided in the shadow of ail. The best drawing was sent by 
the lordly Rockie Alberta; Ihave spent one, riding Rachel Horwood, of Porth, but that was 
these plan hewan, ¢ ineligible, as Rachel was not a Companion, 
south-east of se iw, ane venty north of the . = 
houndary’ (US_A.), Now, dear Alison, let me wish ¥€ hope she will join and enter other Com- 
you and ‘all ¢ panions’ every success in all your petitions. I have sent the prize to James 
schemes, for tl the sincere wish of one whoishelped /Tenderson (aged 13; Stirling) for his sketch 
bv the dear old Ourvet of a collie dog I hope everyone will 
I have many other letters, but they must try the next Competition of this kind, 
be held over this time ; thank you for writ- and that the work will reach a_ higher 


Dorothy Powell, standard. 


Farbridge, 
Hill, James Has everyone begun to think about the 
ely 


Ralph 


ing—.Margaret 
Winifred Bainbridge, 


Mallis, Frances Boston, Edith Penn, n Scrap Rook Competition hope so 
Betts, Ida Wood, Ida Jon Evangeline Let me have ever such a large number, 
Steel, Dora Dewhirst, Enid Jones, Cathy please, and some first-rate work. 

West, Gladys Richards—trom the Homeland. 

And from afar-——Hilda Otway (Grenada), New Competition 

Frieda Martin (Barbados), Hettie Joubert We will have a Competition this raonth 


(Cape Colony), and Muriel Dodd | Melbourne), 


that will require very careful thought, but 
cards o1 


will not take long to carry out, as you will 
need time for the scrap-book making. | 
should like every Companion to send a 
letter telling me the story of 


and everyone else who has sent me 
letters. 
The Drawing Competition 
“What 
did 


I was rather dis 


ut the Drawing Competition ?”’ 
Well, to be frank, 
Not very many 


whisper 
appointed. 


“The Most Beautiful Action I have ever Seen 


of you entered, though some fairly good or Heard of” 

work was done. <An_ artist friend has 

helped me in the decision, and we think Letters should be at our office by July 
Josephine Winse) picture of a scene in 37st, and must not contain more than 300 
** Robinson Crusce " is the best entry. She words. And do not 

has taken the incident of the finding of forget our rules, will 

Friday's footprint, and has put into it some you ? l| 

good work in pen and ink. I thought the \ lovely holiday for p 

most helpful thing I could do was to send everyone is the wish of On: 
on our criticisms by post, and Josephine Your Friend, 


S 


NOTES 


IN” is glad to welcome as members of Quiver”? Companionship all readers 

young enough to enjoy the chats. There is no age limit for member- 
ship. The coupon is in the advertisement section. 

The Competition Rules ar only, but they 

le of the paper only 1s to be 

(b) The full name and address must be given on the final page. 


Corner 


must be observed : 


wrillen on. 


(c) Age last birthday ts to be stated also. 
Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month, 
is given lo ever (on / & hi CS th ys fo 70071 aq d Sé¢ nds the coupe 
to ‘* Alison. They need not} wily all be returned at ov 
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* How enormously stout she is getting ! Why does she not take Antipon, I wonder? 
She would tf she knew what that wonderful remedy did for me." 


“Yes, and for me, too. Something over 30 lo, reduction, and never better in 


my life.” 


PLAIN ADVICE TO THE STOUT. 


- OW can I get thin again?” is a question 
asked by many who have starved and drugged 
and sweated themselves into a distressing state 

of physical weakness without avail. We can answer 

this question out of hand. Get a bottle of Antipon 
from the nearest chemist, take a few doses with strict 
observance of the few simple directions given, and 
you will be delighted to find that you have at last got 
hold of ‘the right thing."’ There is no question of 
absurd dietary exactions—you may enjoy your favourite 
dishes without dread of getting fatter, and without 
retarding the rapid reduction of weight which Antipon 
alwaysetiects. There are no mineral or other injurious 
drugs to take, nor are any enforced gymnastics re- 
quired. The Antipon treatment is as simple as the 

alphabet, and as harmless as it is pleasant. Within a 

day and night of taking the first dose it causes a 

decrease in weight varying between 8 oz. and 3 lb., 

according to the degree of over-fatness, and the final 
result is the permanent cure of the disease of obesity ; 
that is, the abnormal tendency to store up too much 


fatty matter in the blood and tissues. Antipon is not 
less efficacious as a tonic, and is especially valuable 
for its effect on the alimentary system. It stimulates 
appetite and restores digestive power in quite a mar- 
vellous way, and the ample nourishment permitted 
and enjoyed does all the good in the world. How 
different this splendid ** reconstructive "’ treatment is 
from the pernicious drugging and starving regimes is 
very soon made manifest. Our plain and earnest 
advice to our stout readers is to try Antipon without 
another moment's delay. Antipon contains none but 
harmless vegetable substances in the form of a re- 
freshingly tart, wine-like liquid. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by chemists, stores, etc. ; or, in the event of difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount), privately packed, 
carriage paid in the United Kingdom, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order from all 
Druggists and Stores in the Colonies and India, and is 
stocked by wholesale houses throughout the world. 
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CHEESE BEEF. 


St. Ivel (lactic) Cheese possesses three times as much 
nutriment as the best beef. It contains the highest 


proportions of those constituents which build up 
nerve and muscle, and is rich phosphorus, 
which is the most valuable of all brain nutrients. 

But more important still is the fact that— 
St. Ivel (lactic) Cheese contains lactic acid cultures 
which eliminate the poisons that other foods create 
and keep the system in splendid condition. 


64d. each, from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 


The above extract from a recent testimonial shows the high esteem in 
which Palmer tyres are held by not only one, but thousands of cyclists. 
Therefore specify and insist on “ the very best tyre” for your machine— 


Art Catalogue post free. Send for it to-day to the 


PALMER TYRE, LTD., 119-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 
CYCLE TYRE DEPARTMENT, 103, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


| 
lhe very best tyre 
= in existence” 


Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


JULY 2nd. ISAIAH’S PROPHECY 
CONCERNING SENNACHERIB 


Isaiak xxxvii, 14-38 


Points To Empiasise. (1) Hezekiah's prayer. 
2) God's answer through Isaiah. (3) The 
fulfilment of the prediction. 


Reaching God's Ear 


N the hour of his fear and peril Hezekiah 
| laid his case before the Lord, knowing 
that the intervention of the King of kings 
would be the deciding factor in the matter. 

Through the channel of prayer God is 
ever within call: His ear is ever open to 
the cry of His children. It is said that the 
Shah of Persia, hearing that serious com- 
plaints from his people never reached him 
because of the court officers through whom 
the messages must pass, placed a telephone 
in the market place of his capital, with the 
other end in the private apartments of his 
palace, and told his people to use it freely. 
It is the privilege of all Christians to be in 
direct communication with the King, who 
is always waiting to help and to bless. 

God’s ready response to Hezekiah’s prayer 
is repeated every day in the experience of 
His servants. A minister, who used to 
meet in the Astor Library, New York, Mr. 
Morse, the celebrated inventor of the electric 
telegraph, put to him one day this question : 
“When making your experiments, did you 
ever come to a stand, not knowing what to 
do next?” ‘‘Oh, yes, more than once,” 
he replied. ‘‘ And at such times what did 
you do next?” “I may answer you in 
confidence, sir,"’ said the famous inventor, 
“but it is a matter of which the public 
knows nothing. Whenever I could not see 
clearly, I prayed for more light.” 


JULY %h. THE SUFFERING SERVANT 
OF JEHOVAH 

Isaiah lit 13—Itii. 12 

Points To Emruasise. (1) The rejected Saviour. 
(2) The meek and patient Sin-bearer. 

The Vicarious Saviour 
Tue late Dr. Badeker and a young lawyer 
were talking together on one occasion when 
the latter objected to the vicariousness of 
Christ’s death. Dr. Badeker said: ‘ Why, 
you believe in vicariousness! You could 
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not do any business, if you did not. A 
client of yours gets another to sign a note 
for him. What is that endorsement but 
vicariousness ? If the man mects the note, 
well and good ; but if he does not, the one 
who endorsed the note undertook to meet 
his liability, and has to act in his stead by 
paying what is due.” 

The pith and power of the Gospel lie in 
the vicariousness of Christ’s death. The 
believer in Christ can not only say “ Christ 
died on my behalf,”’ but ‘ He died in my 
stead.” 

The Great Atonement 

“The desire to explain the Atonement 
may go too far,” writes Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll. “ All help is welcome, but the 
fact itself is much more easily understood 
than many explanations of it. Its ‘ Only- 
ness’ is the main thing. No analogy goes 
more than a little way. The Cross far 
transcends reason and experience. It is 
indeed inscrutable in its very nature, and 
must be trusted implicitly if at all. The 
human mind offers a dull and wearied 
resistance to explanations which, as_ it 
easily perceives, do not touch the central 
mystery. In the Epistles we have the fact 
set forth in a variety of phrases which have 
been found sufficient for the soul’s needs. 
Such explanation as these furnish must be 
used to the full. For, running to another 
extreme, evangelical preaching sometimes 
misses the mark by continual, exhausting 
demands for faith. The cry, ‘ Believe, 
believe,’ mocks and irritates when it is not 
accompanied by a setting forth of the ground 
on which faith may rest—how God is just 
and the justifier of them who believe in 
Jesus.” 


MANASSEH’S WICKEDNESS 
AND REPENTANCE 


2 Chron. xxxiit. 1-20 


JULY 16th. 


Points To Empnasise. (1) The evil record of 
Manasseh, (2) God's unheeded warning. 
(3) The punishment and the repentance. 

No matter how far one may have wandered 

into sin, there is always a welcome for the 

penitent prodigal. When the Emperor 

Constantine, his hands red with the blood 

of his own kin, was visited with remorse, 

his first thoughts turned back to the old 
religion which he had deserted. He applied 
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io the Flamens at Rome for purification 
hey proudly declared that for crimes such 
is his their religious ritual knew of no 
expiation. Then, it is said, he tried the 
Platonist philosophers, only to receive the 
same answer It was only after his second 
rebuff that he turned to the Christian re- 
ligion, and was told by ‘an Egyptian 
magician " that in the Christian Church there 
were mysteries which provided purification 
from any sin, however great. 


The Way of Escape 

In that wonderful book, The l'ilgrim’'s 
Progress,”” Bunyan tells about a min who 
left the City of Destruction with his fingers 
in his ears and with the cry of “ Life, lite, 
eternal life on his lips; and though he 
got into the Slough of Despond, he got out, 
thank God, on the far side. And while he 
was wandering about with his burden on 
his back, he met a man called Evangelist, 
who asked him what was the matter. He 
told him about his burden, and that he had 
read in the Book about the Day of Judgment 
that was coming. Evangelist said, “ 1 can 
help you. Do you see that wicket gate ? 
rhen,” said Evangelist, go 
through that wicket gate, up a little narrow 
path that you will find, and you will come 
to three cros fix your eyes upon the 
Figure on the central cross.”’ Off the man 
trudged with his burden on his back, got 
through the wicket gate, made his wav up the 
path, and fixed his eyes on that wondertul 
Figure, and as he looked he felt the burden 
begin to loosen from his shoulders. He 
turned half around, felt it drop from his 
back, and saw it roll away down into a 
great chasm out of sight. Then he gave 
three leap for joy. The 
gone. 

That is how we get the life still—by 
looking at Jesus Christ. That is God's plan, 
and that is His way. 


burden was 


JULY 23rd. JOSIAH’S DEVOTION 


rO GOD 
2 CATON, XXX 

Points TO EMPHASISE, (1) The young kings 
loyalty to God, (2) His removal of the 
bstacles to the worship of Jehovah—the 

broken altars and images. 
) while tall with one of his disciples 
Socrate One day a Personage will 
come ho | reveal what God 1 Let 
Him come let Hlim come,”’ aid the dis 
ciple, “let Him command Hle will 
I will do everyt provi 1! He makes 
me pettel Josiah wa to follow 
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in the pathway of obedience, and to give 
expression to his devotion and his loyalty 
in practical deeds. 


Obedience, the Fruit of Love 

Josiah knew that love to God expressed 
itself in obedience to His commands and 
desires. And that is still the proof of love, 
“If ye love Me, keep My commandments.” 
Dr. Bonsey, of Hankow, says that he was 
once visiting a leper asylum when he saw a 
terrible object propped against the wall, 
He had lost all semblance of humanity, 
eyes and face eaten away, his head a mere 
round ball. He could neither move nor 
speak, but could hear a little. Then the 
doctor in charge pointed out, standing near 
him, a handsome young Chinaman, with no 
visible sign of leprosy upon him, who had 
been recently placed there by his parents 
on discovering that he was a leper. ‘“ Do 
you see that young man?” he asked, 
“When he came to us, he was intensely 
proud. [Twenty-seven of our twenty-cight 
inmates were Christians, but he was bitterly 
opposed to Christianity, and would not 
associate with them. After a little, however, 
as he heard the Gospel, he became interested 
and was converted. His first thought was 
‘What can I do for Jesus?’ And of his 
own accord he constituted himself the nurse 
of this melancholy object, slecping by his 
side, feeding him before touching his own 
food, and lifting him hither and thither.” 

lruly an example of Christlike love. 


JULY 30th. THE FINDING OF THE 
BOOK OF THE LAW 


2 Chron. 14-33 
Points To Empuasise. (1) The Book of the 
Law and its etiect on the king. (2) The 
prophecy of Huldah. (3) Josiah’s covenani. 


The Indestructibility of the Bible 
“For ever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in 
fhe word of the Lord abideth 
An illustration of this truth 1s 
provided in the lesson before u Over 
books pass away and are forgotten, but the 
Bible. God's revealed truth, lives on. ‘“ The 
Bible aid Dr. Parker, “is the flaming 
Rook which men fear will be destroyed ; but 
ooner will you pluck the stars out o! heaven, 
than one star out of this divine Book, All 
theories respecting the history and structure 
of the Bible may be mooted and disputed ; 
but there it is, a Pook whose funds mse 
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Fire at Southport. 


This illustration shows the wonderful effect of the “‘KYL-FYRE” Extinguisher on a large blaze. The road was on fire for a 


distance of yards, caused by a Tar Boiler boiling over. The outbreak was speedily subdued by the Fire Brigade with 
“KYL-FYRE.” You cannot afford to be without this wonderful Fire Extinguisher. 
Full particulars : Price: only 5/- Each. 


Imperial 
Typewriter 


A-British-Made 
IS OFFERED DIRECT TO YOU FOR £10 
ON THIS CLEAR UNDERSTANDING. 


That after a week's trial you are satisfied that it is in every way equal to the 
standard machines at double the price. If it does not give you complete satisfaction 
the machine is to be returned and the price of it—£10—will be refunded in full. 


The simple construction of the Imperial Typewriter makes it almost impossible for it to get 
out of order. Every part is constructed with a view to reducing difficulties of manipulation. 
There is no stronger, no more efficient machine 
on the market— yet its price is only £10. 

WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 

Visit our Stand at the Imperial Exhibition, Crystal Palace, No. 57 D. 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. (Dept. R), Leicester, England. 


London Representative-H. MOYA. 85. Strand. W.C. L 
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THE END OF 


is a divine story in its setting and 


God is telling you a story 


‘ 


and you fail to understand it. 
in a single human 


meaning. 
There are so 
many life that 


you linger upon one or two of them, and fail 


events 


to grasp the unity and meaning of the whole 
life. When Christ His dis- 
ciples a new and wonderful lesson He calls 
them aside from the multitude, and when He 
would make known to you a new ¢ xperience, 
and beget a fresh beauty in your soul, He 
lays you upon a bed of sickness, that you 
may quietly listen to His voice. Deprivation 
is often a stepping-stone to greatness and 


would teach 


spiritual joy. The beginning of a story does 


not give a clue to the close, and the begin- 


ning of life does not explain the end. The 
tragic introduction throws no light upon 
the peaceful conclusion. The boy is not 
always the father of the man. Out of the 


same home comes a despot and a patriot. 
The ways of Providence are mysterious, and 
there is no dictionary to interpret the con- 


tents of the infinite language. God con- 
strains you to go forward, though He knows 
that troubles lie ahead. He allows vou to 


engage in an undertaking, and yet you will 
never accomplish it. He permits you to start 
on a journey, Knowing well that you will 
lose your way 
is good for 

to sink in snowdrift af Christ 
with you. It better to 
carry a heavy burden with Christ than to live 
at leisure Him. 
There is no introduction to the sermon which 


to £O forward: it 
the 


Is 


Fear not 
you 
you 


is 


and in comfort without 


God preaches. With a prophetic abruptness 
He comes into your life, and speaks when 
you think that He is absent at 
of His 


teaching 


the extreme 
Phe 


progressive. 


boundaries divine 


method of 


empire 
always 


Is 


You should no more require to see a convic 
tion through to its end than the whole of 
a highway before setting out upon it. God 


to the wise men when 


When they 


pointed out a country 


they were afar off were able 


THE STORY 


to inquire their way, He allowed them to do 
it. When interrogation failed His Star 
appeared. When they came at the end of 
He showed them the very house 
should find Christ. That is an 
epitome of the story of human life. 
When you come to the end of the story. 
vou will see that the end explains the middk 
and the beginning. The past event is under. 
stood by the light of the present. Christ says, 
‘What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt How petty do the 
troubles you look up 
into the where swim th 
stately planets, and muse upon the life that 
among and 
listen to the lyrics sung by the archangels, 
How often you make the mistake of inter 
rupting Providence the middle. Wait 
until God has finished His work, and then 
you shall see that He doeth all things well. 
Do not interrupt Him in the telling of the 
story. When been written 
upon the last page the volume will be under- 
and not till then. The 
Christ reveals the mysteries of Providence 
When Christ comes into your life, and you 
have seen Him with anointed eyes, the dark 
room will be filled with the light of the glory 


the journey 
where they 


know hereafter.” 
of earth seem when 
uncharted 


seas 


stirs those boundless spaces, 


in 
‘Finis has 


stood, vision 0! 


of God. 

Fear not the love and wisdom of God. 
The hour of failure is the dawn of suc 
cess. After you have long sought to solve 


the riddle of life, and have failed, the a igek 
will whisper soft and low in your ears the 
sweet answer, and then you will wonder why 
you guessed so blindly when you recall the 
hard things made plain, Wait in your path 
your task to the end. Stand alone 
be, without helmet and unknown 
the field for God, and fight on lo! 
sht, then But fear not 
and not fame, for these are 
Trust in God and 
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Old Age a Condition 
within Control 
to a Great Extent 


A man with a healthy body feels young, 


whatever his years. 


The Secret of retained youth is in the 
food that builds and sustains the body, 
and a healthy mind. 

The elasticity and “bound” of prime 
manhood is designed to last through 
after-years, 

Premature old age one brings upon 
himself through thoughtless living. 


Scientists agree that most folks eat 
much more meat than the body needs. 


The excess means body work 
and body waste. Premature decay 
follows. 

A well-known food expert, knowing 
this, produced— 


Grape-Nuts 


A scientific, predigested food containing the vital body and brain- 
building elements of natural food grains. It is quickly assimilated, and 
nourishes in the right way. 

Persons who have been careless in their living find the body promptly 
respond to the use of Grape-Nuts—they become alert, brisk and vigorous, 


“There’s a Reason” 
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IN THE 


By EDGAR 


AVE you ever watched all night long ? 

It mav have been at the bedside of 

some loved one whose life was hanging in 
the balance. How still it was! The doctor 
had been there and left his directions for 
the night. The other members of the house- 
hold had gone to try to get needed rest. You 
were all alone. The clock ticked with a 
sound that seemed tenfold louder than it 
was wont to do. All the sounds of earth were 


still. The last bird had sung its song and 
gone to its nest. LEven the wind was still. 


Your own heart was in a hush. 

How many times did you look at the clock 
that night 2? More than did it seem 
as if the minutes fairly dragged themselves 
away. Once you went out and looked away 
across the fields to see if there were any signs 
of the new day. Only the moaning of the 
sick one came to break the solemn silence. 

Then through the grey light came the 
soft whistle of a bird. How that made your 
heart leap! Morning was surely on the way ! 
Far across the country the barking of a dog 
came to add its testimony to the fact that 
in a little while the sky would glow once 
more with light. You went to the door 
and watched tor the first tint of red in the 
sky, and a prayer went up from your heart 
when at last the new day was on its way to 
brighten the earth. 

“In the morning joy cometh.” What a 
depth of meaning came to you with the words ! 
Through the long watches of the night weep- 


once 


ing may endure, but joy cometh in the 
morning. 

Now it is with your own heart you are 
watching. A mighty sorrow has come to 


you. Sleep is banished. Not wishing to bring 
trouble to those you love, you have slipped 
away to be all alone. On your knees there 
in the darkness you have been struggling 
through the hours of the falling shadows, 
on until night pulled its curtain far down 
and the gloom became intense, still on through 
the small hours, wrestling, all by yourself, 
with your sorrow. 

Have you not wondered if the morning of 
that night would ever pass and you be cheered 
with the light of the new day, when hope 
might gild the sky 2?) Oh, the wretchedness 
of the nights when we watch alone with our 
own heart ! But listen! David 
had known just such nights. It must be that 
he had, or he would not have known so well 


SOTTOWS 


MORNING 


L. VINCENT 


how to tell us about them. His was no heart 
unacquainted with trouble. So many times 
he must have slipped away to be just with 
Jehovah. Now what does he say ? 

“Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning!” 

Sometimes it seems to us there will never be 
an end of our sufferings. One sorrow after 
another comes in quick succession. We boy 
our heads down to escape one grief, when lo! 
another strikes us a relentless blow! The 
whole world is against us, so it seems to us, 


and we cry out in a perfect agony, “ God 
pity me and spare me any more!” Just 


so did the Shepherd Psalmist lift up his 
voice. ‘‘ Hear, O Lord, and have mercy 
upon me!” 

Swiftly must the answer have come to 
David, for almost in the next breath we 
hear him shout in a glad note of victory: 

“O Lord my God, I will give thanks to 
Thee for ever!” 

When do the sweetest thoughts come to 
us 2? When, if not when the candle of the 
day burns low in its socket ? 

God knows that you and I never wil 
sing our very sweetest song if there come 
not into our lives some moments of shadow. 
We are so busy through the day! We have 


so much to do! So many other things t 
think of ! On and on we rush, doing all 


the things that seem so necessary to us, but 
which He knows are not at all worth doing! 
Then suddenly the sky shuts down, With 
tender hand God turns the lights out, and 
if we have our ears attuned to hear we may 
hear Him whisper : 

“You need to be still and think of Me for 
a little while! Let me be the One most 
your heart just now! I love you more than 
you think. If I could have you near me 
without bringing the darkness, how gladly 
would I do it! But you will not let Me! 
So come into your room here! There wil 
be something of pain for a little while. By 
your own impatience and _ restlessness you 
have brought that to you, But be still! 
The tears will all pass away. In the sweet 
sunshine of a new and better day there will 
be joy!” 

Shall we not, then, be glad of the night ? 
Why let the tears seam our cheeks as we 
watch through the mists and the gloom? 
There will soon be the morning, and with tt 
the joy which passeth all understanding. 
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ADDRESS ENQUIRY— 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., i.ca., 53, Flour Mills, Gloucester. 


THE 4 
STARS 
RS TELL 
| 
ba. cach. You. | 
oh 6,000 TESTIMONIALS. 
john A | will send a TEST HOROSCOPE comprising | 
seven pages and cover on receipt of 1/- P.O. and 1 
stamp for pestaxe Simply iv 
month, and of | 
per) known.—Mr. Newton Verity A) 
6d J 58, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 
6d. 
turn black or rub for thirty 
years, and is STILL. THE 4 
(a 


a AF RDENB R 1 T E 
water 


Sample post free six 
PAVITT « SONS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, Wc. 


ANALYSIS PROVES THAT 


».D. contains more proteid nourishment 


——= || than ordinary Corn Flour, i 
al Ordinary Corn Flour—03 % proteid. 


tidetii BLANCMANGE IN PERFECTION, 4d, pkt And Cuticura Ointment No 


nents | PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY other emollients have done 


t, Se so much for poor complex- 
~ 1H FOOT JOY ions, falling hair, and red, 
1} Walking is now a pleasure since usin 
| Mag! te Corn hands. They 
6d || Bunions and Swollen Joints. A large one even more in prevent- 
LTH | | mage ing the simple humours of 
Lee FACE JOY infancy and childhood be- 
| Society's Chosen Specie. | coming lifelong afflictions. 
| ar me beth summer Sold everywhere. Depots: London, 27, Charter- 
i Re arseness, Chaps, house Sq.; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, 
li Wrinkles, &e. 2 = and 3/6 post rh B. K. Paul, Calcutta; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape 
i] é ‘Town, etc.; U. 8. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 
| Only from ma. F. THOM PSON, - re ~~ Bole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
| 89-Free, from Boston or London 
——— 17, Gordon Street, GLASGOW. | of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booket. 
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T FORTHE iE ROVAL TABLES 


am WANT For YOUR YOUR TABLE, 


‘pL LUMTREE'S 
MEATS, 


Tea or Supper, 


rsandS & Is., in white 
ean euware jar ar ered labe 


course I'm 
going for my 
LAITOVA Lemon 


> mealtimes a 
pleasure for the 
hildren by giving 
hem Laitova Lem- 
on Cheese They will 
relish it and it will da 
them good 
More wholesome and 
Nutritive than pre 
serves and cheaper 
than butter 
In Jars, 64d, 


6 Ww PLUMTREK & 00. ‘lid, “Souther 


The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, 
Ke BEfHNAL 
GREEN, 


“% 


Special Trial Offer.—Those experie: 
Laitova" I 


va ‘ Cheese 


et 64a rs of “Lait t 
free 4d. packet of Kkov Jelly, 


Carriage paid. 
Surcurre & Binauam, Lro., 


3 CORNBROOK. MancHesTER 
ac.kovit. 
%, 
( T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


ust of Jhe wriling lo ud lo be very very pleased 
with a 
~The Locic of — IT'S VERY SIMPLE-VERY TRUE. 


The Hair Follicles become clagged with congealed ue AIR CANT GROW 
ECGLOSSA CLEANS away 
2" ALLIS cl EAR. £GCLOSSA 


" Now FEEDS THEM - STIMULATES 
Lustrous Tresses ave the 
& Battles all Aidading Chemists Manes ce 


COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ She Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Ioeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enelose One S6illing. 
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last, Luncheon, 
or Supper. 
>PETISING 
61. & 1s. inwh 
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OTHER BACILLL 


THE HAIR . 


ANALYSIS PROVES THAT 


LASMON 


CUSTARD 


contains SO TIMES more proteid nourishment 
than ordinary Custara Powder. 
Ordinary Custard Powder—O-4 %, proteid. 
PLASMON ” ” 21°3 % 
NO EGGS REQUIRED 
A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of 
OUSTARD IN PERFECTION. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. A>K FOR 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GUOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 144. per Box. 
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FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. it has cured permanently the 
very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, etc., 
when everything else had failed In almost every case Fits 
cease entirely trom the first dose. It is recommended by 
one sufferer to another, and, by that means, is now being 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Many thousands of testimonials have been received, and more 
are coming to hand every day. 


21, Portlock Road, Maidenhead, 


Berks, England. 
To Mr. Nicholl. 


March 6, 1911. 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly forward to Mrs. Larbey 
another 4/6 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possibile. 1 
am pleased to say that it is making a wonderful 
change in her. She has been steadily improving ever 
since she took the very first dose. She has not had 
one attack since, and that is two months ago, and 
She used to have attacks every fortnight. She is 

tting better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 

so weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 
any streagth. I enclose order for same. 


1 am, yours truly, 


M. LARBEY, 
This is only one from many thousands of letters which have 
been received, al! testifying to the extraordinary efficacy of 
OZERINE. |: has cured sufferers of all ages, trom 15 months 
to So years. I invite you to 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


You need not spend one penny o» it, On receipt of postcard 
I will send you a bottle absolutely free, so certain am I 
that you will find it most successful. 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottle, post free. 


l. W. NICHOLL, "ses 


Chemist, 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Famous 3/9 Hats and 10/6 Boots. 


HATS 


For the man of moderate means. Distinctive 
in style and shape and exceptional in wearing 
qualities. [he most serviceable hats possible. 


One Price only 3,9. 


RAINCOATS 


The garment for all weather. Smart and up-to-date 
in appearance and beautifully cut from the best 


materials. 


BOOTS 


Prices 21's & 30 =. 


throughout. 
you « 


tv t 


For country roads or city streets, wet or dry, 
for men or ladies there are suitable boots at 
Jacksons’: and they have the Jackson quality 


All One Price 


*I td. have branches in a 
one for ilustr 


JACKSONS'’ Ltd., Victoria Works, STOCKPORT. 
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A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


always in the house. 


It is a reliable Health Insurance. Nothing else can better 
protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helpiug millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comfort. 


Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
exercise. If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system. 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


Send your Duss Sud 
CLARA & CE | 


| THE CLEANERS © 
| | [| «mate like new) 


BISCUITS 


| DELICIOUS COFFEE, 


| 
Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers 
to the Royal Houses of England & 


and Spain. 
BY SPECIAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. ff | For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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